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STANE  STREET  NORTH  OF  DORKING: 
A  NEW  DISCOVERY 

BY 

IVAN  D.  MARGARY,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

OBSERVATION  from  Box  Hill  of  a  soil-mark  across  the. 
fields  of  Bradley  Farm  has  been  responsible  for  a  discovery 
of  some  importance  upon  the  course  of  Stane  Street.  In 
September  1957  Mr.  B.  P.  Birch,  a  geography  student,  noticed  this 
mark  running  diagonally  across  the  large  area  of  arable  land  south 
of  Bradley  Farm,  from  the  farm  cottages  by  the  railway  bridge  in 
Bradley  Lane  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Dorking  Lime  Works.  He 
kindly  sent  me  a  note  of  his  find,  illustrated  with  an  excellent 
sketch-plan  as  observed  from  Box  Hill,  and  it  is  thus  entirely  due  to 
his  work  that  we  owe  this  new  information. 

Upon  visiting  the  site  it  immediately  became  apparent  that  the 
soil-mark  was  due  to  a  strong  belt  of  white  flints  some  15  feet  wide, 
plainly  visible  for  the  whole  length  of  its  course  across  the  arable, 
a  distance  of  just  over  half  a  mile,  and  of  quite  clearly  defined  width. 
Where  the  mark  begins,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  garden  of 
Bradley  Farm  Cottages  (map  ref.  169510),  it  is  just  on  the  alignment 
of  Stane  Street  south  of  Burford  Bridge,  as  recorded  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt  mainly  on  account  of  200  yards  of  agger  a  little  to  the 
north.  The  new  line  runs  at  first  21°  more  to  the  south-west 
(ahgned,  as  it  happens,  upon  the  south-west  comer  of  the  arable 
area),  and  then  after  a  run  of  627  yards  it  makes  another  distinct 
turn  of  25°  more  to  the  west.  This  new  ahgnment  takes  it  into  a 
little  hollow  (162504)  below  the  high  Downs  to  the  west,  and  just 
to  the  north  of  the  main  spur  in  which  the  Lime  Works  pit  was 
excavated.  Just  before  reaching  this,  the  road  leaves  the  arable 
where  the  northward  footpath  from  Chalkpit  Lane  crosses  it.  It 
is  then  in  grassland  and  the  agger  remains  clearly  visible  there, 
with  faint  silted  ditches  in  which  thistles  grow  more  freely, 
measuring  about  27  feet  from  ditch  to  ditch,  and  showing  signs 
of  parching  over  the  metaUing.  In  the  hollow,  at  a  point  71  yards 
from  the  iron  fence  by  the  footpath,  the  road  makes  a  sudden  turn 
southward  of  60°,  and  is  seen,  distinct  though  only  very  fainth", 
climbing  straight  up  the  steep  hillside  until  lost  in  the  chalkpit 
on  the  crest. 

This  is  what  has  actually  been  found,  and  it  is  clear  enough 
throughout,  but  it  remains  to  discuss  the  implications.  That  we 
have  here  a  Roman  road  seems  beyond  any  question,  and  its 
association  with  Stane  Street  is  clear  since  the  northern  end  connects 
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Fig.  1. — Map  showing  newly-discovered  Line  of  Stane  Street  north 

OF  Dorking. 
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exactly  with  the  accepted  alignment  northward.  Are  we  justified 
in  taking  it  as  the  route  of  Stane  Street  itself?  The  evidence  for 
Winbolt's^  assumed  direct  line  on  to  Dorking  rests  upon  (a)  prob- 
ability of  the  direct  line,  (b)  a  section  exposed  in  a  drainage  trench 
where  Ashcombe  Road  crossed  the  Une  and  showing  no  metaUing 
but  only  the  cast  (as  it  were)  of  a  hollow  from  which  it  was  thought 
metalling  might  have  been  earher  removed  if  the  road  had  run  in 
a  cutting  there,  (c)  some  traces  of  buried  stone  in  the  centre  of 
Dorking.  It  was  agreed  that  no  traces  of  road  metal  had  been 
noticed  along  this  line  in  the  fields,  an  absence  also  noted  by 
Belloc-  in  days  when  all  this  was  undeveloped  land. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  clear  trace  as  we  now  have,  there  seems 
little  difficulty  in  abandoning  this  negative  or  doubtful  evidence. 
The  traces  of  stone  noted  in  Dorking  itself  might  easily  be  due  to 
other  causes,  possibly  to  be  associated  with  the  mansio,  if  one  did 
exist  there.  The  southward  angle  at  the  Lime  Works  would  soon 
bring  the  new  route  back  into  Dorking  via  Station  Road  and  a 
Uttle  to  the  east  of  Vincent  Lane,  perhaps  stiU  marked  by  an  old 
footpath  between  this  and  Mount  Street,  and  then  by  property 
boundaries  to  the  bus  station  in  South  Street  where  the  accepted 
route  w^ould  be  rejoined. 

One  curious  problem  remains :  Why  was  that  sharp  angle  made  just 
north  of  the  Lime  Works  crest,  involving  a  very  steep  little  hiU 
which  could  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  north-eastward  course 
past  the  Works?  It  is  the  oddest  and  most  unpractical  feature  on 
the  whole  course  of  this  weU-planned  road.  Now  we  know  from  the 
work  on  Stane  Street  at  EwelP  that  the  road  was  diverted  there  to  a 
course  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  original  London  alignment  in 
order  to  get  at  once  upon  the  Chalk  as  a  more  convenient  soil,'* 
and  that  it  followed  this  subsidiary  ahgnment  right  on  to  the 
vicinity  of  Burford  Bridge.  If  the  London  ahgnment  had  been 
continued  it  would  have  passed  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bradley  Farm 
and  would  thus  have  met  the  northward  alignment  from  the  Lime 
Works  there.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  this  curious  layout  represents 
the  southern  end  of  the  diversion  begun  at  Ewell?  It  seems  just  a 
possibility  though  we  shaU  never  know  it  for  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  importance  of  this  discovery  was  recognized  the 
Ordnance  Survey  was  informed,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  PhiUips  visited  the 
site  and  reported:  "I  think  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  road"  {i.e.,  Stane  Street  itself). 

The  soil-mark  is  such  a  clear  specimen  of  its  type  when  seen 
from  either  end  of  the  section,  or  from  Box  Hill  overlooking  it, 
that  all  field  archaeologists  should  see  it.  It  is  incredible  that 
Winbolt,  when  looking  for  the  road  in  this  very  field,  should  have 
missed  it,  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  the  ground  was  under 
grass  at  the  time. 

1  S.  E.  Winbolt,  With  a  Spade  on  Stane  Street,  137. 
•-  H.  Belloc,  The  Stane  Street,  271. 
3  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  Sy.A.C,  XLIII,  17,  34. 
*  S.  E.  Winbolt,  loc.  cif.,  157  and  map  158. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  GUILDFORD 
CASTLE  KEEP 

BY 

D.  F.  RENN 

THE  keep  at  Guildford  has  been  described  many  times,  the 
varied  courses  of  the  exterior  being  dismissed  as  "irregular" 
(G.  T.  Clark,  Mediceval  Military  Architecture,  II,  pp.  53-71; 
V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  pp.  554-9).  I  hope  to  show  that  the  coursing 
does  in  fact  follow  a  definite  pattern. 

Ashlar  masonry  is  employed  for  the  angles  of  the  pilaster  but- 
tresses, and  in  courses  at  the  base  of  the  plinth  and  just  above  the 
batter.  Elsewhere,  the  courses  are  continued  in  bands  of  rubble; 
thin  Bargate  Stone  slabs  are  used,  sometimes  laid  herringbone-wise, 
together  with  scappled  flints.  The  sequence  is  best  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  keep,  but  parts  of  the  pattern  may  be  distinguished 
on  the  other  sides.  Reading  from  the  ground  upward,  the  sequence 
is: 

ASFHFHFSFHFAFHFHFSFSFS  .  .  .  FSFS 

(A=ashlar;  S=slabs;  F=flints;  H  =  herringbone- work) 

The  pattern  appears  when  the  sequence  is  written  diagrammatically, 
thus : 

H    H  H  H    H 

FFFFFFFFFFF       F 

(A)  S  S  (A)  S     (S)     S     (S)     S 

Brackets  indicate  a  change  from  the  original  design. 

The  keep  of  Colchester  Castle  in  Essex  exhibits  a  similar  pattern 
in  different  materials;  above  the  plinth  the  sequence  is: 

S     S  S     S 

L  L  " 

(L  =limestone ;  T=Roman  tiles;  S=septaria) 

Even  if  the  Guildford  sequence  is  original  (the  walls  have  been 
repaired  more  than  once),  this  comparison  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  Colchester  was  begun  c.  1080-5  as  a  great  hall-keep;  the 
smaller  tower-keep  at  Guildford  probably  dates  from  the  second 
quarter  of  the  12th  century.  The  simplest  type  of  herringbone 
work,  two  contra-inclined  courses,  was  used  as  late  as  1135-40  at 
Benington,  Herts.  {Trans.  East  Herts.  AS.  forthcoming). 

The  complex  pattern  at  Guildford  and  Colchester  was  most 
probably  inspired  by  the  decorative  effect  obtained  by  the  simple 
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alternation  of  two  different  colours  of  building  materials.  The  poly- 
chrome effect  of  bonding  courses  of  tiles  can  be  seen  in  many  Roman 
buildings.  Stone  and  tile  alternate  in  the  early  9th-century  chapel 
arch  at  Britford  church,  Wilts.,  and  the  11th-century  hall  under 


NORMAN 

POLYCHROME 

M/^ONRY 


OOL/TE  \lZ\ 
CHALK 


Fig.   1. — Distribution-map  of  Norman  Polychrome  Masonry. 


Chilham  Castle,  Kent,  was  spanned  by  an  arch  composed  alter- 
nately of  thin  pieces  of  ragstone  and  equally  thin  pieces  of  red 
sandstone,  having  much  the  size  and  appearance  of  Roman  bricks 
[Ant.  /.,  VIII,  p.  351). 

Early  Norman   examples   of   polychrome   masonry   inchido   the 
following : 
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Exeter,  Devon — (i)  Cathedral — nave  wall. 

(ii)  Rougemont — front  and  rear  arches  of  gate- 
house, 
(iii)  St.    Nicholas    Priory — crypt    doorway    and 
vault  ribs. 
Wareham,  Dorset — keep  wall,  excavated  1950. 
Old  Sarum,  Wilts. — (i)  Great  Tower  quoins. 

(ii)  Cathedral — paving     in     Chilmark     and 
Hurdcote     stone     (A.     W.     Clapham, 
English  Romanesque  Architecture  after 
the  Conquest,  p.  160). 
Titchfield,  Hants. — St.  Peter's  church,  west  doorway. 
Portchester,  Hants. — inner  arch  of  castle  Watergate. 
Westminster  Abbey,  London — School  hall  doorway. 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex — clerestory  windows. 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. — painted  crossing  arches. 
Norwich,  Norfolk — arches  on  west  side  of  keep  before  refacing 

(S.  Woodward,  History  of  Norwich  Castle,  p.  13). 
Northampton — St.  Peter's  church,  west  tower. 
Worcester  Cathedral — chapterhouse  and  nave  wall. 
Colchester  and  Guildford  are  discussed  above. 

Where  local  materials  were  unsuitable  Caen  stone  was  employed, 
and  the  distribution  map  suggests  that  the  inspiration  came  from 
France  by  way  of  the  major  ports.  Polychrome  masonry  occurs  in 
Burgundy,  striking  examples  being  the  narthex  vault  at  Tournus 
(c.  1000)  and  the  pillars  and  arches  of  La  Madeleine,  Vezelay 
(1096-1132).  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
distribution  of  11th- 12th-century  North  French  red-painted  pottery 
{Oxoniensia,  XVH-XVHI,  p.  91). 

The  use  of  polychrome  ornament  was  revived  more  than  once. 
The  alternate  brown  and  white  courses  of  the  outer  enceinte  at 
Chateau  Gaillard  (1196-8)  may  owe  something  to  Richard  I's  visit 
to  Vezelay  in  1190.  The  gatehouse  to  Denbigh  Castle,  and  the 
arcaded  parapets  of  St.  David's  Palace,  Pembs.,  are  examples  of 
the  early  14th  century. 


THE  MANOR  OF  PACHENESHAM, 
LEATHERHEAD* 

BY 

A.  T.  RUBY,  M.B.E. 

THE  history  of  this  manor  is  difficult  to  trace  in  its  early 
stages  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  Pachenesham 
and  Leddrede  (Leatherhead)  are  used  frequently  for  both 
the  manor  and  the  town.  Further  the  manor  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day but  is  not  again  referred  to,  qua  manor,  in  any  traceable 
document  until  1286. 

Early  References  to  Pachenesham 

According  to  the  Domesday  Book  Pachenesham  was,  before  the 
Conquest,  valued  at  4  hides  but  now  (1086)  for  3  virgates.  In 
demesne  there  were  two  ploughs  and  eleven  viUeins  and  eight  bordars 
with  two  ploughs.  There  were  four  serfs,  two  half-mills  valued  at 
12/-,  5  acres  of  meadow  and  wood  for  three  hogs.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  value  was  taken  at  40/-.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  value  was  20/-  only  but  had  now  risen  to  70/-.  The  manor  was 
the  property  of  Bishop  Odo,  and  presumably  reverted  to  the  Crown 
on  the  Bishop's  rebellion. 

The  Pipe  Rolls  and  other  earlier  records  show  various  holdings 
in  Leatherhead: 

[a)  A  holding  returned  at  100/-  from  Hugh  de  St.  Omer,  1155-60.^ 

[b)  Ailricus  de  Leddrede  holding  ^  hide,  1195-6.^ 

[c)  Wm.  de  Es  holding  10/-  rent  granted  him  by  King  Richard 
for  the  profits  of  £25  land  in  Leddrede.^  During  1204  the 
holding  passed  to  Eustace  de  Es  and  in  1235-7  it  was  held  by 
Mathias  Besill.*  Apparently  this  parcel  was  acquired  by 
Eustace  de  Hacche  in  1292,  from  a  John  de  Broke  and  his 
wife  Christiana.^* 

{d)  Brian,  ostiarius  (Brian  de  Therefeld)  holding  in  Ledred  land 
of  the  gift  of  King  John  in  his  fifth  year  for  the  rent  of  a 
Norwegian  falcon  as  the  sole  service.''  In  the  fourth  year  of 
King  John  Brian  is  recorded^  as  holding  land  of  10/-  yearly 

*  This  article  sets  out  all  known  references  to  what  may  have  composed, 
or  what  may  have  been  included  in,  the  manor.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
its  story  from  the  first  mention  in  Domesday  Book  until  1286  is  very  vague. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  for  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  and  for  corrections  in  the  final  narrative,  and 
also  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Kiralfy,  LL.M.,  I'h.D.,  for  great  assistance  with  a  numbi-r 
of  transcripts  relating  to  the  manor. 

2  7 
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but  it  is  assumed  that  the  ten  shilUngs  is  merged  in  the  later 
gift  which  is  recorded^  and  in  other  documents  as  of  the  value 
of  70/2— but  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  as  69/10  (i.e.  70/-  less  two- 
pence !).  The  same  charter  of  5  John  gave  Brian  the  serjeanty 
of  the  forest  of  Wirthola,  referred  to  in  Brayley  as  the  forest 
of  Mickleham.  In  1219  the  Sheriff  was  ordered  to  allow  Luke 
de  Sandune  possession  of  land  valued  70/2  which  he  held  of 
the  gift  of  Brian  Aquarius  {sic),  and  which  had  been  taken 
into  the  King's  hand,  as  the  said  Luke  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  falcon  payable  therefor  and  for  all  other 
lands  held  by  Brian  constituting  the  heritage  of  his  heirs.' 
In  1221  a  Wm.  de  Herlane  took  a  falcon  to  the  Exchequer  in 
payment  for  Brian's  land  {^'pro  terra  que  fuit  Briani  Aquarii 
in  Leddrede  et  Driffield")  and  was  sent  on  with  it  to  the  justice 
in  the  Tower  of  London,^  while  the  Pipe  Rolls  for  1229  and 
1235-6  record  the  receipt  of  69/10  from  the  heirs  of  Brian 
hostiarius. 

[e)  In  1219  there  is  a  record^  that  Richard  Ewer  who  has  land 
in  Ledrede  owes  one  falcon,  and  the  Book  of  Fees^^  records 
{"Eskeet  in  Siirreia")  that  Richard  Lewer  (?Ewer)  holds  in 
that  ville  60/-  rent  of  the  gift  of  King  John  rendering  one 
falcon.  In  a  "Veredictum  Jnmdredi  de  Coppedethorn"  of  1235^^ 
a  Philip  de  Thorp  renders  60/-  which  the  sheriff  accounts  for 
in  his  farm  {"quos  vicecomes  percipit  ad  firmam  suam"). 
Since  "Ewer"  would  be  identical  with  "Aquarius"  Richard  is 
presumably  the  heir  of  Brian  and  this  holding  is  possibly  the 
same  as  the  69/10  (or  70/2)  granted  to  Brian  de  Therefeld 
by  the  same  King  and  for  the  same  rent. 

(/)  Three  serjeanties,  evidently  referring  to  three  separate  hold- 
ings, are  assigned  by  Manning  &  Bray,  quoting  PI.  Coronce  19 
Hen.  Ill,  to  1235. 

[g)  The  records  of  Merton  Priory  show  a  holding,  c.  1242,  of  20/- 
in  Pachenesham,^^  an  amount  confirmed  by  a  later  record. 
At  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Robert  Darcy,  1343,^^  the 
Priory  is  said  to  hold  one-half  Pachenesham  manor.  It 
appears  that  the  Priory's  holdings  were  in  the  manor  {vill) 
of  Pachenesham.^* 


The  Manor  of  Pachenesham 

The  next  record  is  the  first  mention  of  the  manor  since  1086. 
It  was  found  by  accident  in  the  fines  of  the  wrong  county  and 
records  the  transfer  in  1286  by  warranty  from  a  Peter  de  Wateville 
to  Eustace  de  Hacche  (with  their  respective  wives  as  parties)  of  the 
manor  of  Pachenesham  at  the  rental  of  one  clove  gillyflower,  the 
consideration  being  the  payment  to  de  Wateville  and  his  wife  of 
^lOO.i'^ 

In  an  Assize  Roll  of  1292^*'  it  is  stated  under  the  heading  of  "Nova 
Capitula"  that  a  Walter  de  Thorp  held  in  chief  two  holdings  valued 
at  70s.  2d.  by  serjeanty  and  the  service  of  one  hawk  per  annum, 
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including  other  property  in  other  counties;  and  that  Eustace  de 
Hacche  held  the  same  from  Walter  and  had  so  held  it  for  the  past 
six  years  (i.e.  since  he  bought  it  from  de  Wateville).  So  far  no 
other  record  of  this  de  Thorp  as  holding  property  in  Surrey  has 
been  found  nor  any  record  of  how  and  when  it  left  his  possession. 
An  Inquisition  of  20  Nov.  1300  on  the  death  of  Hamo  de  Gatton^' 
shows  Eustace  as  rendering  5/-  rent  and  suit  for  the  manor  of 
Fashenesham  (sic).  Perhaps  the  lord  of  Gatton  acquired  it  from 
de  Thorp. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  possession  of  de  Hacche,  who  died 
in  1306,  but  in  1307,  according  to  Brayley,^^  it  "was  held  by 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  His  sister  and  co-heiress 
married  Piers  de  Gaveston  the  King's  favourite  who  in  the  same 
year  obtained  from  his  royal  master  a  grant  to  himself  and  his 
wife  in  tail  of  the  manors  of  Pachenesham  and  Byfleet  with  the 
right  of  free-warren."  In  1308  Avice,  widow  of  Eustace,  was  granted 
a  manor  in  Northamptonshire  in  exchange  for  Pachenesham  which, 
the  grant  relates,  Eustace  had  by  his  charter  (not  now  traceable) 
granted  to  the  King.^^  Presumably  this  charter  had  taken  effect 
on  Eustace's  death. 

In  December  1309  Gaveston  sold  the  manor  to  Robert  Darcy 
and  Joan  his  wife.^^* 

In  1327  Darcy  and  his  heirs  were  granted  free  warren  in  their 
demesne  lands  in  Pachenesham  and  in  1328  a  View  of  Frankpledge 
of  all  their  tenants  in  their  manors  of  Pachenesham  and  Leddrede.*^ 
The  Roll  of  the  Court  including  a  View  of  Frankpledge  held  in  1472*^ 
(the  lord's  name  is  not  mentioned)  is  headed  "Pachenesham  and 
Lethered."  Did  the  view  extend  over  not  only  the  manorship  of 
Pachenesham  but  also  another  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  which, 
with  Fetcham,  formed  the  manor  of  Pachenesham  Parva  under  the 
Dabernons  (see  Appendix  II)? 

Darcy  died  in  the  beginning  of  1343  and  his  widow  obtained 
possession.2i  At  that  time  the  manor  was  stated  not  to  be  held  in 
chief,  the  record^^  reciting  that  Robert  had  been  jointly  enfeoffed 
with  Joan  of  the  said  manor  of  the  prior  of  Merton  and  Robert  de 
Northwode  by  certain  services.  The  de  Northwodcs  were  the 
successors  of  Hamo  de  Gatton  as  lords  of  Gatton,  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  lay  overlordship  of  Pachenesham. 

After  Joan's  death  the  manor  came  to  her  daughter  Margaret 
and  the  latter's  husband  Sir  John  Dargentein.  In  1353  Thomas 
Northwode  died  and  his  property  was  divided  between  his  two 
daughters,  Agnes  and  Joan.  To  this  Joan  came  the  rents  and  ser- 
vices due  from  "the  heir  of  Robert  Darcy.''^^  After  the  death  of 
Sir  John  and  his  wife,  both  in  1383,  the  manor  descended  to  their 
eldest  daughter  Maud  (or  Matilda)  and  her  (second)  husband  Sir 
Ivo  FitzWaryn.24  On  Sir  Ivo's  death,  as  a  widower,  in  1414  his 
daughter  Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir  John  Chediok,  was  his  heir."  Sir 
John  died  the  following  year  and  Eleanor  then  married  a  Ralph 
Busshe.2^ 

Ralph  and  Eleanor  sold  the  manor  to  a  William  Massy  in  1419/20"'^' 
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after  which  date — apart  from  a  reference  to  a  John  Massy  holding 
a  half-fee  in  Pachenesham  in  14282^ — the  ownership  is  uncertain 
until  John  Agmondesham  acquired  it  (or  part  of  it)  in  1498/9.^9 

This  takes  the  story  of  the  manor  up  to — and  some  years  beyond 
— the  period  of  the  buildings  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
excavations  in  1947-51.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  manor  is 
not  the  theme  of  the  present  article. 

The  Extent  of  the  Manor 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  suggest  any  particulars  of  the 
extent  of  the  manor  in  the  13th  century.  How  many  of  the  various 
properties  mentioned  in  {a)-{g)  above"  were  ever  included  in  the 
manor  as  acquired  by  Sir  Eustace  de  Hacche  from  Peter  de 
Wateville,  or — as  seems  probable — in  the  additions  made  by  Sir 
Eustace  during  his  ownership,  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
certainty.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  it  included  the  items 
(c),  {d)  and  [g)  with  other  land  acquired  from  the  lord  of  Gatton 
and,  possibly,  others. 

We  do  know  that  in  1287-93  Sir  Eustace  enclosed  18  acres  of 
heathland  in  what  is  now  Randalls  Road  and  diverted  or  stopped 
two  royal  roads  in  doing  so  (see  Mr.  John  Harvey's  article,  pp.  8-10, 
Vol.  1 ,  No.  2,  of  Proceedings  of  the  Leatherhead  and  District  Local 
History  Society,  1948).  As  was  ascertained  from  the  excavations 
there  in  1947-51  Sir  Eustace  rebuilt  the  manor  house  in  1292/3 
(confirmed  from  records)  and  enclosed  the  haU,  chapel  and  chief 
buildings  by  a  moat. 

A  rent-roll  of  the  manor  which  had  been  tentatively  dated  1325^'^ 
forms  a  memorandum  of  the  lands  and  buildings  comprising  the 
heritage  of  John,  the  son  and  heir  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  of  Leatherhead.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  docu- 
ment refers  to  Pachenesham  magna.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
either  way,  but  it  is  included  in  this  article  with  this  reservation. 

Among  some  documents  relating  to  the  manor  which  have  only 
very  recently  come  to  hght  is  a  document*'  headed  (in  Latin) 
"Rental  of  John  of  Lederede  made  as  to  the  tenements  at  Pachene- 
sham." This  is  a  very  interesting  item  because  it  sets  out  a  Hst 
of  rentals  (it  may  even  have  been  the  original  made  for  John  of 
Lederede  before  his  death) ;  and  attached  thereto  are  a  number  of 
annexes  and  an  addendum  on  the  back  (which  can  only  be  read 
under  an  ultra-violet  lamp)  setting  out  (i)  practically  the  same 
items  as  in  the  original  rental  but  evidently  brought  up  to  date, 
(ii)  a  Ust  of  rental  arrears  and  of  certain  paid-up  services  met  by 
providing  measures  of  barley,  (iii)  an  account  of  the  sheep  on  the 
manor— there  were  172  in  1327— and  (iv)  the  remnant  of 
(apparently)  an  account  of  the  animals  in  the  pound.  At  the  end 
of  the  revised  hst  there  is  a  note  that  a  court  is  to  be  held  {omnes 
tenentes  de  Pachenesham  summoneant"')  and  attached  to  the  original 
rental  is  a  court  roll  of  5  Edw.  Ill  held  on  the  Thursday  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  B.V.M.  (31  Jan.  1331).  At  this 
court  several  queries  on  holdings  were  cleared  up  including  the 
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holding  of  a  Thos.  Serlok  who  called  Gilbert  le  Glovere  to  produce 
a  deed  of  John  Randolf  granting  him  (Gilbert)  the  holding  until 
the  grandson  of  John  de  Lederede  came  of  age,  free  of  services  other 
than  a  rent  of  2  /-  yearly.  It  would  appear  that  the  whole  document 
and  its  annexes  represent  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  state 
of  the  manor  and — since  the  total  of  the  revised  rent  income  taUies 
exactly  with  the  £2-6-10  given  in  the  rent-roll  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph — formed  the  basis  on  which  the  latter  docu- 
ment was  prepared.  The  date  of  the  "1325"  rental  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  1331  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  first  known 
document  is  herein  referred  to  as  the  "rent-roll  of  c.  1325." 

The  rent-roll  of  c.  1325  almost  deserves  the  name  of  an  "extent." 
On  the  assumption  that  it  relates  to  Pachenesham  magna  it  does 
shed  some  light  on  the  manor  in  the  14th  century,  when  taken  with 
two  actual  extents  in  existence,  {viz.,  at  the  death  of  Robert  Darcy 
in  1343^^  and  at  the  death  of  Ivo  FitzWaryn  in  141425  respectively) 
and  a  rent-roll  of  1418.^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  two  actual  extents  deepen  rather  than 
lessen  the  mystery  of  the  tenure  of  the  manor.  Darcy  held  it  of 
the  Prior  of  Merton  and  the  lord  of  Gatton  while  FitzWaryn  is 
found  to  hold  it  of  the  King  in  chief  by  military  service.  Transfers 
of  1498/929  merely  refer  to  "the  chief  lords  of  that  fee"  {capitalihus 
dominis  feodi  illius) . 

A  comparison — Appendix  I — of  the  rent-roll  of  c.  1325  and  the 
two  extents  is  interesting,  remembering  that  at  the  latest  date  the 
estate  had  suffered  the  waste  and  destruction  by  the  tenants  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  site  of  the  manorhouse  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century.  The  rent-roll  of  c.  1325  ma}^  well  have 
included  items  not  properly  part  of  the  manor  and  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  20  acres  of  arable  are  not  shown  in  the  two  later  ex- 
tents. It  is  not  impossible  that  these  acres  represent  part  of  the 
land  ultra  aquam  and  for  which  John  Randolf  claimed  fealty  from 
Darcy  (see  Appendices  I  and  II).  This  view  is,  perhaps,  supported 
by  the  deed  of  John  Randolf  referred  to  in  the  court  roll'*'  men- 
tioned three  paragraphs  above. 

Of  the  36  acres  of  pasture,  meadow  and  woodland,  10  pasture, 
6  meadow  and  2  woodland  are  not  shown  in  Darc3''s  holding  in 
1343,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  rent  income. 
The  missing  acres  (excluding  the  arable)  reappear  in  1414  but  by 
this  time  6  acres  of  pasture  and  2  of  meadow  have  reverted  to  poor 
woodland.  The  "Assize  returns"  have  dropped  by  some  43  per 
cent,  but,  again,  this  may  be  because  of  the  conclusion  of  leases. 

The  Appendix  shows  that,  apart  from  the  destruction  of  the 
manorhouse  and  its  surrounding  buildings  and  garden,  the  manor, 
as  an  agricultural  unit,  was  still  active  in  the  15th  century;  never- 
theless, in  the  course  of  some  ninety  years  of  absentee  ownership, 
the  value  had  decreased  by  roughly  four-fifths  in  spite  of  money 
value  changes. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Ivo,  however,  matters  seem  to  have  im- 
proved, perhaps  because  the  whole  property  was  split  among  various 
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tenants — or  owners — who  worked  and  improved  it.  The  rental  of 
1418*^  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  income  was  derived  from  rents. 
These  came  from  a  large  number  of  free  tenants  paying  £5-9-6| 
in  small  sums,  mostly  of  1  /-  or  less,  though  a  few  paid  up  to  13/4 
(one  paid  1  /-  and  three  days'  boonwork) ;  a  much  smaller  number 
of  bondsmen  {nativi)  paying  a  total  of  £3-12-4  (the  average  pay- 
ment being  twice  that  of  the  free  tenants)  and  thirteen  tenants,  or 
lessees,  paying  among  them  £16-2-10  for  the  rest  of  the  manor. 
These  last  items  probably  comprised  the  site  of  the  manorhouse 
and  what  had  been  the  lord's  demesne  and  included  such  items  as 
"the  Parklield,"  "the  old  garden,"  "the  dovecote  house,"  "one 
garden  of  the  manor,"  "the  pond,"  etc.  The  total  of  the  rent-roll 
is  stated  to  be  "£25-7-2|,  i  lb.  of  pepper,  i  lb.  of  cummin  for  the 
key  of  the  garden  and  9d.  for  3  days'  boonwork." 

The  rental  was  prepared  after  the  sale  of  the  property  to  WilHam 
Massy;  a  more  business-like  control  had  evidently  been  taken  by 
Sir  Ivo's  daughter  and  her  husband  Ralph  Busshe. 

The  devolution  of  the  lands  of  the  manor  among  tenants  with  no 
responsibility  for  the  manor  as  a  whole  had,  of  course,  the  natural 
consequence  that  the  lord  took  no  personal  interest  in  the  area 
and  neglected  the  duties  expected  of  him  to  maintain  the 
"amenities"  of  the  district.  Thus,  in  June,  1472,  a  Court  with  a 
View  of  Frankpledge^^  reported  [inter  alia)  that  there  was  no  cucking 
stool,  the  pillory  and  stocks  were  in  great  disrepair  and  a  certain 
bridge  was  unserviceable — all  "due  to  the  lord's  neglect."  The 
lord's  name  is  not,  however,  stated.  Nevertheless,  lessees  could, 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  get  a  good  price  for  their  holdings.^^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  tenants  in  the  14th  century  v/ho  (or  one 
of  them)  allowed  the  demesne  property  to  decay.  Those  mentioned 
are:  Thomas  Weston  who  acquired  it  in  1323;^^  John  of  Lederede 
and  his  heirs  (with  the  reservation  previously  mentioned) ;  Roger  de 
Aperdele  (pro  Rico  "fil"  Rogeri),  c.  1348;36  ?  another  Roger,  c.  1366" 
Will'(?)  Randolf,  c.  1383 ;^4  and  William  Wymeldon,  1386-93.^2 

There  are  very  few  court  rolls  available  for  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. 49  Those  known  are:  one  of  1319 ;=^»  two  of  1322; 4°'  ^^ 
four  of  1323  and  one  of  1324 ;4o  one  of  1328;*«  one  of  1331  ;4'  one  of 
1333,  two  of  1336  and  one  of  1338 — all  for  Pachenesham  the  court 
of  John  Randolf  ;*i  one  of  1472  for  a  court  of  "Pachenesham  and 
Lethered"  with  a  View  of  Frankpledge.  ^^ 

These  are  interesting  documents  but  contain  nothing  beyond  the 
usual  domestic  details  and  throw  no  hght  on  the  actual  extent, 
unless  anything  can  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  persons  in- 
volved. Over  the  period  1319-24  there  are  records  of  seven^"  courts 
in  which  appear  the  names  of  94  different  persons — tenants,  copy- 
hold and  bondsmen.  Of  the  28  who  are  named  in  the  first  court 
14  appear  in  later  courts,  including  9  who  appear  also  in  the  seventh. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  73  families  are  comprised  in  the  94  names. 
Of  this  94  only  5  names  appear  in  the  rolls  of  John  Randolf's  court 
of  1333-8  but  the  Randolf  rolls  do  contain  names  of  persons  who 
were  apparently  later  members  of  some  of  the  73  famiUes  before 
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mentioned.  As  a  mere  estimate  there  were  perhaps  6(J-70  famihes 
at  any  one  time  working  in  the  manor  during  1319  24.  This  was 
evidently  during  the  hey-day  of  the  manor  when  (probably)  Robert 
Darcy  had  only  recently  ceased  personal  occupation  and  the  evils 
of  absentee-ownership  had  had  no  time  to  show  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  destruction  the  manorhouse  itself  and  its  imme- 
diate precincts  are  described  in  the  case  brought  against  \Vm. 
Wymeldon  by  Sir  Ivo  in  1398.  The  latter  and  his  wife  Matilda  had 
"demised  to  the  said  William  the  manor  of  Pachenesham  with 
appurtenances  and  two  water-mills  belonging  to  the  same  manor 
to  hold  for  term  of  hfe  to  the  same  William.  WilUam  had  made 
waste  sale  and  destruction  of  the  lands,  houses,  woods  and  gardens 
within  the  aforesaid  manor,  namely  by  digging  in  two  acres  of  land- 
and  taking  sand  and  clay  therefrom  and  selling  it  to  the  value  of 
40  shillings;  by  taking  down  various  houses  within  the  aforesaid 
manor  and  taking  timber  therefrom  and  seUing  it,  namely:  one  hall 
of  the  price  of  ;^40:  two  chambers,  one  chapel,  two  bams  and  two 
watermills  each  of  the  price  of  20  marks :  two  cow-byres  and  a  hay- 
bjTe  and  one  dovehouse  each  of  the  price  of  10  marks  and  two 
stables  each  of  the  price  of  £10,  and  also  by  cutting  down  and 
seUing  thirty  oaks  and  thirty  ash  trees  each  of  the  price  of  4/- 
and  cutting  down   in   the  gardens  and  seUing  twenty  pear  trees 

and  thirty  apple  trees  each  of  the  price  of  2  /- Verdict : 

that  William  Wymeldon  had  made  waste  before  that  Monday 
(17  Nov.  1393)  on  which  Ivo  and  Matilda  [re-]  entered  to  the  extent 
of  pulling  down  one  stable  and  selling  the  timber  thereof  to  the 
value  of  17/6  and  also  by  cutting  down  in  the  woods  three  oaks 
of   the   price   of    lOd and   had   made   no    other   waste.... "^^ 

This,  then,  was  the  sad  end  of  the  manorhouse  with  its  outbuildings 
and  doubtless  pleasant  surround  of  gardens  and  orchard,  erected 
probably  by  Brian  de  Therefeld  (there  is  no  archaeological  evidence 
of  any  building  on  the  site  prior  to  c.  1200),  rebuilt  by  Eustace  de 
Hacche  in  1 292  /3  and  finally  pulled  down  by  careless  or  conscience- 
less tenants  under  a  succession  of  absentee  owners. 

An  ingenious  (though  unsupported)  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  destruction  of  the  manorhouse  and  outbuildings — probably 
not  occupied  by  the  then  tenant — was  due  to  a  disastrous  fire  which 
consumed  much  of  Leatherhead  in  1392^^  and  perhaps  resulted  in 
the  pulling  down  of  the  empty  buildings  to  rebuild  or  repair  some 
of  the  devastated  area. 

Where  the  site  was  of  any  pre-Conquest  manorhouse  is  unknown 
and  will  only  be  ascertained  by  a  lucky,  and  hardly  Ukely,  stroke 
of  fortune  in  the  future. 

NOTES 

1  Pipe  Roll  Society,  2-7  Hy.  II. 

a  Ibid..  7-8  Ric.  I. 

=*  Ibid..  9-10  Ric.  I.  et  seq.  The  de  Es  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  is  apparently  the 
same  person  as  the  d'Eyo's  mentioned  in  V.C.H. 

«  Book  of  Fees — Testa  de  Neville,  Parts  I  and  11.  The  1237  record  adds 
"quos  ienuit  Magister  Ingenator  de  doiw  regis." 
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*  Rotuli  Chartarum,  5  John.  "Pro  una  austurcu  Norese  reddenda  inde  per 
anno  pro  omni  servicio." 

6  Cal.  Rot.  Chart.,  4  John,  m.24. 

^  K.R.  Mema. — Roll  3,  4  Hen.  Ill,  m.5.  "Precept' est  vicecom'  quod  facial 
habere  Luce  de  Sandime  seisinam  de  LXX  sol'  et  ij  den'  terre  .  .  .  in  Ledrede 
quas  ipse  tenuit  de  dono  Briani  aquarii  per  cartani  suam  et  unde  ipse  fuit 
saisiius  in  vita  predicti  Briani  .  .  . 

In  membr.  7d  the  Sheriff  is  ordered  to  allow  no  one  to  have  possession  of  the 
land  or  goods  in  Ledrede  which  had  belonged  to  Brian  without  the  King's 
Order. 

8  L.T.  Mema.,  Roll  IV. 

9  K.R.  Mema..  Roll  3,  4  Hen.  Ill,  m.l2d. 
"  Testa  de  Neville,  Part  I. 

"  Ibid,  Part  II. 

^2  Records  of  Merion  Priory,  Heales,  1898. 

^*  P.R.O.,  CI35/70/3.  "Et  dicunt  quod  medietas  dicti  manerii  de  Pachenesham 
tenetur  de  Priore  de  Merton  ut  de  nianerio  suo  de  Ewell,  per  servitia  reddenda 
eidem  Priori  per  annum  ad  qiiatuor  terminos  principales  XX  s.  et  sectam  Curie 
ipsiiis  Prioris  apud  Ewell  de  tribus  septimanis  in  tres  septimanas.  Et  alia 
medietas  dicti  manerii  tenetur  de  Roberto  de  Northwode,  Domino  de  Gattone,  per 
servitium  reddendum  eidem  Roberto  per  annum  V  s,  ad  Festum  Purificationis 
Beate  Marie  pro  omnibus  servitiis." 

"  See  P.R.O.  Calendars  of  Charter  Rolls  and  Close  Rolls,  12  April,  10  Edw. 
Ill  (The  Prior  and  Convent  "shall  have  all  chattels  as  aforesaid  in  the  manors 
of  Fetcham,  Ashtead,  .  .  .  and  in  .  .  .  their  manor  of  Ewell  Co.  Surrey  and 
in  the  towns  of  .  .  .  Pachevsham  .  .  .  members  of  the  said  manor  of  Ewell  .  .  .") 

^*  Sussex  Fines,  14  Edw.  I,  No.  991. 

^*  P.R.O.,  J.I.I. /892.  "Ad  ij  capitulum  de  feod.  domini  Regis  et  tenentibus 
siiis  qui  ca.  etc.  Dicunt  quod  Walterus  de  Thorp  tenuit  de  domino  Rege  in  capite 
LXX  solid,  ij  den.  redditi  in  Leddr'  per  seriantiam  et  servicium  unius  hostrici 
sorri  reddend.  inde  per  annum  et  eciam  pro  aliis  tenementis  in  aliis  comitatibus 
quern  vero  redditum  LXXs.,  ijd.  Eustachius  de  Hache  modo  tenet  per  medium 
Walteri  de  Thorp  et  quem  tenuit  per  sex  pretfritos  [annos]." 

1'  P.R.O.  Inquisitions,  C133/636. 

i«  B.  &  B.  History  of  Surrey,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  426/7. 

13  P.R.O.  Fine  Rolls,  2  Edw.  II,  C60/107. 

20  Cal.  Rotulorum  Patentium  P.70  m.20,  3  Edw.  11,  also  P.R.O.  Cal.  Patent 
Rolls,  12  Feb.,  3  Edw.  II  (confirming). 

21  P.R.O.  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  10  Apr.,  17  Edw.  III. 

22  Ibid. 

23  P.R.O.  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  23  Feb.,  37  Edw.  III. 
2*  P.R.O.  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  20  Jan.,  45  Edw.  III. 
25  P.R.O.  0138/9/38(4). 

28  P.R.O.  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  11  Feb.,  3  Hen.  V. 

2'  Sussex  Fines,  7  Hen.  V,  No.  2876.  (There  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
date  should  not  be  6  Hen.  V — see  date  of  Rental  (48)  infra). 

28  Feudal  Aids,  Vol.  V,  p.  125. 

2*  In  1499  John  Agmondesham  with  three  others  acquired  from  a  Thomas 
Ryall  one  fourth  part  of  one  half  of  the  manor  of  Pachenesham  which  Robert 
Fenys,  knight,  held  for  hfe  of  the  said  Thomas  (P.R.O.,  C.P.  25(1):252:78 
m.43).  In  the  same  year  there  is  another  fine  (P.R.O.,  C.P.  25(1)  /232/78/43 :68) 
between  Agmondesham  and  John  Rympynden  by  which  Agmondesham 
acquired  one  messuage,  one  dovecote,  200  acres  arable,  30  acres  meadow,  40 
acres  pasture,  20  acres  woodland  and  10/-  income  from  the  said  Rympynden. 
(This  must  have  been  almost  all  the  original  manor.)  Ryall  received  40  silver 
marks  as  consideration  and  Rympynden  100  silver  marks. 

30  K.R.O.,  S.C.  6/25. 

31  P.R.O.,  CI 35/70/3. 

32  De  Banco  Roll,  Mich.,  22  Ric.  II,  P.R.O.  C.P.40/551  m.422  as  trans- 
cribed and  translated  by  Mr.  John  Harvey,  F.S.A.  There  is  also  the  reference 
in  V.C.H.  Notes,  K.R.O.,  quoting  B.M.Add.  Ch.27759  giving  an  indenture 
of  14  Feb.,  7  Hen.  V,  between  Wm.  Massy,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Pachene- 
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sham,  and  Wm.  Wymeldon  as  to  certain  rents  owed  by  Wymeldon  to  Massy 
and  the  rent  and  title  of  a  tenement  in  Leddrede. 

^*  Higden,  Polychronicon  (ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  Rolls  Series,  IX,  271)  con- 
tinued by  John  Malverne. 

»*  Surrey  Fines,  C.P.25(I)/227/26/8,  20  Edw.  I.  "de  decern  solidatis  reddi- 
tum  cum  pertinentis  in  Ledrede  percipiendis  per  annum  per  manus  Johannis  de 
Cherreburgh  et  Radulphi  le  Bercher."  (This  Ralph  the  Shepherd  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  birth  of  de  Hacche's  grandson  in  1291). 

»5  P.R.O.  Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  XV,  p.  235. 

36  P.R.O.  Chancery  I.P.M.'s,  No.  48,  21  Edw.  III. 

*^  P.R.O.  Inquisitions  ad  Quod  Damnum,  30  Edw.  Ill,  File  CCCLVI.  9. 

3*  A  court  roll  (K.R.O.,  S.C.6/1)  for  Sat.,  morrow  of  St.  John  atite  Portain 
Latinam  16  Edw.  II  (1323,  7th  May)  commences  "P'ma  Cur'  post  camp' 
Thome  de  Weston."  This  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  since  rolls  of  1328** 
and  1331*'  are  headed  "Court  of  Wm.  of  Weston,  guardian  of  John  s.  and  h. 
of  Margaret  once  dau.  and  h.  of  John  of  Lederede."  Either  Thomas  acquired 
a  short  term  lease  from  his  kinsman  the  guardian  during  the  child's  minority 
or  John  followed  Thomas  as  Lessee  and  died  almost  at  once.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  the  possibility  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  the  two  rolls  of  1328 
and  1331  refer  to  Pachenesham  parva. 

3»  Brit.  Museum,  Addit.  Roll,  26,055. 

"  K.R.O.,  S.C.  6/1-3. 

"  K.R.O.,  S.C.  6/4. 

«  K.R.O.,  S.C.  6/6. 

"  P.R.O.,  Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  vol.  IV,  pp.  27  and  94. 

**  K.R.O.,  S.C.  6/23. 

*5K.R.O.,  S.C.  59/1/1. 

4«K.R.O..  S.C.  59/1/2. 

*'  K.R.O.,  S.C.  59/2/1.    Attached  to  this  rental  is  a  court  roll  of  5  Edw.  III. 

**  K.R.O.,  S.C.  59/2/2.  "Rental  of  the  manor  of  Pachenesham  renewed  and 
examined  in  1st  Court  of  Wm.  Massy  with  view  of  frankpledge  held  in  1  Oct., 
6  Hen.  V." 

"Three  rolls  and  two  rentals  of  the  14th  century  (S.C.  59/1/1-2  and 
59/2/1-2)  have  very  recently  come  to  light  and  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Kingston  Record  Office.  With  them  is  a  large  number  of  rolls  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  (S.C.  59/1  /3-5)  covering  (with  some  breaks)  the  years  1520-1685. 
There  is  also  a  rental  of  1509— S.C.  59/2/3. 

*"  This  excludes  one  of  the  1322  courts  the  existence  of  which  was  discovered 
after  this  analysis  had  been  made. 
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APPENDIX  II 

The  property  represented  by  the  Court  of  John  Randolf  was,  at 
best,  a  reputed  manor  only.  The  Victoria  County  History,  Surrey, 
III,  p.  296,  suggests  the  holdings  of  the  Randolfs  (Randulfs) — 
which  were  never  described  as  a  manor — became  amalgamated 
with  another  estate  known  as  Pachenesham  Parva,  which  in  turn 
was  formed  from  a  Leatherhead  manor  held  with  Fetcham  by  the 
D'Abernons.  It  is  tempting  to  accept  this  other  estate,  represented, 
as  stated  by  V.C.H.,  by  the  messuage  and  property  known  as 
Randalls,  as  being  the  original  land  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
held  by  a  certain  Randulf  of  Bishop  Odo  and  assessed  in  1086  at 
1  virgate  worth  10/-.  There  is,  however,  no  record,  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls  or  elsewhere,  which  refers  to  this  holding. 

John  Randolf  was  far  from  an  uncommon  name  around  1320-50. 
The  name  occurs  in  Inquisitions  and  Proofs  of  Age  as  that  of  holders 
of  land  in  several  places,^  and  also  as  that  of  a  justice  in  eyre  and 
of  Oyer  et  Terminer  for  Northamptonshire  who  was  replaced  in 
1329  as  too  infirm  to  serve. ^  There  is  one  Commission  only,  in  1331, 
which  is  specifically  directed  to  John  Randolf  "of  Ledred"  for  an 
inquiry  in  co.  Southampton,^  although  there  is  a  number  of  other 
Commissions  to  a  John  Randolf  (without  the  place  name)  which  by 
inference  concern  the  same  person.  A  John  Randolf  was  stated  by 
witnesses  to  have  been  a  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  John  ate 
Berugh  at  Albury  in  1340,*  and  (possibly)  the  same  man  was  the 
first  witness  at  the  proof  of  age  in  1312  of  John  Hardredeshull, 
grandson  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Hacche  and  born  at  Pachenesham  in 
1291.  This  witness,  living  at  Pachenesham,  could  testify  because 
he  had  married  his  wife,  Idonea,  seventeen  years  before  when  the 
child,  whom  he  saw  daily,  was  just  over  four  years  old.^  Bookham 
records  mention  a  John  Randolf  who  was  admitted  in  1332  to  a  half 
virgate  belonging  to  his  late  father,  Gilbert,  and  four  years  later 
admitted  to  a  cottage  and  curtilage  and  a  rood  of  land  held  by  his 
late  mother  Alice  le  Yrrshe  in  bondage.**  He  also  surrendered  property 
in  Great  Bookham  in  1339.^  As  the  V.C.H.  suggests,  Jolm  Randolf 
was,  or  made  himself,  a  person  of  some  importance.  Three  of  his 
four  extant  Court  Rolls^  include  an  order  to  distrain,  inter  aUos, 
Robert  Darcy  to  be  at  the  next  Court  to  do  fealty  to  the  lord 
(Sir  Robert  appears  to  have  ignored  this),  while  at  the  Court  of  1338 
it  is  ordered  to  distrain  all  tenants  who  hold  of  the  lord  by  miUtary 
service  to  do  homage  to  the  lord.  Mr.  John  Harvey  has  kindly 
added  the  information  that  John  Randolf  was  also  mentioned  as 
the  first  of  seven  witnesses  at  Fetcham  on  February  7,  1339/40, 
to  a  deed  of  John  ate  Haluehyde  (Slyfield  deeds,  K.R.O.) 

^  P.R.O.,  Calendars  of  Inquisitions. 

2  P.R.O.,  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  1327-30,  p.  465. 

3  P.R.O.,  Cal.  Inquisitions  Misc.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1242.  (Also  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
1330-34,  p.  203).  *  P.R.O.  Cal.  Inquisitions,  Vol.  XI,  No.  127. 

sp.R.O.,  K.B.  27,  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  6  Edw.  II,  Mich,  term  (Roll  11, 
No.  210)  m.92. 

«  Chcrtsey  Abbey  Cartulary,  Cal.  of  Landsdowne  MSS.,  434.  [S.R.S.  38] 
"Courts  held  at  Bookham":  4'l6,  p.  3.  and  S18,  p.  7. 

7  S.R.S.,  48,  No.  1052.  »  K.R.O..  S.C.  6/4. 


THE  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS  AT 
ST.  JOHN'S,  STOKE-NEXT-GUILDFORD 

BY 

H.  W.  POINTER,  M.A. 

AND 

BERNARD  RACKHAM,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

THE  east  window  in  the  north  chapel  of  St.  John's,  Stoke- 
next-Guildford,  is  filled  with  fragments  of  ancient  glass. 
They  were  inserted  there  in  1938,  having  previously  occupied 
two  panels  in  the  hall  doors  of  Stoke  Park  Mansion,  adjacent  to  the 
church.i  In  a  letter  dated  December  12,  1954,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ellames, 
who  arranged  the  glass  in  the  window,  records  that  the  late  Dr. 
G.  C.  WilHamson  endeavoured  at  the  request  of  the  Guildford 
Glass  Company  to  trace  its  earUer  history.  Dr.  WiUiamson  informed 
Mr.  Ellames  that  the  glass  was  originally  in  the  south  aisle  windows 
of  Stoke  Church,  which  were  broken  when  the  walls  of  the  aisle 
collapsed;  "the  fragments  were  collected  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  after  a  lapse  of  time  were  made  up  into  the  panels  for  the 
mansion  doors." 

The  glass  is  very  various  in  origin  and  date.  Most  of  it  is  English, 
and  some  of  the  earliest,  of  the  15th  century,  may  well  be  remnants 
of  the  original  glazing  of  the  aisle  windows,  now  rebuilt,  but  this 
is  no  more  than  a  conjecture;  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  following  words  have  been  scratched  with  a  diamond, 
presumably  in  the  course  of  repairs,  on  a  pane  of  plain  white  glass 
below  the  fragments  described  below  as  IV.  22,  23: 

Ja^  Batchelur  Glazed  this  window  sept.  24  1802  about  it'^-  Guildford 
Surry. 

The  EngUsh  fragments  are  very  various  in  quality  (some  showing 
glass-painting  of  a  high  standard),  and  can  hardly  have  come  all 
from  a  single  church,  whether  Stoke  or  elsewhere.  A  considerable 
proportion  show  lettering  or  ornament  of  early  Tudor  style,  such  as 
ornate  Roman  capitals  of  the  kind  favoured  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Very  few  are  of  coloured  pot-metal  (that  is,  glass 
coloured  in  the  process  of  manufacture):  the  majority  are  of  white 
glass  painted  in  black  on  the  "inside,"  with  details  coloured  by 
staining  with  silver-yellow  on  the  "outside."^    A  few  of  the  later 

^  This  is  recorded  in  a  pane  included  with  the  fragments  inscribed:  "This 
window  was  made  up  with  mediaeval  glass  taken  from  doors  in  Stoke  Park 
Mansion  by  J.  J.  Ellames,  Guildford  Glass  Works  Limited,  February  18th 
1938." 

-  These  two  words  are  indistinct. 

*A11  described  below  as  black  and  yellow  exhibit  this  technique. 
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pieces,  mostly  heraldic,  have  painting,  either  on  white  glass  or  on 
coloured  pot-metal,  in  coloured  enamels.  There  are  several  quarries 
(mostly  fragmentary)  from  a  single  18th-century  window,  probably 
domestic. 

Included  with  these  English  panes  and  fragments  is  a  good  deal 
of  Continental  glass;  this  is  of  the  kind  which,  in  the  troubled  times 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  brought 
over  to  this  country  in  quantities  by  travellers  and  dealers,  and  may 
now  be  found  in  churches  and  secular  buildings  all  over  Great 
Britain.  1  How  much  of  this  was  in  the  windows  at  Stoke  at  the 
time  of  the  collapse  or  may  have  been  added  to  fill  out  the  panels 
at  the  Mansion  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  heraldry;  much  of  this  appears 
to  consist  of  separated  quarterings  from  portions  of  one — or  more 
than  one — large  shield;  very  tantahzingly,  they  do  not  yield  any 
clue  to  the  locality  from  which  they  originally  came. 

The  blazons  of  the  four  separate  large  shields  (Part  I,  CI 2,  D18, 
Part  II,  C12,  D14)  and  two  small  shields  (Part  I,  F36,  Part  II,  Al) 
are  dealt  with  as  they  occur  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  window. 
It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  actual  person  (s)  entitled  to  bear  these 
arms,  partly  because  the  shields  appear  to  have  no  bearing  on 
families  connected  with  Surrey.  In  only  one  of  these  is  it  at  all 
possible  to  state  approximately  to  what  person  (s)  the  arms  refer. 

It  is  fairly  conclusive  that  the  separate  rectangles  of  arms  (Part  I, 
A2,  B5,  D25,  29,  F34,  Part  II,  B8,  E19),  except  one  (Part  II,  F24) 
precluded  by  its  larger  size  and  chiefly  by  certain  suggestive  heraldic 
detail,  were  all  quarterings  from  one  large  shield;  moreover  there 
are  probably  others  missing,  and,  in  particular,  the  1st  and  2nd 
quarters  which  would  bring  in  the  quarterings  here  seen.  As  fre- 
quently happens  when  the  glass  from  a  window  was  dismembered 
and  moved  from  one  building  to  another,  as  in  the  present  case,  it 
was  finally  set  up  for  posterity  by  persons  without  heraldic  know- 
ledge, resulting  in  the  misplacing  of  the  relevant  arms  in,  say,  one 
re-assembled  shield.  This  can  be  confusing,  but  in  the  present  case, 
as  a  strongly  suggestive  sketch  pedigree  (appended)  will  show,  it  is 
possible  to  give  clues  to  the  separate  quarterings  appearing  in  the 
glass. 

The  person  entitled  to  these  quarterings  would  be  a  Dudley,  son 
or  daughter  of  John  Dudley  (beheaded  1533)  and  Jane  Guilford,  or, 
as  their  daughter  Mary  Dudley  married  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  K.G., 
and  had  a  son  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  husband  of  Frances  Walsingham, 
Sir  Philip  could  be  entitled  to  these  quarterings,  though  the  Sidney 
quartering  is  lost.  It  is  made  more  difficult  to  reconstruct  a  shield, 
whether  of  twelve  or  sixteen  or  more  quarterings,  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  rectangular  quarterings  here  include  part  of  the  curve 
which  there  would  be  at  the  base  of  the  shield,  and  one  cannot 

^  There  was  a  regular  trade  in  such  Continental  glass-paintings,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  records  of  the  dealer  J.  C.  Hampp,  of  5sor\vich  (see  Journal 
of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass-Painters,  Vol  II,  No.  2,  U)27,  p.  86, 
B,  Rackham,  "English  importations  of  foreign  stained  glass"). 
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know  now  what  quarterings  were  at  the  base.  Some,  which  could 
have  been  brought  in  by  Grey  and  could  here  include  Astley, 
Hastings  (without  label),  Valence,  de  Montchensy,  Marshall  and 
Clare,  could  have  appeared  on  the  base  line.  In  the  key  pedigree 
which  follows,  the  names  of  the  heiresses  bearing  the  quarterings 
present  here  are  shown  in  itahcs. 

With  regard  to  the  one  exception  Part  II,  F24,  which  is  the 
quarter  for  HASTINGS,  there  is  the  presence  of  one  point  of  a  label 
(for  cadency,  for  an  eldest  son).  To  do  justice  to  the  reasons  why 
this  quartering  could  not  be  included  with  the  others,  though  the 
relevant  marriage  with  a  Hastings  does  occur  in  the  pedigree,  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  at  greater  length  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Because  of  the  inclusion  of  part  of  a  whole  label,  probably  of 
three  points,  this  quartering  must  have  been  on  the  top  hne  of  a 
shield.  If  the  top  line  consisted  of  an  odd  number  of  quarterings, 
this  point,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  quartering,  could  have  been 
in  the  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  (if  three  quarters),  or  1st,  3rd  or  5th  (if  five 
quarters).  If  the  top  line  had  been  of  an  even  number,  say  four, 
then  Hastings  and  its  label  point  would  be  in  the  1st  or  4th,  for  the 
middle  point  in  this  case  would  cover  the  pourfilar  line  between  the 
2nd  and  3rd  quarters.  It  is  now  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  whole 
shield  from  one  quarter,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  followed  by  the 
scientist  who  constructed  a  whole  ichthyosaurus,  let  us  say,  from 
one  or  two  bones. 

Though,  as  stated,  the  marriage  with  a  Hastings  heiress  comes  in 
the  pedigree,  the  presence  of  the  label  and  the  order  of  marshalling 
make  it  evident  that  it  does  not  belong  here,  but  to  another  shield 
now  lost.  If  it  had  been  quartered  here,  not  only  would  it  have  come 
on  a  lower  line  of  quarterings,  but — and  this  is  important — if  it 
had  been  in  the  top  line  of  the  shield  belonging  to  the  pedigree, 
the  quarters  preceding  it  and  bringing  in  Hastings  would  each  have 
been  covered  by  other  parts  of  the  label,  which  they  are  not.  If 
the  Hastings  quarter  had  had  a  complete  label  (as  Lisle  has  a  com- 
plete crescent)  it  could  here  be  included,  as  are  the  Brotherton  arms 
in  the  2nd  quarter  of  the  arms  of  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  window  is  divided  by  a  mullion  and  a  transom  into  four 
rectangular  parts^  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  six  panels. 
The  panes  and  fragments  will  be  described  in  order,  starting  at 
the  top  of  each  panel. 

PART  I  {see  PI.  I) 
Panel  A 

1  Portion  of  a  quarry  with  quatrefoil  of  Classical  design  painted 
in  black  and  deep  amber  stain  on  yellow  glass.  Probably  from 
a  domestic  window.    18th  century. 

2  Quarter  from  a  shield:  Or,  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  sable 

^  Each  of  these  four  parts  is  illustrated  by  a  photograph,  Plates  I  and  II 
occupying  the  top  left  and  right,  and  Plates  III  and  IV  the  bottom  left  and 
right  quarters  respectively. 
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(LISLE),  in  centre  chief  a  crescent  argent  for  cadency  (for  a 
second  son).  Painted  in  silver-yellow  and  black,  the  crescent 
reserved  in  white. 

16th  century.  (Margery  de  Lisle  was  great-granddaughter  of 
Warine,  second  son  of  Warine  de  Lisle). 

3  A  yellow  tulip,  painted  in  silver-yellow  and  red  and  green 
enamel.   Dutch.    17th  century. 

Panel  B 

4  Part  of  a  swag  of  fruit  and  berries  painted  in  grisaille.  17th 
century. 

5  Quarter  from  a  shield :  Or,  a  saltire  between  four  martlets  sable 
(GULDEFORD).  Painted  in  black  on  yellow  glass.  Perhaps 
from  the  same  shield  as  I.  2  above.  Enclosed  between  three 
fragments  of  18th-century  quarries  similar  to  I.  1  above. 

6  A  heraldic  hon  passant  gardant.  Painted  in  grisaille.  18th 
century. 

7  An  angel's  head  with  curly  hair  and  plain-bordered  halo,  black 
and  yellow.    15th  or  early  16th  century. 

Panel  C 

8  An  angel's  head,  similar  to  I.  7  and  perhaps  from  the  same 
window,  though  smaller  in  scale.    15th  or  early  16th  century. 

9  Fragment  similar  to  I.  1. 

10  Letter  h  (black  letter),  black  and  yeUow,  with  stars  scratched 
through  solid  black  enamel  under  the  arch  of  the  letter. 

11,  13  Fragments  of  architectural  detail  painted  in  shades  of 
brown  enamel.    16th  century. 

12  Shield  (surrounded  by  a  modern  non-heraldic  light  blue  border). 
Azure,  a  less  dancetty  ermine  between  three  lions'  heads  or, 
muraUy  crowned  argent  (FELLOWES).  Painted  in  blue  enamel 
and  silver-yellow.  Late  16th  or  early  17th  century.  (The  base 
patched  with  modem  amber-coloured  glass.) 

14  A  rose  in  ruby  glass,  the  centre  abraded  and  painted  in  silver- 
yeUow.    16th  century.    (Perhaps  heraldic,  compare  I.  18  below.) 

15  Part  of  a  vine-leaf,  black  and  yellow.    15th  century. 

Panel  D 

16  Small  fragment,  silver-yellow.    15th  century. 

17,  19  Fragments  of  balustrade  of  Renaissance  design,  in  choco- 
late-brown enamel.    16th  century. 

18  Shield.  Quarterly,  1  Gules,  on  a  cross  engrailed  or  live  roses 
gules  (COMBERFORD).  (Ruby  pot-metal,  abraded  and 
painted  in  silver-yellow.)  2  Azure,  two  bars  in  chief  a  cross 
paty  fitchy  or  (HOLT).  (Blue  pot-metal,  painted  in  silver- 
yellow.)  3  Gules,  a  tower  argent  (BRENCHLEY).  (Ruby 
abraded).  4  Azure,  a  cross  patonce  or.  (Blue  pot-metal,  painted 
in  silver-yellow,  the  blue  field  diapered  in  black.) 

20  and  32  A  sexfoil  flower  above  w  in  black  letter,  painted  in  black. 
15th  or  early  16th  century.    (Traversed  by  the  saddlebar.) 
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Panel  E 

21  Part  of  a  Renaissance  griffin  scroll,  black  and  yellow.  Middle 
of  16th  century. 

22  A  wing,  black  and  yellow.    16th  century. 

23  A  grotesque  lion  mask,  painted  in  enamel  colours.    17th  century. 
24,  28  Portions  of  quarries  similar  to  I.  1. 

25  Part  of  a  shield  in  blue-flashed  glass,  abraded  and  painted  in 
silver- yellow.  Or,  two  lions  passant  azure  (SOMERY).  16tli 
century. 

26  Strawberry-leaf,  part  of  a  large  crown  or  coronet.  Painted  in 
black,  silver-yellow  and  blue  enamel  (a  trace).    17th  centur}^ 

27  Capital  T  preceded  by  A  (?  -  a  trace  only  remains).    Painted 
in  black  and  yellow.    The  "ragged  staff"  terminations  of  the" 
latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  lettering  of  inscriptions  on 
glass  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  which  this  fragment  may  be 
attributed. 

29  Quarter  from  a  shield.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  or  (TALBOT).  Ruby  glass,  abraded  and  painted  in 
silver- yellow.    16th  century. 

Panel  F 

30  Jewelled  cross  above  a  border  of  trefoils  (from  a  crown).  Black 
and  yellow.  Probably  part  of  the  Royal  crown  from  a  heraldic 
panel.  The  style  is  that  common  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI; 
a  close  parallel  in  stained  glass  is  provided  by  a  panel  with  the 
Royal  Arms  formerly  at  Cassiobury,  Hertfordshire,  reproduced 
in  F.  S.  Eden,  Ancient  Stained  and  Painted  Glass,  2nd  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1933,  pi.  facing  p.  128. 

31  Part  of  the  figure  of  a  man  or  youth  lying  asleep  with  hand 
behind  his  back.  Painted  in  black  enamel.  Netherlandish.  17th 
century. 

32  See  I.  20. 

33  Similar  to  I.  1. 

34  Quarter  from  a  shield.  Argent,  a  cross  botonn^^  azure  (SUTTON 
of  Dudley).   Blue-flashed  glass  abraded.    16th  century. 

35  Head  of  an  angel  (?)  wearing  an  amice.  Painted  in  black.  Late 
15th  century.    Of  notably  good  quahty. 

36  Shield.  FRANCE  Modern  and  ENGLAND  quarterly,  with 
Royal  crown.  Painted  in  red  and  blue  enamel  and  silver- 
yellow.  The  blue  has  almost  entirely  flaked  off.  The  fonn  of 
the  crown  and  the  cut-scrollwork  border  of  the  shield  indicate 
a  date  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  I,  about  1600. 

PART  n  {see  PI.  H) 
Panel  A 

1  Quarter  from  a  small  shield :  Gules,  three  lions  passant  gardant 
or  (ENGLAND).  Ruby  pot-metal  with  the  charge  abraded  and 
painted  in  silver-yellow.    16th  century. 

2  Heraldic  lion  similar  to  L  6. 

3 
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3  Similar  to  I.  1. 

4  Fragment  of  architecture  (part  of  a  crocketted  pinnacle).  Black 
and  silver-yellow.    15th  century. 

Panel  B 

5  Part  of  a  Tudor  crown  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  I.  30. 

6  Detail  of  a  border  or  architecture.  Black  and  yellow.  15th 
century. 

7  Fragment  of  a  Renaissance  foliated  scroll.  Black  and  yellow. 
16th  century. 

8  Quarter  from  a  small  shield.  Gules,  a  fess  between  six  crosses 
crosslet  or  (BEAUCHAMP).  Ruby  pot-metal,  the  charge  abraded 
and  painted  in  black  and  silver-yellow.    16th  century. 

9  Part  of  a  stem  with  a  flower  (columbine?)  and  leaves,  painted 
in  black,  the  stem  in  silver-yellow.  Late  15th  or  early  16th 
century. 

10  Part  of  a  design  in  Flemish  Renaissance  style,  a  frame  of  car- 
touche and  cut-scroll  work.  Painted  in  black  and  silver-yellow 
of  deep  amber  tone,  partly  in  imitation  of  marble  inlay.  Second 
half  of  16th  century.  As  a  parallel  to  this  type  of  ornament 
may  be  cited  an  enamel-painted  panel  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 
with  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker  (1559-76),  recently 
inserted  in  a  lunette  above  the  door  between  the  north-east 
transept  and  the  water-tower  corridor. 

Panel  C 

11  Fragment  of  Renaissance  ornament  with  a  conventional  mask. 
Black  and  yellow.    Second  half  of  16th  century. 

12  Shield.  Painted  in  silver-yellow,  black  and  red  enamel.  18th 
century.  Quarterly,  I  and  IV,  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Sable  crusilly, 
a  lion  passant  argent  langued  gules  (LONG).  2,  Argent,  on  a 
chief  gules  a  bezant  between  two  stags'  heads  caboshed  or 
(POPHAM)  (the  chief  is  painted  in  red  enamel,  much  worn, 
the  charges  being  in  silver-yellow  stain  on  the  "outside"  of  the 
glass).  3  Gules,  a  pair  of  wings  or  (a  bend  or  omitted)  (KENTISH- 
BERRY).  Over  all,  in  the  centre  of  the  quarterings,  a  crescent 
or  for  cadency  (for  a  second  son).  II  and  III,  quarterly,  1  and 
4,  Argent,  three  pales  azure  (in  blue  enamel),  on  a  chief  gules 
three  bezants  or  (DONNINGTON),  2  and  3,  Argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  mullets  gules  (PYE).  Quarter  II  has  been  patched 
in  its  first  quarter  with  a  16th-century  fragment  showing  cut- 
scrollwork  design  in  silver-yellow  and  inscription  [es)  in  black- 
letter.   17th  century. 

Sir  Richard  Long  {d.  1545  or  1546)  was  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Long,  who  was  second  son  of  John  Long.  Sir  Thomas  could 
include  a  crescent  for  cadency  as  is  seen  here.  John  Long  was 
son  of  Robert  Long,  M.P.  for  Co.  Wilts  {d.  1459),  by  Alice 
daughter  and  heir  of  Reginald  Popham,  hence  the  quartering 
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here.  It  appears  that  Popham  brought  in  the  Kentesljury  {sic) 
quartering,  as  Sir  Hugh  Popham,  temp.  Edward  I,  married 
Joane  Kentesbere,  daughter  and  heir  of  Stephen.  There  should 
have  been  a  bend  "debruising"  the  arms  in  this  quartering,  but 
this  has  been  omitted  or  had  been  dropped  by  the  family. 

Margaret  Donnington  {d.  1561)  was  only  child  and  heir  of 
John  Donnington  by  EUzabeth  Pye,  a  daughter  and  heir  of 
her  father,  hence  the  Pye  quartering. 

This  shield  could  have  been  borne  by  a  son  or  grandson,  or 
daughter  or  granddaughter,  of  Sir  Richard  Long  and  Margaret 
Donnington. 

Panel  D 

13  Part  of  a  crown  similar  to  that  of  I.  30.  Painted  in  black  and 
silver-yellow  of  deep  amber  tone.    16th  century. 

14  Shield.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  charged  with  a  crosslet  or 
between  three  lions'  heads  erased  gules  (TENCHE),  impaling 
Azure,  a  fess  counterembattled  between  three  dolphins  naiant 
or  (FISHER).  Painted  in  black,  blue  and  red  enamel  and  silver- 
yellow.    17th  century. 

15  Part  of  an  inscription  in  Roman  capitals,  perhaps  QVI  from 
the  Royal  motto.  Black  and  yellow.  First  half  of  16th  century. 
The  letters  have  "ragged  staff"  terminations  (see  I.  27  above). 

Panel  E 

16  A  crowned  bearded  head.  Black  and  yellow.  The  execution  is 
good  and  shows  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  a  panel  with 
St.  Edmund  the  Martyr  in  the  Dorset  County  ]\Iuseum  at 
Dorchester,  reproduced  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XL VI,  1925, 
pi.  facing  p.  88. 

17  A  wing  similar  to  I.  22. 

18  Fragment  of  a  large  wreath  of  coiled  drapery.  Painted  in  blue 
enamel.    17th  or  18th  century. 

19  Quarter  from  a  shield:  Barry  of  six  or  and  azure,  an  inescutcheon 
ermine,  on  a  chief  or  two  pales  between  two  gyrons  azure 
(MORTIMER).  Painted  in  black,  blue  enamel  and  silver- 
yellow.    17th  century. 

20  Fragment  (head)  of  the  Agnus  Dei.  Black  and  yeUow.  15th 
or  earty  16th  century. 

21  Lion  similar  to  I.  6,  II.  2. 

Panel  F 

22  Quarry  similar  to  I.  1. 

23  Part  of  a  pane  painted  in  chocolate-brown  grisaille,  showing  the 
right  hand  of  a  draped  hgure  resting  on  a  large  globe.  Xethcr- 
landish,  17th  century.   Unusually  tine  execution. 

24  Quarter  from  a  shield :  Or,  a  maunoho  gules,  over  all  part  (a  single 
point,  the  dexter  termination)  of  a  label  (?  of  three  or  more 
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points)    argent    (HASTINGS).     Ruby   pot-metal   abraded   and 
painted  in  silver-yellow. 
25  A  leaf  in  blue  enamel  springing  from  a  button  or  knop  in 
brownish  silver-yeUow.    Part  of  a  Renaissance  design.     17th 
century. 

PART  III  {see  PI.  Ill) 
Panel  A 

1  Plain  amber  glass  painted  in  black  with  the  name  of  Jehovah 
in  Hebrew  characters.    18th  century. 

2  Naked  torso  painted  in  black,  from  an  architectural  composition 
in  Renaissance  style.  Netherlandish,  middle  of  16th  century. 
Similar  figures  are  introduced  in  a  Netherlandish  ornamental 
panel  dated  1547,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  repro- 
duced in  B.  Rackham,  V.  &  A.  M.,  A  Guide  to  the  Collections  of 
Stained  Glass,  London,  1936,  pi.  49. 

3  Part  of  a  bearded  crowned  figure  with  left  hand  raised  palm 
outward,  wearing  round  the  hips  a  sword-belt  of  box-like 
Hnks.   Early  15th  century. 

4  Lion  mask.  Brown  pot-metal  or  white  glass  with  silver- yellow 
stain  of  deep  amber  tone.    17th  century. 

5  Part  of  a  sundial.^   Painted  in  black  and  yellow.    17th  century. 

6  Olive-green  pot-metal  painted  in  black  with  fohage  and  a  berry ; 
perhaps  part  of  the  wreath  border  of  a  heraldic  medallion.  16th 
century. 

Panel  B 

7  Small  fragment  similar  to  I.  1. 

8  Small  portion  of  a  Tudor  crown  of  the  same  type  as  I.  30. 

9  Grotesque  Renaissance  mask  and  two  Ionic  capitals  from  an 
architectural  composition.  Painted  in  black  and  silver-yellow 
of  amber  tone.    16th  century. 

10  Oval  medalhon.  Black  and  yellow.  St.  WiUibrord  standing,  in 
mitre  and  cope,  with  patriarchal  cross;  to  the  right,  a  hexagonal 
weU-head  or  font,  to  the  left,  a  cask  and  a  large  bottle.  Below, 
inscribed  title  with  name  of  donor  and  date:  S.  Willibrordus. 
Helmer  Arvijnsz  1651.  Dutch,  perhaps  from  Utrecht  (St. 
Wilhbrord,  Apostle  of  the  Frisians,  was  first  occupant  of  the 
See  of  Utrecht). 

1 1  Fragment  of  the  wing  and  harp  of  an  angel,  in  black  and  silver- 
yellow.    15th  century. 

12  Fragment  of  purple  pot-metal;  part  of  the  crowned  head  of  an 
angel.    15th  century. 

13  Fragment  of  Renaissance  foUage  and  fruit  in  black  and  silver- 
yellow  of  two  tones.    17th  century. 

^  For  sundials  in  windows  see  W.  Drake,  A  History  of  English  Glass- 
Painting,  London,  1912,  p.  94,  pi.  xxvii;  J.  D.  Le  Couteur,  English  Mediaeval 
Painted  Glass,  London,  1926,  fig.  52  (an  example  at  Nun  Appleton  Hall, 
Yorks.,  1670);  F.  S.  Eden,  op.  cit.,  p.  191  (examples  cited  in  Laud's  Tower, 
Lambeth  Palace). 
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Panel  C 
14,  20  Portions  of  quarries  similar  to  I.  1. 

15  Head  of  an  angel  wearing  a  diadem  of  overlapping  scales  with  a 
jewelled  rosette  in  front.  Black  and  yellow.  15th  century. 
A  nearly  similar  headdress,  in  the  St.  William  window,  York 
Minster,  (about  1421),  is  reproduced  by  J.  A.  Knowles,  Essays 
in  the  History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass-painting,  London, 
1936,  fig.  34(b). 

16  Large  head  in  profile  to  right.  Painted  in  grisaille,  with  red 
enamel  tinting  on  hair  and  lips.  French  or  Flemish,  second  half 
of  16th  century. 

17  Plain  blue  pot-metal.   Perhaps  16th  century. 

18  An  ornate  foHated  Roman  capital  P,  with  part  of  an  enclosing 
interlaced  border.     Black  and  yellow.     First  half  of  1 6th  century. 

19  Part  of  a  "love-knot":  three  ornate  initials  (ICS?)  linked  by  a 
twisted  cord.   Black  and  yellow.   Middle  of  16th  century. 

Panel  D 

21  Fragment  similar  to  L  1. 

22  Fragment  of  torso  similar  to  III.  2. 

23  Roundel  (defective,  made  up  with  plain  yellow  glass).  Painted 
in  black  and  silver-yellow.  A  female  martyr  saint,  perhaps  St. 
Barbara,  crowned  and  holding  a  sword  in  her  right  hand,  a  book 
on  her  lap;  she  is  seated  with  masonry  behind  her;  to  the  right, 
part  of  a  crowned  and  bearded  cowering  hgure,  perhaps  the 
Emperor  Maximian,  her  persecutor.  Flemish,  first  half  of  16th 
century.  Roundels  closely  similar  in  composition,  with  figures 
of  Faith  and  Charity  respectively,  in  the  Musees  Royaux  d'Art 
et  d'Histoire,  Brussels,  are  reproduced  by  J.  Helbig,  De 
Glasschilderkiinst  in  Belgi'e,  Vol.  I,  Antwerp,  1943,  pi.  Ixxxvi, 
Nos.  192,  194. 

24  Part  of  a  cartouche  with  cutwork-scroll  border,  enclosing  a 
foliated  ornament.  Black  and  yellow.  Second  half  of  16th 
century. 

25  Fragment  showing  a  bearded  man's  head  in  profile  to  left, 
wearing  a  spiked  turban  of  a  kind  frequently  seen  in  repre- 
sentations of  Orientals  or  pagans.  Black  and  yellow.  16tli 
century. 

Panel  E 

26  Fragment  of  an  angel's  wing.    Black  and  yellow.    15th  century. 

27  Quarry  with  portcullis  painted  in  black  and  yellow.  Early 
16th  century.  Quarries  with  this  badge  of  the  Tudors  are  to  be 
found  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  Above  the  quarry  is  a  small  fragment  painted  in 
silver-yellow,  apparently  with  strapwork  of  Renaissance 
character. 

28  Haloed  head  wearing  a  papal  tiara.  Black  ami  yellow.  Middle 
of  15th  century.   The  head,  being  beardless,  is  probably  that  of 
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a  sainted  pope,  though  the  Almighty  is  sometimes  represented 
wearing  a  similar  tiara  in  the  form  of  a  three-tiered  crown  with 
a  mitre  in  front;  a  comparable  papal  tiara,  in  a  window  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  York,  is  reproduced  by  J.  A.  Knowles,  op. 
cit.,  fig.  29  (a). 
29,  34  Five-petalled  white,  yellow-centred  roses,  obliquely  viewed. 
Black  and  yellow.     15th  or  early  16th  century. 

30  Fragment  of  ruby  pot-metal  painted  with  a  rose  in  black.  15th 
or  early  16th  century. 

31  Fragment,  rays  in  black  and  yellow.    15th  century. 

32  Head  of  a  young  boy.  Painted  in  reddish  grey  enamel.  French 
or  Flemish,  second  half  of  16th  century. 

33  Three  adjacent  fragments  of  a  figure,  vested  and  holding  a  book 
in  the  left  hand  (perhaps  an  Apostle).  Black  and  yellow.  15th 
century. 

35  Fragment  of  a  naked  figure  similar  to  III.  2. 

36  Narrow  panel  painted  in  black  (continued  at  the  foot  of  Panel 
F).  A  storm  at  sea;  four  ships  reserved  against  a  solid  black 
sky.    Dutch,  17th  century. 

Panel  F 

37  Rose  similar  to  III.  29,  34. 

38  A  hexagonal  enclosure  with  gate  in  front;  within  it  a  leafless 
tree.   Black  and  yellow.   Late  15th  or  early  16th  century. 

39  A  small  haloed  head  among  sharp  rays,  vividly  painted  in  black 
and  silver- yellow.    15th  century. 

40  Fragment  similar  to  I.  1. 

41  Fragment  similar  to  III.  30. 

42  Plain  mauve  pot-metal. 

43  Rose  similar  to  III.  29,  but  viewed  directly  and  with  yellow  petals. 

44  Fragment  of  an  armless  bearded  terminal  figure  in  Renaissance 
style.    Painted  in  black.    16th  century. 

45  Fragment  with  leg  and  waist  of  a  figure  in  Roman  armour,  with 
bell-pendants  {grelots)  on  the  buskin  at  knee  and  ankle.  Second 
half  of  16th  century.  Introduced  on  either  side  are  heraldic  scraps 
— (1)  white  glass  painted  in  silver-yellow  with  parts  of  three  lions 
passant  gardant  (for  the  arms  of  England?);  (2)  ruby  pot-metal 
abraded  and  stained,  with  part  of  one  lion  of  England. 


PART  IV  {see  PI.  IV) 
Panel  A 

1  Fragment  with  a  swag  of  fruit  and  part  of  a  nude  male  human 
figure,  with  wings  instead  of  arms.  Black  and  yellow.  First  half 
of  16th  century. 

2  Fragment  of  torso  similar  to  III,  2,  but  not  from  the  same 
source. 

3  Oval  medallion.  A  three-masted  ship  with  three  flags;  that  at 
the  main  masthead  shows  a  shield  cliarged  with  a  cross  and  two 
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supporters  too  small  for  identification.   Painted  in  grey  and  blue 
enamel  and  silver-yellow.   Dutch,  17th  century. 

4  l^dsge  fleur-de-lys  of  early  Tudor  style,  with  Renaissance  foliated 
lower  extremities.   Black  and  yellow.   First  half  of  16th  century. 

5  Falcon  displayed,  ensigncd  with  a  rose  (in  yellow)  on  its  breast; 
perhaps  the  badge  of  Anne  Boleyn,  second  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
Black  and  yellow.  First  half  of  16th  century.  An  exceptionally 
fine  piece  of  glass-painting. 

Panel  B 
6,  11  Fragments  of  quarries  similar  to  I.  1. 

7  Part  of  a  large-scale  crocketted  pinnacle  from  a  canopy.   Black  • 
and  yellow.    15th  century. 

8  The  Garter  motto  rearranged  in  six  strips:  HONI  SOIT  QVI 
MAL  Y  PENS(?e).  Painted  in  black,  the  letters  reserved  on  a 
black  ground  and  painted  in  silver-yellow.    Early  16th  century. 

9  H  R  in  monogram  (for  Henricus  Rex).  Painted  in  black  and 
silver-yellow  on  pale  blue  pot-metal.  Early  16th  century.  From 
the  style  of  lettering  the  reference  is  to  Henry  VIII  more  hkely 
than  to  Henry  VII. 

10  A  bearded  saint  in  patterned  tunic,  with  right  hand  raised  as 
if  in  admonition ;  perhaps  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Black  and  yellow. 
15th  century. 

12  Fragment  of  scrollwork.  Black  and  yellow.  15th  or  early  16th 
century. 

13  Part  of  a  heraldic  rose.  Black  and  yellow.  15th  or  early  16th 
century. 

14  Part  of  the  jewelled  border  of  a  large  crown.  In  black  and  silver- 
yellow  of  deep  amber  tone.   First  half  of  16th  century. 

Panel  C 

15  Part  of  a  large  halo  with  cross-hatched  ground.  Black  and  yellow. 
16th  century. 

16  Fragment  of  a  torso  similar  to  III.  2. 

17  Much  decayed  fragment,  the  bare  foot  of  a  kneeling  man  and 
bushes.  Possibly  part  of  a  roundel  showing  the  .\gony  in  the 
Garden.  Black  and  yellow.  Probably  Flemish,  late  15th  or 
early  16th  century. 

18  Part  of  a  roundel.  The  Baptism:  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
left,  to  the  right  the  Dove  descending  above  the  head  of  Christ. 
Black  and  yellow.   Flemish,  early  16th  century. 

19  Cartouche  of  Renaissance  scrollwork  design  enclosing  the  date 
ANNO  DNI  1580.  Painted  in  black,  silver-yellow  of  deep 
amber  tone,  and  a  little  blue  enamel. 

Panel  D 

20  A  Medusa-like  Renaissance  mask,  hung  with  interlaced  ribbons. 
Black  and  yellow.   Middle  of  16th  century. 

21  Quarry  painted  in  black  and  silver-yellow  with  a  Jienr-de-lys 
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under  a  Tudor  crown.  Early  16th  century.  On  it  has  been 
scratched  with  a  diamond:  joe  174.  (?1740 — the  fourth  digit 
is  indistinct). 

22  Large  bearded  head  heavily  painted  in  black  and  red  enamel. 
Flemish  or  French,  about  1600. 

23  Fragment  showing  a  grotesque  mask  among  foliated  scrolls 
painted  in  black  and  red  enamel,  the  ground  silver- yellow  stained. 
Second  half  of  16th  century. 

Panel  E 

24  Fragment  showing  part  of  the  figure  of  a  woman  kneeling  to 
left  in  a  room  with  a  latticed  window,  a  mirror  (?)  in  her  right 
hand,  her  left  hand  raised  palm  outward;  drapery  with  the 
Instruments  of  the  Passion  on  her  left  shoulder.  Black  and 
yellow.    Perhaps  Flemish,  early  16th  century. 

25  A  small  heraldic  rose,  in  black  and  yellow,  reserved  on  a  grey 
matt  ground.   Late  15th  or  early  16th  century. 

26  Fragment  of  black-letter  inscription  in  two  lines,  painted  in 
black: 

.  .  .  ge  tyno  .  . 
.  .  .  unto      y  .  . 
15th  century. 

27  Fragment  of  drapery.   Black  and  yellow.    15th  or  16th  century. 

28  A  bearded  head  in  a  hood.  Painted  in  grisaille  and  silver- 
yellow.  Perhaps  a  shepherd,  part  of  a  Nativity  subject.  Flemish, 
early  16th  century. 

29  Trefoil  crocket  from  a  coronet,  with  part  of  the  forehead  and 
hair,  probably  of  an  angel.  Black  and  yellow.  15th  or  early 
16th    century. 

30  Circular  pane  of  ruby  pot-metal  painted  in  black  with  a  rose. 
15th  or  16th  century. 

31  Part  of  a  black-letter  Latin  inscription:  .  .  nestra  .  .  (perhaps 
fenestram  from  the  dedication  of  a  window),  painted  in  black. 

15th  century. 

32  Part  of  a  panel,  painted  in  black.  The  Visitation.  Inscribed 
Dergrusz  Elisahe  .  .  .  ("The  greeting  of  Elizabeth").  North 
German,  16th  century. 

33  Two  fragments  of  inscription  in  capitals,  in  black  and  yellow: 
DIA  and  COR.  Early  16th  century.  The  two  fragments  have 
probably  been  misplaced  and  form  part  of  the  word  miser icordiam: 
the  style  of  Roman  lettering  indicates  a  date  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Panel  F 

34  Fragment  of  the  head  of  Christ,  wearing  a  royal  crown  above  a 
crown  of  thorns,  painted  in  black.  Late  15th  or  early  16th 
century. 

35  Modern  streaky  brown  and  yellow  pot-metal. 

36  Part  of  the  figure  of  an  archbishop — the  cope  embroidered  with 
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a  diaper  of  lobed  quatrefoils,  the  pallium,  and  the  right  hand 
raised  in  the  act  of  Benediction.  Black  and  yellow.  15th  century. 
The  painting  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality. 

37  Part  of  a  Renaissance  terminal  figure.  Black  and  yellow.  16th 
century. 

38  Fragment  with  lettering,  FI  or  FR.  Black  and  yellow,  similar 
in  style  to  IV.  33  and  of  the  same  period;  perhaps  originally 
part  of  the  same  window. 

39  Fragment  of  a  Latin  inscription  in  black-letter.  Black  and  silver- 
yellow:  Or  a  .  .  .  (doubtless  Orate  pro,  introducing  a  call  to  prayer 
for  the  donor  of  a  window  or  the  person  commemorated  by  it). 
15th  century.    The  fragment  has  been  set  upside  down. 


The  authors  wish  to  express  their  gratefulness  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Hurd, 
Rector  of  Stoke-next-Guildford,  for  permission  to  examine  and  photograph 
the  window,  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Sexton  for  making  the  photographs  and  placing  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  reproduction,  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  O.  Swayne 
and  the  Verger,  Mr.  J.  L.  Wagstaff,  for  assistance  on  the  spot;  also  for  various 
help  kindly  given  by  Dr.  Enid  Dance,  Mrs.  Bernard  Rackham  and  Mr.  K.  D. 
Bundv. 


COATS  OF  ARMS  IN  SURREY  CHURCHES 

(PART  IV) 

BY 

H.  W.  POINTER,  M.A. 

Battersea  (Brixton)  continued 

VIII.  Over  chancel  arch,  E.  face,  N.  side,  canvas  in  circular  frame. 
Edward  VI  within  the  Garter: 

quarterly  1  &  4  France  (modem) 
2  &  3  England 

Supporters  :  dexter,  a  Hon  as  in  the  present  Royal  Arms, 
sinister,  a  dragon  gules. 

crest:  crown,  as  in  Royal  Arms,  but  no  crest  or  motto. 

This  is  an  achievement  set  up  to  denote  Royal  supremacy. 

This  (VIII)  and  the  next  (IX)  are  the  only  two  circular  ones,  in 
Surrey  at  any  rate. 

IX.  Over  chancel  arch,  E.  face,  S.  side,  canvas  in  circular  frame, 
George  IV  within  the  Garter : 

quarterly :  1  &  4  England 

2  Scotland 

3  Ireland 

en  surtout :    per  pale  &  per  chevron 

1  Brunswick 

2  Luneberg 

3  Westphalia 

over  all   on   an  inescutcheon  gules,   a  representation   of  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne. 

Supporters,  Crest,  Crown,  Motto,  etc.,  as  in  the  present 
Royal  Arms. 

This,  as  VIII,  is  an  achievement  showing  Royal  supremacy. 

X.  S.  aisle,  S.  wall,  mural  marble,  Mary  Sophia  .  .  .  d.   1808, 
age  64,  wife  of  Thos.  Vardon  (d.  1809),  age  74). 

or,  fretty  gules  VARDON 

impaling     ermine,  on  a  canton  azure,  a  pelican,  vulning 
itself,  argent. 

Crest:  (no  helmet)  on  a  torse  or  &  gules  a  hart's  head  couped 
proper.  (M.  I.) 

32 
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XI.  S.  aisle,  S.  wall,  mural  marble,  Thos.  Astle,  d.  1803,  age  68. 

quarterly  1  &  4  azure,  a  cinquefoil  pierced  ermine 
a  bordure  engrailed  or  (gilt  worn)  Astle 

2  &  3  or   (gilt  worn),  a  lion  rampant  gules   (? crowned);   in 
pretence :  quarterly  or  &  gules,  on  a  bend  sable  3  bezants. 
Crest:    (no  helm.)    a  cap   of  maintenance  gules,   turned   up 
ermine;    above   it,   issuant   from   a   crest   coronet    (with   cap) 
5  ostrich  feathers  argent. 

Motto:  Fide  sed  cui  vide.  (M.I.) 

Thos.  Astle,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  was  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the 
Tower  of  London  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  , 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church.  Thos.  Astle  is  the  only  person 
having  a  memorial  in  this  church  with  a  biography  appearing  in 
D.N.B.  His  chief  work  was  "The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing" 
published  1784,  and  still  valuable  to  students  of  mediaeval  script. 
He  also  formed  a  fine  collection  of  MSS,  now  included  in  the  Stowe 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  His  signature  and  portrait  may 
be  seen  in  the  Crach  Edition  of  Manning  and  Bray  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  son  of  Daniel  Astle,  Keeper  of  the  forest,  a 
descendant  of  an  old  family  of  Staffordshire. 

(Rev.  S.  G.  Taylor,  Our  Lady  of  Batersey,  Chelsea  (1925),  286 
and  note  73;  D.N.B.  II,  203-5;  M.I.). 

XII  S.    aisle,    S.    wall,    above,    cartouche-shaped    mural    marble, 
Martha  .  .  .  (d.  1736,  age  51),  wife  of  Charles  Hale  (d.  1739,  age  72). 

above   Azure,   3   darts,   points   downwards,   and   a  chief  or, 
Hale  impahng  or,   a  chevron  gules  between 

3  mullets  sable. 

Crest:  (no  helmet)  on  a  torse  or  and  azure,  an  eagle's  leg 
erect  and  erased  .  .  . 

Taylor  {op.  cit.)  has  vert,  3  darts,  etc.,  but  M.  and  B.  has  azure, 
3  arrows,  etc. ;  both  have  argent  a  chevron,  etc. 

(Taylor,  184,  and  note  71 ;  M.  cS:  B.,  Ill,  339;   M.I.). 

XIII  S.  aisle,  S.  wall,  below,  lozenge  shaped  mural  tablet,  William 
Connor,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  d.  1879  (age  75;  born  1804). 

below  arg:  a  tree  eradicated  proper 

(Taylor,  299) 

XIV  S.  aisle,  S.  wall,  glass.   John  Hext  Ward,  d.  1877. 

arg.  3  bars  gules,  the  upper  and  lower  bars  each  charged  with 
2  martlets,  the  centre  bar  with  1  martlet  .  .  . 
He   was   Churchwarden   of   Battersea    1874.     The   glass   portrays 
Christ  and  the  Doctors. 

This  glass  is  now  non-existent,  due  to  war  damage  but   was 
recorded  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  heraldic  memorials. 
(Taylor,  299;  M.I.). 
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XV  Nave,  W.  wall,  S.  side,  mural  marble.  John  Erskine  Clarke, 
M.A.,  d.  1920,  age  93. 

or,  a  fess  cheeky  azure  &  argent  between  3  greyhound's  heads 

Taylor  {op.  cit.)  stated  that  he  was  aged  92  at  his  death.  Canon 
Erskine  Clarke  was  inducted  1872,  was  prebendary  of  Lichfield 
1869-72.  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester  1875-1905,  of  Southwark  from 
1905,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  VII 
and  King  George  V,  Vicar  of  Battersea  1872-1909.  A  scholarship 
was  founded  at  Sir  Walter  St.  John's  School  and  this  mural  tablet 
was  set  up  by  pubhc  subscription.  He  w^as  a  builder  of  many 
churches,  an  educationahst  and  a  philanthropist. 
(Taylor,  299-301 ;  M.I.). 

XVI  Nave,  W.  wall,  S.  side  further  N.,  mural  marble.  John  Rapp, 
d.  1834,  age  74. 

(or)  an  eagle  volant  (...) 
a  champagne  (...) 

Crest:  out  of  a  crest  coronet  a  demi  eagle  volant  between 
two  ostrich  feathers  (?) 

He  was  of  Battersea  Rise,  was  a  native  of  Basle  in  Switzerland, 
and  for  many  years  a  merchant  of  London.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  his  relatives  for  his  bequests  to  the  poor;  see  Taylor 
{op.  cit)  p.  196. 

A  champagne  is  a  French  term  signifpng  something  similar  to 
a  "champ"  or  field.  It  is  common  in  European  heraldry,  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unknown  in  Enghsh  heraldry.  We  should  probably 
call  it  a  "point"  or  "plain  point"  or  "base";  it  is  the  same  as  a 
"chief"  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  shield  instead  of  the  top.  It  can 
be  plain  (as  here)  or  charged,  as  can  a  "chief." 

(Taylor,  286;  Glossary  of  Heraldry,  Oxford,  1847,  250;  M.L). 

XVII  A^.  gallery  stairs,  N.  wall,  mural  marble.  Russell  Manners, 
d.  1800,  aged  63  at  Billericay,  Essex. 

above  within  a  wreath:  (or)  two  bars  (azure),  a  chief  of  aug- 
mentation, quarterly  1  &  4  (azure)  two  fieurs-de-lys  in  fess 
(or)  for  France  (modem),  2  &  3  (gu)  a  Hon  passant  gardant 
(or)  for  England,  the  whole  for  Manners. 

This  monument  was  by  Westmacott  junior;  Russell  Manners  was 
4th  son  of  Lord  William  Manners,  who  was  son  of  John,  2nd  Duke 
of  Rutland  and  brother  of  John,  3rd  Duke.  For  the  Manners  arms 
see  also  Godalming  (roof  bosses),  Sir  George,  husband  of  Anne 
St.  Leger,  whose  mother  was  sister  of  Edward  IV,  and  just  too  early 
for  the  augmentation  granted  to  the  Manners  family  in  view  of 
their  royal  connection,  and  having  "a  chief  gules."  See  also  Titsey 
(Heraldic  and  Genealogical  Glass),  with  augmentation,  Sir  John 
Leveson  Gower,  Baron  Gower,  husband  of  Lady  Catherine 
Manners,  daughter  of  John,   1st  Duke  of  Rutland.    Russell  was 
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General  in  the  army,  Colonel  H.M.  26th  Regt.  of  Light  Dragoons. 
The  marble  is  also  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Sneyd  (d.   1839, 
age  73),  and  his  son  Russell  Manners  (d.  1840,  age  68). 
(Burke,  Peerage;  M.I.). 

XVIII  A'',  gallery,  N.  wall,  mural  marble.  William  Vassall, 
d.  1800,  age  85,  and  his  wife  Margaret  .  .  .  (d.  1785). 

above  (hatched)  (az.)  a  covered  cup  [vessel)  (arg.)  and  in  chief 

a  sun  in  splendour  (or)  VASSALL. 

impahng  (gu.)  on  a  bend  (or)  3  lions  rampant  (...)... 

The  cup  being  a  vessel,  is  doubtless  allusive  to  the  name  Vassall 
(M.L). 

XIX  A^.  gallery,  N.  wall,  mural  marble.  Thomas  Fletcher 
(d.  1800,  age  49),  husband  of  .  .  . 

...  a  cross  between  4  crescents  .  .  .  Fletcher 
imp.  ...  a  cross  engrailed  .  .  . 

The  Fletcher  arms  are  a  variant  from  those  of  other  families  of  the 
name  who  bore  crosses  between  e.g.,  roundels  charged  with  arrows 
{/leches).   A  fletcher  was  an  arrow-maker. 
(M.  and  B.,  Ill,  338;  M.L). 

XX  N.  gallery,  N.  wall,  mural  monument.  Henry  St.  John 
(d.  1751,  age  73),  Viscount  Bohngbroke,  and  his  wife  Marie  Claire 
des  Champs,  daughter  of  Armand,  Seigneur  de  Marcilly  (d.  1749-50, 
age  74). 

(hatched  and  coloured)  quarterly  1  &  4  St.  John. 
2  &  3  gu.  a  chevron  between  3  crosslets  botonny  titchy  or 
Rich 

imp:  sable  3  chevrons  arg.  between  3  plates  De  Marcilly 
above:  a  Viscount's  coronet. 

He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  4th  Baron,  1st  Viscount 
St.  John,  by  his  first  wife  Lady  Mary  Rich.  Marie  was  Marchioness 
of  Villette,  and  was  "bred  in  the  Court  of  Lewis  14th." 

For  Henry's  2nd  wife  see  XXI,  and  see  pedigree  p.  71,  volume  LI  I. 
Taylor  gives  azure,  not  sable,  for  de  Marcilly. 
The  monument  was  by  L.  F.  Roubihac  (1695-1762).    There  is 
a  cameo-like  medallion  of  husband  and  wife,  one  each  side  of  the 
inscription. 

(Taylor,  177-8,  177  note  45,  plate  19b.,  p.  177;  M.  and  B.,  HI, 
338;  M.L). 

XXI  N.  gallery,  window  recess,  E.  wall,  brass  coffin-plate. 
Angehca  Magdalen  PeUssary  (d.  1736),  2nd  wife  of  Sir  Henry,  1st 
Viscount  St.  John  (d.  .  .  .  ). 

(hatched)  St.  John. 

imp:  per  fess  (az)  &  (arg),  in  cliief  a  pennon  floating  to  the 
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sinister  (...).  in  base  3  bends  (az)  Pelissary 

surmounted  by  a  Viscount's  coronet  with  cap. 

Supporters:  2  eagles,  wings  elevated  (or),  ducally  crowned, 
and  bearing  on  the  breast  the  hame  (horse-collar),  per  pale 
(arg)  &  (gu),  within  a  gold  border,  the  Badge  of  Tregoz. 
Motto:  nee  quaerere  nee  spernere  honorem 

The  French  blazon  for  Pehssary  is:  "Coupe  {i.e.  cut,  per  fess), 
au  1  {i.e.  in  chief),  d'or  a  une  bandarole  d'azur  flottante  a  dextre  la 
lampe  aussi  d'azur;  au  2  {i.e.  in  base),  bandes  d'or  et  d'azur."  The 
tinctures  appear  to  be  reversed  however  in  upper  half  of  plate.  See 
pedigree,  p.  71,  vol.  LII. 

(Taylor,  179  and  note  51,  Riestap,  Armorial  General;  M.I.). 

XXII  N.  gallery,  N.  wall,  mural  monument.  Oliver  St.  John 
(d.  1630,  age  .  .  .  ),  Viscount  Grandison,  husband  of  Isobel  Rydon 

d.  .  .  .  ,  age  .  .  .  ). 

quarterly  of  8 :  1 .  St.  John  (mullets  unpierced)  a  crescent  for 
cadency. 

2.  Beauchamp,  a  mullet  for  cadency. 

3.  Grandison. 

4.  Tregoze. 

5.  EWYAS. 

6.  IwARDBY  (sable,  repainted  wrongly  azure). 

7.  Carew,    a    crescent    in    dexter    chief    for 
cadency. 

8.  Huscarle  impaling 
per  bend  azure  and  gules,  a  grifhn  segreant  argent         Rydon 

For  blazons  of  quarters  1-8,  see  p.  69,  vol.  LII.  See  pedigrees 
p.  78  and  71,  vol.  LII.  The  monument,  which  includes  two  busts, 
is  by  Nicholas  Stone. 

(Taylor,  plate  19a,  face  p.  177;  M.  and  B.,  III.  338;  M.I.). 

XXIII  N.  gallery,  N.  wall,  mural  marble.  Robert  Banks 
Hodgkinson  (d.  1792,  age  70)  and  his  wife  Bridget  Williams 
(d.  1792,  age  57). 

(hatched)   quarterly   1    &  4   (or)   on  a  cross  couped  between 
4  cinquefoils  (vert)  a  cinquefoil  (or)  Hodgkinson. 
2  &  3  (sa)  on  a  cross  couped  (or)  between  4  fieurs-de-lys  (arg) 
a  crescent  (gu)  Banks. 

in  pretence :  (arg)  a  lion  rampant  (sa)  Williams. 
Crest:  on  a  torse  (...)  and  (...)  a  garb  (...)  be- 
tween 2  demi-vols  (.,.). 
Motto:  Mea(?)  virtute  me  involvo. 

For  similar  arms  of  Banks,  see  Chipstead  and  Merstham.  For 
some  Williams  families  Edmondson  gives  sable,  a  lion  rampant 
argent. 

(Edmondson,  A  Complete  Body  on  Heraldry,  London,  1780,  II; 
Robson,  The  British  Herald,  London,  1830,  II;  M.I.). 
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XXIV  A^.  gallery,  E.  wall,  mural  marble.  Sir  John  Fleet  (d.  1712, 
age  65),  husband  of  1st  wife,  .  .  .  Holme,  and  of  2nd  wife,  .  .  . 
Arnold. 

3  Shields: 
Above  1 .  Fleet. 

Crest:  (helm  affronte)  on  a  torse  or  and  az.  a  heraldic  sea- 
lion  gardant,  tail  or,  per  fess  or  and  vert,  holding 
between  the  forepaws  an  escallop  gu. 
below  2 :  (dexter)  Fleet  imp. 

arg.   a  chevron   az.   between  3  chaplets  vert,   roses 
gu.  Holme. 

below  3 :  (sinister)  Fleet  imp.  gu.  a  chevron  ermine  between 
3  pheons  or  Arnold. 

below,  in  centre,  a  representation  of  Sir  John's  mayoral  in- 
signia: a  mayoral  cap  with,  below  it,  crossed  in  saltire,  a  mace, 
in  bend  dexter,  and  a  sword,  in  bend  sinister,  both  or. 

Sir  John  Fleet  was  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1693,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  13  years.  For  Fleet 
arms  see  memorial  of  his  daughter,  Frances,  vol.  LII,  p.  69.^ 

(Taylor,  182,  plate  20a,  face  p.  182;  M.  and  B.,  Ill,  338; 
Edmondson,  op.  cit.  II;  M.I.). 

XXV  S.  gallery,  S.  wall,  E.  end,  mural  monument.  Holies  St. 
John  (d.  1738,  age  27),  son  of  Henry,  Vise.  St.  John,  by  his  2nd 
wife  Angelica  PeUssary. 

Shield:  (slightly  couche)  St.  John  (mullets  unpierced). 
There  is  a  helmet  above,  with  a  piece  of  mantling,  as  also  a  piece 
of  metal  on  which  must  once  have  been  fixed  a  crest,  now  lost. 

For  his  parents'  arms  see  XXI.    See  pedigree  vol.  LII,  p.  71. 
He  was  one  of  the  equerries  of  Oueen  Carohne). 
(Taylor,  175;  M.  and  B.,  Ill,  339;  M.I.). 

XXVI  S.  gallery,  S.  wall,  mural  monument.  Sir  Edward 
Wynter  (d.  1685-6,  age  64),  husband  of  Emma  Home. 

below:  2  shields: 

dexter  1:  sa.,  a  fess  erminois  Wynter. 
sinister   2:  Wynter   imp.    or,    a   chevron   between   3    wolf's 
heads  erased  sa.  langued  gu.  Horne. 

Also  to  Edward's  grandson  WiUiam's  widow  Catherine,  d.   1771, 
age  56,  and  her  son  William  Woodstock  Wynter,  d.  1747,  age  14. 
(Taylor,  92,  179,  181,  plate  20b,  face  p.   182;  M.  and  B.,  Ill, 
336-7;  Robson,  II;  M.I.). 

XXVII  S.  gallery,  S.  wall,  mural  marble.  John  Camden  (d.  1780, 


1  Under  II,  p.  69  of  Volume  LII.  a  forward  reference  was  made  to  XXI II, 
which  should  now  be  XXIV.  This  is  owin^  to  a  renumbering  of  the 
Monuments. 
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age  57),  husband  of  ...  ,  and  their  eldest  daughter,  EUzabeth, 
wife  of  Jas.  Neild  (d.  1791,  age  36),  brass  shield,  facing  slightly 
N.E.: 

quarterly  1   &  4  or  2  lions  combatant  gu.,  together  holding 
between  their  forepaws  a  .  .  .,  in  chief  3  mullets  sable. 

2  &  3  sa.,  a  chevron  or  between  3  cherub's  (?)  heads  .  .  . 
imp :  or  a  fess  engrailed  between  six  crosslets  fitchy  sable. 

Crest:  on  a  torse  arg.  &  gu.,  an  armed  arm  embowed  holding 
a  sword  (end  broken  off)  all  proper. 
(M.  and  B.,  Ill,  338-9;  M.I.). 

XXVIII.  S.  gallery,  stairs,  S.  wall,  cartouche-shaped  mural 
monument.  James  Bull  (d.  1713,  age  44),  husband  of  Frances  Heer 
(d.  1738,  age  62);  also  their  only  son  (d.  1729,  age  33). 

3  Shields: 

above  1 :  or  3  bull's  heads  caboshed  gu. 

a  label  of  3  points  sa.  for  cadency  Bull. 

below  2:  (dexter)  BULL  &  label 

imp.  az.  on  a  bend  or  between  2  dolphins  erect  arg., 
3  escallops  gu.  Fleet. 

below  3 :  (sinister)  Bull  &  label  imp.  Fleet. 

Crest:  on  a  torse  or  &  gu.,  a  bull's  head  caboshed 
gu.  between  2  demi-vols  or  Bull. 

For  his  wife's  monument  and  arms  see  II,  p.  69,  vol.  Lil,  where 
however  the  label  is  omitted. 

(Taylor,  183;  M.  and  B.,  Ill,  339;  M.I.). 

XXIX.  W.  gallery,  W.  wall,  S.  side,  mural  marble.  Margaret 
Susanna  Rothwell  (daugh.  of  Richard)  (d.  1820,  age  32),  wife  of 
Henry  Pounsett;  also  EUen  Anne,  second  daughter  (d.  1834,  age  22). 

Arg.  2  bars  gu.  between  3  patriarchal  cross-crosslets  sa. 

imp. 

arg.  on  a  fess  sa.  between  3  pellets,  each  charged  with  an 

escallop  or,  a  lion's  head  erased  between  2  boar's  heads  couped 

or,  a  bordure  engrailed  sa.  (dimidiated). 

Crest:    (separate  from  shield),   on   a  torse,   a  griffin's  head 
couped  (M.I.). 

XXX.  W.  churchyard,  ledger.  Mrs.  Hannah  Craig,  (d.  1796,  age  65.) 
(hatched) ;  ermine,  on  a  fess  (sable)  3  crescents  (arg.)  Craig. 
Crest:  on  a  torse,  a  knight  on  horseback. 

Also  to  Susannah  Charlotte  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster  (d.  1830, 
age  70),  and  to  Robert  (following  words  illegible)  (d.  1855,  age  28), 
also  William  (d.  1846,  age  82). 

As  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  states,  "owing  to  the  action  of  the  latter-day 
atmosphere  of  riverside  Battersea,  few  stones  now  remain  with 
legible  inscription." 
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This  applies  here,  as  also  to  XXVII,  and  formerly  to  XXXI. 

In  most  Craig  crests,  the  knight  holds  a  broken  lance  or  tilting 
spear. 

(Taylor,  287;  Fairbaim,  Book  of  Crests  .  .  .  4th  edn.,  London, 
1892,  I.  139;  M.I.). 

XXXI.  S.E.  churchyard,  lying  flat  on  grass,  fragment  of  top  of 
tomb.   Isabel  .  .  .  (d.  1802),  wife  of  .  .  .  Adam. 

(...)  on  a  cross  (square  pierced?)  (...)  a  muUet  of  6  points 

(...)  Adam 

imp  (  .  .  .  )on  a  saltire  (lozenge-pierced?)  (...)  5  martlets  (?) 

Salisbury 

Of  the  tomb  which,  when  previously  seen,  had  a  very  illegible  in- 
scription, only  a  fragment  remains,  but  sufficient  to  show  arms. 

The  square-piercing  and  lozenge-piercing  seem  to  be  caused 
by  the  continuation  of  the  lines  of  the  cross  and  the  saltire.  This 
seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  blazon  and  to  be  due  merely  to  the 
monumental  mason's  method  of  sculpturing. 

(Papworth  and  Morant,  Ordinary  of  Arms;  M.I.). 

XXXII.  S.  churchyard,  low  tomb.  Margaret  Wyatt  (d.  17.., 
age  52),  wife  of  Arthur  Beardmore. 

(...)  a  cross  of  5  lozenges  conjoined  (...)  between  4  birds 
(?  ducks)  Beardmore(?) 

impaling:  per  fess  (...)&(...) 

3  horse-barnacles  (probably  counter-changed) 
Wyatt 

Crest:  on  a  torse  (...)&(...) 
a  squirrel  sejant  (...) 

She  was  daughter  of  M'Caill  Wyatt;  the  tomb  is  also  to  their 
daughters  Eliza  and  Mary,  who  d.  inf. ;  also  to  Arthur  Beardmore 
(d.  1771,  age  46);  also  Dorothy  his  wife  (d.  1779,  age  49).  The 
inscription  being  somewhat  indecipherable,  for  reasons  stated  under 
XXXI,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Borough  Librarian,  F.  A. 
Richards,  F.L.A.,  Central  Library,  Battersea,  who  quotes  from 
a  MS.i 
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Ash.  page  99,  the  following  should  be  added: 

VII.  A'',  wall  tower,  W.  end,  Hatchment,  whole  background  black, 
William  Hammersly,  alias  Spode,  d.  1834,  age  58. 

qly  of  four :  1  &  4  vaire  or  and  gules,  on  a  chief  engrailed  azure 

^  MS  "copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Battersea,  and  in  the  churchyard  adjoining,"'  no  author's  name, 
but  watermark  "J.  Whatman,  1876";  M.l. 
4 
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a  cross-crosslet  between  two  lions  rampant  or 
Hammersley 

2  &  3  per  bend  dancetty  erminois  and  sable,  a  bend 
between  two  mullets  counterchanged  (spots 
omitted  on  the  gold  mullets)  Spode 

above  the  helmet  but  not  upon  it:  two  Crests  dexter,  on  a 
torse  or  and  gu.  a  lion  rampant  argent  supporting  with  the 
left  forepaw  a  demivol  or  Hammersley 

sinister,  on  a  torse  or  and  sable,  a  demi-griffin  segreant  gules 
supporting  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  Spode 

Funeral  Motto:  Resurgam 
As  stated  in  the  note  referring  to  his  monument  (part  I,  page  98, 
IV)  his  original  surname  was  Spode.  He  assumed  the  name 
Hammersley  and  purchased  Fradswell  Hall,  Staffs,  and  Ashe  Lodge, 
Surrey,  and  died  at  Park  Square,  London.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  both  monument  and  hatchment  appear  in  the  same 
church.  This  can  be  seen  at  Bramley,  Surrey  (where,  however,  the 
hatchment  is  at  present  in  the  locked  bell-ringing  chamber),  and 
also  at  Little  Bookham. 


ADDENDUM  AND  CORRIGENDUM  TO  VOLUME  LII 
Battersea. 

Page  71,  in  the  key  pedigree,  one  step  in  the  descent  has  been  omitted  (in 
upper  right  liand  part).  Sir  John  St.  John  m.  Jane  Iwardby  and  had  a  Son 
John  St.  John  who  had  a  son  Nicholas  St.  John  who  m.  Ehzabeth  Blount. 


DANIEL  DEFOE  AND  THE 
DORKING  DISTRICT 

BY 

F.  BASTIAN 

THE  name  of  Daniel  Defoe  has  no  well-established  associations 
with  the  County  of  Surrey.  It  is  true  that  a  tradition  links 
his  name  with  Tooting,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
years  as  a  young  married  man,  and  to  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  establishing  a  dissenting  congregation.  But  there  is  no  corrobora- 
tive evidence  for  this.^  It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  local 
historians  that  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dorking:  in  this  case  the  local  tradition  is  lacking. - 

The  basis  for  the  latter  claim  is  Defoe's  own  assertion  in  ,-1  Tour 
Through  England  and  Wales.  When  describing  the  spot  where 
Burford  Bridge  now  spans  the  River  Mole,  he  says,  "I  liv'd  in  the 
neighbourhood  several  years. "^  Defoe's  biographers  ha\-c  generally 
overlooked  or  ignored  this  statement,  perhaps  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  a  prolonged  residence  in  or  near  Dorking  into 
the  framework  of  generally  accepted  facts  about  his  life.  P.  Dottin, 
in  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Daniel  Defoe,^  does  make  use  of  this 
passage,  though  he  takes  great  liberties  with  it.  He  supposes  Defoe 
to  have  spent  a  holiday,  when  a  lad  of  16,  at  Mickleham  in  October 
1676,^  a  date  whose  significance  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
argument. 

Defoe's  reputation  is  such  that  his  assertions  do  not  command 
uncritical  acceptance.  There  is  an  element  of  paradox  in  his  attitude 
to  the  truth.  By  the  end  of  his  life,  dissimulation  had  become  second 
nature  to  him;  yet,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  journahsm,  he 
also  had  a  great  respect  for  facts.  He  preferred  to  construct  his 
fictional  edifices  with  factual  bricks.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  examine  critically  what  he  has  to  say  about  Dorking  and 


'  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  105-6.  E.  E.  Clcal,  The  Story  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Surrey,  1908,  pp.  208-9. 

^Handbook  of  Dorking,  2nd  edition.  1858.  p.  57.  J.  S.  Bright.  History  of 
Dorking,  1884.  pp.  18,  202. 

3  D.  Defoe.  A  Tour  Through  England  and  Wales,  1724-5.  Eight  editions 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  tc.\t  was  considerably 
altered  by  successive  editors.  All  references  are  to  the  Everyman  Edition, 
ed.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  which  follows  Defoe's  first  edition.   Vol.  I,  p.  150. 

*  P.  Dottin,  Daniel  De  Foe  et  Ses  Romans,  1924,  trans.  Louise  Ragan,  as 
The  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Daniel  Defoe,  1929,  p.  21. 

*  The  date  of  Defoe's  birth  is  not  known,  but  was  almost  certainly  in  1660, 
possibly  in  September.     Sec  J.  Sutherland,  Defoe,  1937.  p.  2. 
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its  neighbourhood/  testing  his  statements,  where  possible,  by 
independent  contemporary  evidence. 

The  first  and  relevant  volume  of  the  Tour  was  published  in  1724, 
though  not  under  Defoe's  own  name,  being  attributed  simply  to  "A 
Gentleman."  Throughout  the  whole  work  he  is  at  some  pains  to 
avoid  gi^'ing  any  clues  to  his  identity,  and  even  to  conceal  his 
nonconformist  connections.  This  subterfuge  was  presumably  in- 
tended to  assist  the  sale  of  the  work  in  circles  where  his  name 
would  have  been  no  recommendation.  The  Tour  purports  to  be  a 
description  of  an  actual  series  of  "circuits,"  begun  on  April  ?,,  1722. 
This  is,  however,  a  transparent  fiction ;  and  the  book  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  memories  and,  probably,  notes  of  a  lifetime  of  phenom- 
enal activity  in  business,  journalism  and  poHtics,  that  must  at  one 
time  or  another  have  taken  him  over  most  of  the  country. 

Defoe's  approach  is  too  fresh  and  original  to  invite  accusations 
of  plagiarism.  Nothing,  for  instance,  suggests  that  he  was  famihar 
with  John  Aubrey's  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  which  had  appeared  a  few  years  earlier,  in  1718.^ 
Occasionally  he  stiffens  his  account  with  references  to  Camden's 
Britannia,  which  he  uses  in  the  1695  edition,  with  Additions  by 
Bishop  Gibson;  but  he  always  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  and 
sometimes  refers  to  Camden  only  in  order  to  correct  him.  Much  of 
Defoe's  account  of  the  Dorking  area  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Mole  "swallows,"  where  that  river  cuts  through  the  North 
Downs. ^  He  considers  that  Camden's  account  of  the  river  being 
"swallowed  up"  at  the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  to  "bubble  up"  and  "rise 
again"  2  miles  farther  on,  to  be  quite  misleading;  while  the  editor 
of  the  Additions  "makes  it  yet  worse,  speaking  of  Beechworth 
Castle,  which  is  a  mile  before  we  come  to  Darking."*  What  Defoe 
did  not  know  is  that  the  Additions  for  the  County  of  Surrey  were 
actually  the  work  of  John  Evelyn. ^  It  is  certainly  striking  to  find 
Defoe  criticizing,  and  with  justice,  Evelyn's  knowledge  of  an  area 
so  near  to  his  family  home  at  Wotton. 

Defoe  also  complains  that  "the  map  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
plac'd  in  Mr.  Camden,  makes  a  large  blank  between  the  river  as 
swallowed  up,  a  httle  off  Darking,  and  its  rising  again  as  at  Leather- 
head,  breaking  the  river  off  abruptly,  as  if  pouring  its  waters  all 
at  once  into  a  great  gulph."  This  was  Robert  Morden's  map,  a 
reduced  version  of  John  Seller's  map  of  about  1680,  corrected  "by 
some  of  the  most  knowing  gentlemen"  of  the  county.  Had  Defoe 
been  familiar  with  Aubrey's  work  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
comment  on  the  frontispiece  map,  which  not  only  indicates  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  the  Mole  between  Dorking  and  Leatherhead, 
but  also  shows  it  as  flowing  by  way  of  the  Pippbrook  and  the 
TiUingborne  into  the  Wey! 

1  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  pp.  147-55. 

*  Dated  1719  on  the  title  page.  But  see  B.  Enright  in  ^wA.C,  Vol.  LI\  , 
p.  124,  n.  1. 

=*  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  pp.  147-52. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  148.  *  J.  Evelyn,  Diary,  10  March  1694/5. 
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In  his  attempt  to  refute  Camden,  Defoe  gives  a  detailed,  though 
repetitive,  account  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of  its  surroundings, 
between  Betchworth  Castle  and  Leatherhead.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  his  various  references  are  here  reassembled  into  a  single 
account,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  con- 
firming or  correcting  his  observations  wherever  possible.  He  starts 
at  Betchworth  Castle, ^  which  he  correctly  places  beside  the  River 
Mole.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  seat  of  Sir  Adam  Browne,  whom  he 
mentions  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, ^  and  "many  years  Knight  of 
the  Shire. "^  Sir  Adam  Browne  was  in  fact  the  owner  of  Betchworth 
Castle  from  1661,  when  he  inherited  it  from  his  father.  Sir  Ambrose 
Browne.*  He  represented  Surrey  in  the  Parliament  of  1661-79, 
but  was  not  returned  in  the  three  predominantly  Whig  parliaments 
that  followed,  though  he  reappeared  in  1685.^  He  died  in  1690, 
and  Betchworth  Castle  then  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Brownes, 
who  had  held  it  for  many  generations.  This,  significantly,  was 
thirty-four  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Tour.  Defoe  also 
refers  to  "Sir  Adam  Brown's  son,"  whom  he  does  not  name,  but 
implies  that  he  was  a  "young  gentleman"  in  1676.^  This  was  Sir 
Adam's  only  son,  Ambrose,  who  was  approaching  18  at  the  time 
referred  to,  and  who  predeceased  his  father,  dying  in  1688.'^ 

"The  River  Mole  passes  by  Beechworth  Castle  in  a  full  stream;  and  for 
near  a  mile  farther  on  the  west  of  the  castle,  it  takes  into  its  stream  Darking 
Brook,  as  they  call  it,  and  has  upon  it  a  large  corn-mill,  call'd  Darking- 
Mill."8 

"Darking-Brook"  can  only  be  the  Pippbrook,  though  no  other 
reference  to  the  form.er  name  can  be  traced.  "Darking-Mill"  presents 
a  problem.  Defoe's  argument  and  his  grammar  both  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  mill  on  the  main  stream,  below  the  confluence  with  the 
Pippbrook;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  ever  a  mill  in  this 
position.  Castle  Mill  lies  on  the  Mole,  and  within  Dorking  parish; 
but  it  is  well  above  the  confluence  and,  as  it  belonged  to  the  manor 
of  West  Betchworth,  is  unlikely  to  have  been  known  as  "Darking- 
Mill,"  Pixham  Mill,  a  short  distance  up  the  Pippbrook,  is  another 
possibility.  Both  these  mills  are  shown  on  the  map  accompanying 
a  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking  made  in  1649,^  though  Castle 
Mill,  lying  outside  the  bounds  of  the  manor,  is  not  actually  named. 
Seller's  map  of  Surrey  {c.  1680)  also  marks  Pickton  {sic)  Mill  and 

1  Defoe,  Tour.  Vol.  I.  p.  149.  ^  /;,^-^^  Vol.  I,  p.  154. 

=>  Ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  150.  *  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I.  1804,  p.  560. 

6  V.C.H.Sy.,  Vol.  I,  p.  438.  «  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  151. 

'  Had.  Soc,  Visitation  of  Surrey,  1662-8,  p.  16.  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I, 
p.  560.  The  baptism  of  Ambrose  Browne  at  Betchworth  tastle  on  January 
1 1,  1658/9,  is  recorded  in  the  Dorking  Registers.  I  am  grateful  to  Canon  K.  D. 
Evans,  Vicar  of  Dorking,  for  permission  to  consult  the  typed  transcripts  kept 
in  the  vestry,  and  for  verifying  certain  entries  from  the  original  registers. 

*  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

'  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking,  by  William  Foster,  1649,  copied  by 
J.  Hodgkinson,  1783,  and  by  H.  Chfton,  1891.  Exhibited  at  County  Hall, 
Kingston,  1956,  on  loan  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  See  Exhibition  Catalogue, 
I'he  Story  of  Surrey  in  Maps,  item  47.  There  is  a  photostat  copy  at  the  Surrey 
Record  Office,  Kingston. 
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Castle  Mill.  The  map  in  Aubrey's  Surrey  (1718),  which  was  based  on 
Seller's  map,  shows  these  mills,  but  also  marks  a  Barking  Mill 
further  up  the  Pippbrook.  This  is  presumably  the  mill  beside  the 
Dorking-Leatherhead  road,  later  known  as  Patching  or  Pippbrook 
Mill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  ancient  mill-site.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  the  1649  map,  although  showing  a  Mill  Pond 
Mead,  names  no  mill  in  the  vicinity,  and  shows  no  building  which 
could  be  identified  as  one.  Ogilby's  road-map,  pubUshed  in 
Britannia,  Volume  the  First  (1675)i  also  omits  it,  as  does  Seller's 
map  of  about  1680.  It  therefore  seems  doubtful  whether  there  was 
a  mill  there  at  the  time  when  Defoe  knew  the  district. ^  It  is  thus 
uncertain  which  of  the  three  mills  Defoe  had  in  mind.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  for  it  was  in  this  very  area  that  he  most  probably  lived, 
and  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  know  with  which  of  these  mills 
he  was  most  famihar. 

The  river  is  next  described  as  running  "close  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  of  Box  Hill,  call'd  the  Stomacher."^  This  part  of  the  hill 
is  today  known  as  the  Whites,  but  Defoe's  name  can  be  confirmed 
from  a  letter  of  John  Dennis  (in  1717),^  who  says  that  from  the 
top  of  Leith  HiU,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  seen  immediately 
above  the  Stomacher  of  Box  Hill.  The  hill  itself  Defoe  refers  to  as 
the  "manner  and  land"  of  Sir  Adam  Browne;^  and  again  he  is 
correct,  for  although  lying  within  the  parish  of  Mickleham,  it  was 
part  of  the  waste  of  Sir  Adam's  manor  of  West  Betchworth.^  He 
mentions  the  hill  as  being,  in  Sir  Adam  Browne's  time,  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  gentry  taking  the  waters  at  Epsom.''  This  is  confirmed 
in  Aubrey's  Surrey,  where  we  read,  "The  soil  is  chalk,  and  was  the 
inheritance  of  Sir  Adam  Browne,  now  ]\Ir.  Fenwick's.  The  great 
quantit}^  and  thickness  of  the  Boxwood  yielded  a  convenient 
Privacj^  for  Lovers,  who  frequently  meet  here;  so  that  it  is  an 
English  Daphne.  The  Gentry  often  resorted  hither  from  Ebbisham ; 
but  the  wood  is  much  decayed  now,  and  large  De]:)raedations  in  it 
by  the  present  Possessor,  who  is  only  a  Tenant  for  his  Ufe."^ 
These  words,  which  appeared  in  1718,  seem  to  be  a  clumsy  adapta- 
tion of  notes  made  at  the  time  of  Aubrey's  original  perambulation 
in  1673.  Thus  it  seems  that  by  the  latter  date  Box  Hill  was  already 
known  as  the  objective  of  excursions  from  Epsom. 

It  is  near  here  that  the  waters  of  the  Mole  begin  to  "sink  in- 

1  J.  Ogilby,  Britannia,  Volume  the  First,  1675,  p.  4,  for  the  road  from  London 
to  Arundel,  through  Leatherhead  and  Dorking. 

2  J.  Hilher,  in  Old  Surrey  Water  Mills,  1951,  pp.  214-15,  considers  that 
Defoe  was  probably  referring  to  Pippbrook  Mill.  But  his  argument  is  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  Tour  was  made  in  1722,  and  that  a  turnpike  road  had 
been  constructed  by  that  date,  both  of  which  are  incorrect.  He  thinks  that 
the  existing  mill  dates  from  the  early  18th  century,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
view  here  put  forward,  that  no  mill  was  standing  on  this  site  when  Defoe  was 
familiar  with  the  area  in  the  late  17th  century. 

»  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

*  Crutwell,  .i  Tour  Through  England  and  Wales,  1801,  Vol.  II.  p.  10(v 

^  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  153.  *  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  p.  560. 

'  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I.  p.  153. 

*  J.  Aubrey,  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey.  1718,  Vol.  I\',  p.  174. 
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sensibly  away,"^  as  Defoe  says,  and  not  to  be  suddenly  and  entirely 
swallowed  up,  as  Camden  implies.  Here,  too,  Defoe  describes  a  flat 
piece  of  meadow  ground,  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  hill  makes 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  "lying  hollow  in  the  middle,  like  the  shape 
of  a  dripping  pan,"^  and  which  was  converted  in  time  of  flood,  in 
the  autumn  of  1676,^  into  an  improvised  fish-trap.  This  may  be 
the  depression  visible  beside  the  Leatherhead-Dorking  road  just 
south  of  Burford  Bridge.  It  is  marked  on  a  sketch-map  in  the 
Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey,  where  the  phenomenon  is  briefly 
discussed.  The  depression  is  the  result  of  the  collapse  of  subter- 
ranean water  channels,  and  the  configuration  of  the  land  is  unlikely 
to  have  altered  appreciably  within  the  last  few  centuries,  except 
that  further  subsidences  will  probably  have  taken  place.*  This 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  depression  is  now  distinctly  un- 
even, and  not  flat,  as  Defoe  describes  it. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  this  enquiry  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
Defoe's  date.  He  writes,  "It  was  in  the  year  1676,  in  the  month  of 
October,  or  thereabouts,  that  there  happen'd  a  very  sudden  hasty 
land  flood."  Now,  whereas  the  autumn  of  1675  was  very  dry,  as 
were  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  rains  came  in  September  and 
October  of  the  latter  year.^ 

Defoe  next  describes  the  river  as  turning  "a  little  south,"  and 
running  across  the  Dorking-Leatherhead  road.^  In  reality  the 
river  turns  not  south,  but  west.  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen 
through  his  failure  to  realize  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream, 
which  he  correctly  describes  as  westward  just  below  Betchworth 
Castle,  has  now  become  northerly  as  it  passes  through  the  gap. 
Consequently,  this  and  other  compass  directions  mentioned  by 
Defoe  need  to  be  adjusted  by  90°  in  a  clockwise  direction.  Such  an 
error  of  orientation,  however,  strongly  suggests  that  he  was  drawing 
on  genuine  personal  recollections. 

Burford,  which  Defoe  describes  without  naming,  is  clearly  pic- 
tured as  a  ford.  "I  have  known  it  so  deep,  that  waggons  and 
carriages  have  not  dar'd  to  go  thro';  but  never  knew  it,  I  say,  dry 
in  the  greatest  time  of  drought."''  Though  Burford  Bridge  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1534,^  it  is  clear  from  references  between 
1666  and   1668  in  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,^  that  this 

~  1  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  149.  '  ^  /jj^^  Vol.  I,  p.  151. 

=*  Ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 

*  V.C.H.Sy.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  301-2.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Hutchings, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Warden  of  Juniper  Hall  Field  Centre,  barely  half  a  mile 
away,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  phenomenon  which  tends  to  confirm 
that  this  may  have  been  the  spot  referred  to  by  Defoe.  See  also  F.  H.  Edmunds, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  "Swallow  Holes  and  Springs  in  the  Chalk  of  the  Mole  Valley" 
in  The  London  Naturalist  for  1943  (1944),  pp.  2-7. 

«  Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Schove,  M.Sc,  B.Sc,  M.R.S.T., 
F.R.Met.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  who  has  collected  evidence  about  weather  conditions 
of  the  past. 

6  Defoe.  Tour.  Vol.  I,  p.  149.  '  Ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 

8  E.P.-N.S.,  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  by  J.  E.  B.  Glover,  A.  Mawer  and  F.  M. 
Stenton,  p.  81. 

*  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  Order  Book  and  Sessions  Rolls,  1666-1668, 
issued  by  Surrey  County  Council,  pp.  24,  108,  119,  175,  215,  253. 
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was  a  footbridge;  and  it  is  clearly  shown  as  such  on  a  manuscript 
survey  of  a  part  of  the  River  Mole  made  by  Ralph  Michell  in  1696.^ 
For  wheeled  traffic  the  ford  must  have  continued  in  use  until  the 
construction  of  the  turnpike  road  under  an  Act  of  1755.^ 

"Below  this  place,"  continues  Defoe,  "the  hills  rise  again  on  the 
other  side  very  high,  and  particularly  on  the  ridge  which  the  country 
people  call  the  Ashcom  Hills  and  they  seem  to  force  the  river  again 
west"  {i.e.,  north). ^  Here  again,  Defoe  seems  to  be  not  quite 
accurate.  The  name  Ashcombe  always  seems  to  have  been  associa- 
ted with  the  more  southerly  part  of  these  hills,  facing  immediately 
across  to  Box  HiU,  whereas  the  Mole  flows  at  the  foot  of  a  more 
northerly  part  of  this  escarpment,  separated  from  Ashcombe  by  the" 
lateral  Polesden  valley.*  This  would,  however,  be  an  easy  error 
for  a  Dorking  resident  to  fall  into.  The  river  "then  fetches  a  circuit 
round  a  park,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Studdolph,  and 
which  is  part  of  it,  within  sight  of  Leatherhead."^  This  is  Norbury 
Park,  the  manor  house  then  being  situated  in  the  vale.^  The  present 
house,  which  crowns  the  ridge,  was  not  built  until  the  late  18th 
century,  when  the  search  for  privacy  and  the  picturesque  overrode 
such  practical  considerations  as  accessibility.  A  survey  of  the  Manor 
of  Mickleham  made  by  Tycho  Wing  in  1731  shows  an  intermediate 
stage,  with  the  Manor  House  set  in  "The  Old  Park,"  which  Hes 
within  the  bend  of  the  Mole,  and  which  is  still  fenced  off  from  "The 
New  Park"  on  the  higher  land  to  the  south-west. '^  The  main  point 
of  interest  is,  however,  Defoe's  personal  reference.  The  Stydolphs 
had  been  seated  at  Norbury  since  early  Tudor  times,  and  Sir  Richard, 
a  man  of  no  more  than  local  importance,  and  the  last  of  his  line, 
was  buried  at  Mickleham  on  February  20,  1676/7.^  Once  again  we 
find  that  Defoe's  knowledge  of  local  conditions  takes  us  back  to  the 
same  remote  period,  half  a  century  before  the  publication  of  liis 
Tour. 

From  this  point  Defoe  appears  to  lose  interest  in  the  river, 
simply  stating  that  it  insensibly  increases  again  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  formerl}^  diminished,  and  that  it  passes  in  full  stream 
under  Leatherhead  Bridge.^  The  existence  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Mole  here  is  abundantly  attested  for  centuries  before  Defoe's  time, 
by  bequests  made  for  its  repair  in  Leatherhead  wills. 

Defoe's  statements  about  the  town  of  Dorking  itself  reinforce  the 
impression  that  he  is  drawing  on  memories  of  his  youth.  He  refers, 
for  example,  to  "a  little  common  or  heath  called  the  Cottman-Dean 


1  Survey  of  the  River  Mole  from  Leatherhead  to  Green  Lane,  Mickleham, 
taken  by  Ralph  Michell,  May  26,  1696.  Exhibited  at  County  Hall,  Kingston, 
1956,  on  loan  from  Guildford  JMuniment  Room.  Exhibition  Catalogue,  item  181. 

2  28  Geo.  II,  Cap.  45.  ^  Defoe,  Tour.  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 
*  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  p.  274.    Survey  of  Dorking,  1649. 

5  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  149.  «' J.  Rocque,  Map  of  Surrey,  r.  1762. 

'  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Mickleham,  by  Tycho  Wing,  1731.  Exhibited  at 
County  Hall,  Kingston,  1956,  on  loan  "from  Guildford  Muniment  Room. 
Exhibition  Catalogue,  item  91. 

»  B.  &  W.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  178.    V.C.H.Sv..  Vol.  HI,  p.  304. 

9  Defoe,  Tour.  Vol.  I,  pp.  147,  149,  150. 
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.  .  .  belonging  to  the  town,  and  where  their  almshouse  stands."^ 
Now  by  an  indenture  of  March  26,  1677,  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard 
and  Sir  Adam  Browne,  joint  lords  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking,  leased 
to  the  churchwardens  of  Dorking  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  for  two 
thousand  years,  a  parcel  of  ground  containing  40  perches  on  the 
north  end  of  Cotmandene  Common,  as  the  site  of  an  almshouse.^ 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  almshouse  had  already  been  built,  and  as 
the  lease  was  to  run  from  Michaelmas,  1676,  that  was  presumably 
the  approximate  date  of  building.  Defoe's  apparently  casual 
reference  to  the  almshouse  thus  takes  on  a  new  significance. 

He  also  describes  "Mr.  Howard's  house  and  garden,  call'd 
Deaden"  {i.e.,  Deepdene),  "the  garden  so  naturally  mounded  with 
hills,  that  it  makes  a  compleat  amphitheatre  being  an  oblong 
square,  the  area  about  eighty  yards  by  forty,  and  the  hills  un- 
passably  steep,  serve  instead  of  walls.  .  .  ."^  This  famous  garden 
was  visited  several  times  by  John  Evelyn.*  The  finest  description 
is  in  Aubrey's  Surrey.^  Here  we  read  that  "the  Pleasure  of  the 
garden,  &c.,  were  so  ravishing  I  can  never  expect  any  Enjoyment 
beyond  it  but  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Possibly  some  of  the 
convivial  Aubrey's  enthusiasm  can  be  attributed  to  the  "very 
civil  Entertainment"  which  he  says  he  received,  on  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Howard,  from  Mr.  Newman,  his  steward. 

In  the  course  of  his  account  of  this  garden,  Defoe  writes  that  "at 
the  south  end  the  antient  possessor,  Mr.  Howard,  by  what  we  call  a 
perforation,  caused  a  vault  or  cave  to  be  made  quite  through  the 
hill,  which  came  out  again  into  a  fine  vineyard,  which  he  planted 
the  same  year,  on  the  south  side,  or  slope  of  the  hill  ...  In  the 
year  1676  .  .  .  ,  or  the  year  before  was  that  vineyard  planted." 
Aubrey  also  mentions  this,  writing: 

...  at  about  two  Thirds  of  the  Hill,  (where  the  Crook  or  Bowing  is)  he 
hath  dug  another  subterranean  Walk  or  Passage,  to  be  pierc'd  thro'  the  Hill; 
thro'  which  (as  thro'  a  Tube)  you  have  the  Visto  over  all  the  South  part  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  to  the  Sea.  The  South  Side  of  this  Hill  is  converted  into  a 
Vineyard  of  many  Acres  of  Ground,  which  faceth  the  South  and  South-West. 

The  date  of  Aubrey's  visit  can  be  fixed  with  some  accuracy.  His 
original  perambulation  of  Surrey  began  on  July  1,  1673,  and  ended 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Published  as  a  preface  to  his  work, 
is  a  letter  from  John  Evelyn,  dated  February  8,  1675/6,  in  which 
he  mentions  a  number  of  places  which  "I  do  not  find  you  have  yet 
visited."  As  Dorking  is  not  one  of  them,  it  seems  that  it  must  have 
been  included  in  the  original  perambulation;  and,  since  he  remarks 
that  the  syringas  were  in  bloom,  it  must  have  been  in  July  1673 
that  he  went  there.^  The  variations  in  tense  ("he  hath  dug"  .  .  . 

1  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 

^  The  Charity  Commissioners,  Report  on  the  Charities  in  the  County  of 
Surrey,  1839,  p.  593. 

3  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 

4  Evelyn,  Diary,  1  Aug.  1655,  9  Aug.  1664,  13  Sept.  1670. 
6  Aubrey,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  164-7. 

*  The  name  syringa  then  applied,  not  to  the  lilac,  but  the  mock-orange. 
See  V.  Sackville-Wcst,  In  Your  Garden,  Observer,  July  29,  1956. 
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"to  be  pierc'd"  .  .  .  "you  have  the  Vtsto")  are  significant.  It  would 
seem  that  Aubrey  wrote  in  the  future  tense  because  the  project 
had  only  just  been  started;  and  that  this  was  altered,  though 
carelessly  and  incompletely,  either  by  Aubrey  himself,  when  re- 
vising his  notes  in  1692,  or  by  his  editor,  shortly  before  publication 
in  1718.^  Work  on  the  tunnel  was  thus  probably  in  progress  during 
the  summer  of  1673. 

A  third  reference  to  this  enterprise  appears  in  Timbs's  Dorking 
(1824), 2  where  the  following  passage  is  attributed  to  Salmon's 
Antiquities  of  Surrey,  which  was  pubHshed  in  1736.  "They  tell  at 
Dorking  of  a  scheme  about  fifty  years  since,  and  not  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  oldest,  of  cutting  a  hypogaeum  through  Deepdene 
hill.  It  was  to  have  been  from  the  north  side,  which  Hes  between 
the  mansion  house  and  Betch worth  Castle,  and  to  have  opened  in 
the  concave  side  of  the  hill,  in  what  they  call  the  theatre  or  vine- 
yard. To  this  purpose  labourers  were  employed,  who  carried  on 
their  mine  from  both  ends  a  considerable  way,  in  order  to  meet  in 
the  middle;  but  for  want  of  arch  or  support  the  earth  fell  in  near 
one  end,  which  put  an  end  to  the  design.  The  miners  were  come  out 
to  breakfast,  so  that  nothing  but  their  tools  were  covered."  A 
perusal  of  Salmon's  work  has  failed  to  locate  the  passage  which 
Timbs  attributes  to  him.  Nevertheless,  whatever  its  source,  this 
anecdote  probably  has  some  basis  in  fact.  It  suggests  that  the 
collapse  of  the  tunnel  took  place  about  1686;  but  with  so  many 
elements  of  uncertaint}^  little  rehance  can  be  placed  on  the  date.^ 

These  three  accounts  of  the  tunnel  clearly  cannot  all  be  accurate 
in  every  respect,  though  in  a  general  way  they  tend  to  support  each 
other.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  although  Defoe  may  be  a  year  or 
two  out  in  his  date,  he  w^as  certainly  famihar  with  Dorking  at  the  time 
when  the  tunnel  was  being  dug,  which  may  of  course  have  been  spread 
over  several  yea.rs,  in  the  middle  1670s.  It  also  seems  that  he  must 
have  severed  his  connection  before  the  final  collapse. 

Defoe  also  refers  to  members  of  two  of  the  leading  families  who 
flourished  in  Dorking  at  the  same  remote  period.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Howard,  owner  of  Deepdene,  "an  honourable  and  antient 
gentleman,  younger  brother  to  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  living: 
(viz.)  in  the  year  1676  .  .  .  and  tho'  Mr.  Howard  was  then  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  he  enjoy'd  that  pleasant  seat  near  thirty  years 
after."*  Here  he  is  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark,  for  the  Hon. 
Charles  Howard,  fourth  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  born 
in  1630  or  1631,^  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Dorking  in  1713.   He 

^  A.  Powell,  John  Aubrey  and  His  Friends,  1948,  p.  149  et  s-'cj.,  B.  Enright, 
in  Sy.  A.C.,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  124-33.  Circumstances  have  made  it  impossible  to 
consult  MS.  Aubrey  4,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  might  clarify  this  point. 

^  J.  Timbs,  A  Picturesque  Promenade  Round  Dorking,  1824,  pp.  113-14. 

*  The  collapse  of  this  projected  tunnel  is  also  mentioned  briefly  in  Manning 
and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  1804,  p.  562,  but  no  authority  is  given  and  no  date  is  suggested. 

*  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 

*  I  cannot  trace  any  precise  reference  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  third  son 
was  born  in  1629,  and  Charles  Howard  came  into  possession  of  three  parts  of 
the  Manor  of  Dorking,  in  1652,  which  was  the  year  of  his  father's  death. 
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was  thus  only  about  45  3^ears  old  in  1676,  and  was  actually  to  enjoy 
Deepdene  for  another  thirty-seven  years.  His  austere  and  retired 
character,  referred  to  by  Aubrey,  may  well  have  given  an  impression 
of  age  to  a  youth  in  his  teens. 

The  other  Dorking  family  was  that  of  Augustine  Belson,  Esq., 
father  and  son  of  the  same  name  being  mentioned  on  account  of 
their  great  height;  "the  father  was  measur'd  seven  foot  and  half 
an  inch  high,  allowing  all  that  he  might  have  sunk,  for  his  age, 
being  seventy  one  years  old ;  and  the  son  measur'd  two  inches  taller 
than  his  father.  "^  Of  these  curiously  precise  details  no  corrobora- 
tion can  be  expected.  No  other  reference  has  been  found  to  their 
exceptional  height;  but  the  age  of  the  father  given  by  Defoe  is  at 
least  consistent  with  other  known  facts — that  he  was  a  minor  in 
1616,^  that  he  had  four  grandchildren  in  1662,^  and  that  his 
second  wife  died  and  was  buried  at  Dorking  in  1673,  aged  59.^ 

"These  families  were  Roman",  writes  Defoe,  "as  were  several  others 
thereabouts  at  that  time;  but  were  soon  after  that,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Popish  plot,  dispers'd;  some  one  way,  some  another,  as  the  fate  of 
the  times  oblig'd  them  to  do;  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  part 
of  the  scenes  of  treason  were  lay'd  about  Dorking,  or  that  any  of  the 
Romish  gentlemen  thereabouts  were  charg'd  with  being  concerned  with 
them." 

The  Howards,  of  course,  were  well  known  as  a  Catholic  family; 
the  Belsons  were  less  eminent.  Augustine  Belson  came  from  a  family 
long  established  at  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  they  had  been 
recusants  for  generations.^  As  a  Roman  CathoHc,  the  bulk  of  his 
estates  were  sequestered  under  the  Commonwealth;^  and  his  name 
first  appears  at  Dorking  in  1652,'^  the  year  in  which  Charles  Howard 
came  into  possession  of  three-fourths  of  Dorking  Manor,  and  chose 
to  make  his  country  home  at  Deepdene.  Both  families  appear 
several  times  in  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  indicted  for 
failure  to  repair  to  their  parish  church;^  both  are  mentioned,  but 
not  seriously  incriminated,  by  Dorking  witnesses  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;^ 
both  appear  in  a  Hearth  Tax  Assessment  List  of  1674,  Charles 
Howard  Esq.,  with  18,  and  Augustus  {sic)  Belson,  with  14  hearths.^" 
This  is  the  last  definite  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Belson 
family  in  Dorking.  The  family,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  left  Dorking 
shortly  before  the  Popish  plot,  for  at  a  Court  Baron  of  the  Manor 

1  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  152.  "  V.C.H.Bucks..  Vol.  Ill,  p.  99. 

^  Harl.  Soc,  Visitation  of  Surrey,  1662-8,  p.  10. 

4  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  p. '585.  ^  V. C.H.Berks.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  507. 

*  Cal.  S.  P.  Doni.,  Committee  for  Compounding  (1643-1660),  p.  3041. 

'  Katherine,  daughter  of  Austin  Bellson,  Esq.,  was  baptized  at  Dorking  on 
August  11,  1652. 

*  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  Order  Book  and  Sessions 
Rolls  1659-1661,  pp.  132,  155;  ibid.,  1661-3,  pp.  131,  167,  203;  ibid.,  1666-8, 
pp.  125,  215. 

®  Committee  under  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Brook,  Report,  1666,  pp.  59, 
69-71. 

^'  Transcripts  of  Hearth  Tax  Lists  of  certain  Surrey  parishes,  25-6  Car.  II, 
in  Library  of  Sy..\.S.,  (iuildford. 
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of  Dorking,  held  on  October  7,  1677,  John  Penefold  came  and  did 
homage  for  the  free  tenement  formerly  of  Augustine  Belson.^  It 
would  thus  seem  that  Defoe  had  also  left  Dorking  before  this  date, 
since  the  phrase  "soon  after  that"  would  appear  to  mean  "soon  after 
the  time  of  my  first  hand  knowledge."  Neither  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard  nor  the  Belsons  escaped  quite  so  unscathed  from  the  anti- 
Catholic  scare  as  Defoe  seems  to  have  imagined;  but  he  certainly 
seems  to  be  correct  in  saying  that  Dorking  was  not  involved. ^ 

A  final  local  reference  of  Defoe's  is  to  James  H,  "when  he  was 
Duke  of  York,"  hunting  "the  largest  stags  that  have  been  seen  in 
England,"  in  the  Holmwood  to  the  south  of  Dorking.^  It  is  well 
known  that  James  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  chase;  and 
though  his  biography*  makes  no  mention  of  his  hunting  in  this 
area,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  it.  If  so,  he  may  have  hunted 
from  Betchworth  Castle,  for  Sir  Adam  Browne  appears  to  have  been 
an  adherent  of  his,  being  stigmatized,  in  a  hostile  pohtical  hbel  of 
1677,  as  "the  duke  of  York's  vassal. "^ 

The  state  of  the  enquiry  can  now  be  summarized.  Defoe  shows  a 
remarkably  detailed,  though  not  always  quite  accurate,  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  the  River  Mole  and  its  surroundings,  and  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  local  gentry  who  flourished  in  and  around 
Dorking  some  fifty  years  before  the  Tour  was  pubhshed.  Several 
converging  arguments  help  to  estabhsh  his  claim  to  know  the  area 
in  1676  and  the  preceding  years.  Thus  Defoe's  statement  that  he 
Hved  in  the  neighbourhood  for  several  years  is  worthy  of  credence, 
and  can  with  confidence  be  referred  to  those  j'ears. 

This  conclusion  runs  counter  to  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
at  these  dates  Defoe  was  attending  the  Dissenting  Academy  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton  at  Newington  Green  in  Middlesex. 
That  Defoe  was,  in  fact,  educated  there  seems  incontrovertible, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  what  years  he  spent  there,  and  his 
biographers  have  had  to  guess.  Thus  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  which  gives  the  year  of  his  birth  as  1661,  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  there  at  the  age  of  14;. while  Dottin  puts  it  as  early  as 
1672  or  1673.  The  evidence  of  Defoe's  residence  at  Dorking  suggests 
that  he  cannot  have  gone  to  Morton's  Academy  before  the  closing 
months  of  1676,  when  he  was  16  years  of  age.   A  further  inference 

^  Court  Books  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking,  in  the  K.R.O.,  Kingston  upon 
Thames. 

^  J.  Lane,  Titus  Oates,  1949,  pp.  53,  196,  261,  has  references  to  Charles 
Howard,  including  a  blackmailing  letter  from  Oates,  dated  June  30,  1681. 
Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  {Ch.  II)  {1679-1680),  pp.  327,  341,  shows  that  passes  to  go 
beyond  the  seas  were  issued  to  Charles  Howard,  January  7,  1679,  and  to 
Augustine  Belson,  senior  and  junior,  April  26,  1679.  Cath.  Rcc.  Soc,  Vol.  34, 
London  Sessions  Records,  p.  253.  Augustine  Belson  was  committed  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  Jesuit  on  May  9,  but  released  on  May  13,  1679. 

3  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  154.  *  F.  C.  Turner,  James  II,  1948. 

^  "An  Anonymous  Libel  on  the  Earl  of  Danby's  Organisation,  1677," 
printed  in  English  Historical  Documents,  Vol.  VIll,  1660-1714,  pp.  237-49. 
"Sir  Adam  Browne,  baronet,  the  Treasurer's  cousin-german  and  the  duke  of 
York's  vassal."  The  author  does  not  mention  that  Sir  Adam's  wife,  Philippa. 
was  the  sister  of  James's  chief  enemy,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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can  be  drawn,  that  whatever  first  brought  him  to  Dorking,  he  must 
have  attended  school  there. 

This  is  supported  by  a  remarkable  passage  from  Defoe's  work, 
An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Reality  of  Apparitions,  published  in 
1727.1 

"I  remember  a  Delusion  almost  as  gross,  the  Memory  of  which  I  believe 
remains  for  a  Truth  to  this  day.  Not  far  off  of  the  Town  of  Darking  in 
Surrey,  the  people,  or  some  People  rather,  entertained  a  Notion,  from  the 
following  Passage,  that  a  Ghost  walk'd  in  such  a  Place;  that  she  (for  it 
was  an  antient  Lady  lately  dead)  was  seen  hovering  about  the  Mansion- 
house  which  was  left  uninhabited  for  some  time,  that  she  would  be  up  and 
down  in  the  House  very  often  in  the  Day-time,  making  a  rumbling,  a 
clattering  Noise,  and  in  the  Night-time  she  walk'd  in  the  neighbouring 
Fields  with  a  Candle  in  her  Hand,  and  that  tho'  the  wind  blew  ever  so  hard, 
it  would  not  blow  the  Candle  out;  that  sometimes  she  would  appear  in  the 
open  Field,  sometimes  up  in  the  Trees,  and  particularly  there  was  a  little 
Heath  near  Darking  called  the  Cottman  Dean,  where  it  was  said  she  was 
frequently  seen. 

"There  was  a  Boarding-school  of  Boys  in  that  Town,  where  there  was  in 
particular  some  roguish  London  Boys,  who  contriv'd  all  this  Walking  from 
the  Beginning  to  the  End;  First  they  got  a  small  Rope,  and  tying  one  end 
of  it  to  an  old  chair  which  stood  in  an  upper  Room  of  the  House,  (for  they 
had  found  means  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  House  at  pleasure)  they  brought 
the  other  end  of  the  Rope  down  on  the  Out-side  of  the  House  in  a  private 
place  where  it  could  not  easily  be  seen,  and  by  this  they  pulled  the  old 
Chair  up,  and  then  let  it  fall  down  again,  and  made  a  great  Noise  in  the 
House,  so  as  it  might  easily  be  heard  by  the  Neighbours;  then  other  boys 
of  the  same  Gang  took  care  to  call  out  to  the  old  Women  in  the  next  Houses, 
that  now  they  might  hear  the  old  Lady  a  playing  her  Pranks;  and  accord- 
ingly they  would  all  assemble  in  the  Court-yard,  where  they  could  plainly 
hear  it,  but  no  one  would  venture  to  go  up  Stairs.  If  any  one  offered  to  go 
up  a  little  way,  then  all  was  quiet  again;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  retired, 
the  rumbling  would  begin  again :  this  was  for  the  Day. 

"In  the  Night,  one  of  those  unlucky  Boys  had  gotton  a  dark  Lanthorn, 
which  was  a  thing  the  Country  People  did  not  understand,  and  with  this 
he  walk'd  all  about  the  Orchard,  and  two  or  three  Closes  near  the  House, 
sometimes  showing  the  Light  on  this  side,  and  then  his  Comrades  calling 
all  the  old  Women  about  'em  to  see  it,  on  a  sudden  the  Light  would  go 
out,  the  Boy  closing  up  the  Lanthorn;  and  then  he  would  run  swiftly 
across  the  whole  Field,  and  throw  his  Light  again  on  the  other  side.  Now 
he  would  be  up  in  a  Tree,  then  in  the  Road,  then  upon  the  middle  of  the 
Heath;  so  that  the  Country  People  made  no  more  Question,  but  that  the 
old  Lady  walk'd  with  a  Candle  in  her  Hand,  than  that  they  saw  the  Light 
of  it;  and  in  a  word,  it  passed  for  an  Apparition  as  certainly  as  we  on  the 
other  hand  knew  what  Knavery  agitated  it  all."^ 

Defoe,  as  so  often,  has  attempted  to  efface  himself;  but  by  his 
sUp  in  employing  the  pronoun  "we"  has  given  himself  away.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  he  attended  a  boarding  school  at  Dorking. 
Furthermore,  clues  have  been  provided  which  help  to  explain  why 
he  was  there. 

In  order  to  define  more  closely  the  years  when  Defoe  was  at 

1  Defoe,  Essay  on  the  History  and  Reality  of  Apparitions,  1727,  pp.  373-6. 
I  am  indebted  to  Professor  J.  R.  Moore,  of  Indiana  University,  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  this  passage,  and  for  other  valuable  help  and  encouragement. 

^  The  passage  continues,  but  adds  nothing  relevant  to  this  enquiry.  Professor 
Moore  considers,  from  a  wide  experience  of  the  autobiographical  material 
embedded  in  Defoe's  writings,  that  he  was  the  boy  with  the  lantern. 
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Dorking,  an  effort  was  made  to  identify  the  "antient  lady"  whose 
death  would  have  left  empty  a  "mansion  house"  near  Cotmandene 
on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  Dorking  Burial  Register 
does  not  usually  indicate  the  status  of  the  women  who  were  buried 
in  the  1670s;  but  reference  to  the  Surrey  Hearth  Tax  Assessments 
Lists  of  1664,1  which,  by  giving  the  number  of  hearths  in  a  house, 
provides  a  rough  guide  to  the  status  of  the  family  occupying  it, 
enabled  a  short  list  to  be  drawn  up  for  further  investigation.  One  of 
these  was  Elizabeth  Marsh,  widow,  who  was  buried  at  Dorking  on 
November  29,  1671.  In  her  will,^  which  is  more  fully  discussed 
below,  she  appointed  as  her  executor,  James  Foe,  the  father  of 
Daniel  Defoe.^  In  the  will  of  her  late  husband,  Lawrence  Marsh, 
Esq.,^  who  had  been  buried  at  Dorking  on  July  14,  1665,  rings 
had  been  left  to  "cousen  Foe  and  his  wife."^  It  has  not  so  far  been 
possible  to  estabUsh  the  precise  relationship  between  the  Marshes 
and  the  Foes.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  Defoe's  mother,  whose 
family  is  not  known,  who  was  related  to  the  Dorking  family;  but 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  relationship  will  have  any  bearing  on 
Surrey  local  history.  Nevertheless  it  seems  worthwhile  to  re- 
construct, as  far  as  possible,  the  story  of  these  relatives  of  the  Foes. 
Lawrence  Marsh,  baptized  at  St.  John,  Walbrook,  on  August  6, 
1620,  was  the  only  child  of  Roger  Marsh,  merchant  taylor  of  London, 
who  was  descended  from  a  prominent  Wigan  family."  His  tirst 
recorded  connection  with  Dorking  is  his  marriage  there,  on 
February  2,  1647/8,  as  "Lawrence  Marsh  of  Higatte,  gent,"  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Jhanns  (or  Johns),  a  London  vintner.  It  is  not 
clear  why  this  marriage  should  have  taken  place  at  Dorking:  there 
is  no  hint  of  any  local  connection  in  the  wills  of  either  of  the  parents.' 
Marsh  was  probably  living  in  Dorking  by  1649,  for  on  April  7  of  that 
year  he  was  named  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assessment  Committee 
for  Surrey;  and  he  reappears  on  similar  committees  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.^  His  standmg  among  the 
Dorking  puritans  is  shown  by  his  selection  in  1653  as  one  of  the 
two  Surrey  members  of  the  Nominated  or  "Barebone's"  Parliament. 
Though  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  extremists  of  that  well-meaning 
but  ineffectual  Assembly  of  Saints,  everything  else  we  know  of  him 
suggests  not  the  reUgious  fanatic,  but  the  practical  man  of  affairs.^ 

1  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  Surrey  Hearth  Tax,  1664.  -  P.C.C.  146  Duke. 

*  Foe  was  the  family  name.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  but  pedantic,  to 
refer  to  Daniel  Foe  in  the  1670s.  He  began  to  use  the  more  pretentious  name  of 
Defoe  about  1700. 

*  P.C.C.  120  Mico. 

*  It  is  clear  from  his  MS.  notes  for  the  History  of  Dorking  that  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Hooper  was  aware  of  this  family  link  of  Defoe  with  Dorking.  I  am 
grateful  to  Miss  D.  M.  Sumner,  Librarian  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society, 
for  making  these  notes  available  to  me. 

*  G.  E.  Cockayne,  Some  Notice  of  Various  Families  of  the  Name  of  Marsh, 
1900,  pp.  21-2. 

'  Roger  Marsh,  P.C.C,  157  Twisse.   George  Jhanns,  P.CC,  160  Grey. 

*  Ordinances  and  Acts  of  the  Interregnum,  Vol.  II,  pp.  44,  310,  479,  676, 
1081.  1333,  1444. 

*  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  Vol.  XI,  cli.  xxviii. 
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He  was  not  elected  to  any  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Protectorate, 
but  continued  to  serve  on  committees  and  as  a  J. P.  conducting,  for  in- 
stance, the  big  majority  of  the  civil  marriages  celebrated  in  Dorking.^ 

These  years  saw  important  de\-elopments  in  his  personal  affairs. 
The  Dorking  Register  records  his  second  marriage:  "28  Mar.  1655. 
The  right  worshipfuU  Lawrence  Mearsh  of  the  parish  of  Dorkinge 
was  married  att  London  to  Mrs.  EUzabeth  Colbron  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Antholins  in  London."  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  Colbron, 
grocer  and  merchant  of  Brentwood,  who  had  died  some  years 
before.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  living  at  the  house 
of  her  father's  cousin  and  executor,  Henry  Colbron,  a  prosperous 
scrivener  who,  as  "Register  and  Keeper"  of  all  documents  relating  to 
the  sale  of  former  Crown  lands,  was  even  more  deeply  committed 
than  Marsh  to  the  Puritan  cause.  Four  sons  of  this  marriage  were 
all  baptized  at  Dorking  between  1656  and  1660. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  Marsh  first  appears  to  have 
acquired  any  property  in  Dorking.  A  fine  was  levied  in  Trinity 
Term,  1657,  between  Lawrence  Marsh,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Day. 
gentleman.  Unfortunately  the  bundle  of  feet  of  fines  has  been  con- 
siderabh^  damaged,  so  that  the  exact  date  and  some  other  details 
are  missing.  It  can  be  seen,  however,  that  the  property  included 
an  orchard,  1  acre  of  land  and  1  acre  of  pasture  in  Dorking,  and  that 
the  nominal  consideration  was  /^41.  The  Court  Book  of  the  Manor 
of  Dorking  records  that  at  a  Court  Baron  held  on  October  3,  1657, 
Thomas  Day  of  Stoke-next-Guildford,  gent.,  surrendered  to  the 
use  of  Lawrence  Marsh,  Esq.,  "all  that  his  customary  Garden  plott 
lying  and  being  on  the  North  side  of  the  Land  or  Highway  leading 
from  Dorkinge  Towne  towards  Reigate  over  against  the  now 
dwelUnge  house  of  Lawrence  Marsh,  Esq."- 

The  propert}'  thus  transferred  must  have  been  that  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking  in  1(>49  had  been 
held  by  Richard  Day,  gent.,  father  of  Thomas.  The  Survey  states 
that  he  "holdeth  freely  a  Mess,  or  Tenemt.  wth  the  Gardaines  Or- 
chard &  backside  thereunto  adjoyning  (where  he  now  dwelleth) 
tying  on  the  south-side  of  the  East-Streete  of  Dorking  .  .  . 
Bounded  ...  on  the  South  east  wth  the  Common  called  Cott- 
mandene."  The  map  which  accompanies  the  Survev  leaves  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  house  later  known  as  Shrub  Hill.^  At  the 
time  of  Lawrence  Marsh  it  was  a  fairly  substantial  house  of  12 
hearths.^  The  existence  of  an  orchard  and  two  or  three  closes  near 
the  house,  and  its  proximity  to  Cotmandene  as  well  as  to  other 
houses,  taUy  exactly  with  the  situation  of  the  mansion  house  re- 
ferred to  by  Defoe  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

^  Dorking  Registers.  V.C.H.Sy.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  278,  refers  to  "banns  published 
in  Ewell  market  preparatory  to  a  marriage  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
Mr.  Marsh  of  Dorking,"  in  1654. 

2  Dorking  Court  Book. 

'  Dorking  Survej',  1649.  See  Harl.  Soc.  Visitalions  of  Surrey,  1530,  1572  und 
1623,  pp.  156-7,  and  Visitation  of  Surrey,  1662-8,  p.  35,  for  the  Day  family, 
which  seems  to  have  been  unrelated  to  that  of  Marsh. 

*  Surrey  Hearth  Tax,  1664- 
5 
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The  Dorking  Court  Book  also  records  two  other  acquisitions  of 
customary  lands  by  Lawrence  Marsh.  In  1657  he  acquired  from 
Edward  Turner  of  Mickleham,  yeoman,  6  acres  of  land  called 
Nyecrofts.  The  Survey  of  1649  shows  that  this  ran  from  Pixham 
Lane  down  to  the  River  Mole,  a  little  above  the  confluence  with  the 
Pippbrook,  and  that  there  were  two  houses  upon  it.  This  is  today 
a  nursery  garden,  and  several  small  cottages  occupy  the  road 
frontage.  In  1659,  Marsh  acquired  from  John  Isted  the  elder  of 
Nuffield,  yeoman,  6  acres  called  Water  Deane.  This  lay  on  the 
south  of  the  Reigate  Road,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Spittle 
Heath,  and  today  the  Dorking  by-pass  runs  through  it.^ 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  transactions  Marsh  is  on  record 
as  "desiring  admittance  by  Thomas  Hill  his  servant,"  who  was  also 
"Register"  of  Dorking,  thus  serving  him  in  both  his  private  and 
public  capacities. 2  This  emphasizes  how  Marsh  dominated  local 
affairs  during  the  Puritan  ascendancy,  a  fact  that  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  he  was  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  town, 
without  a  strong  family  interest  or  extensive  landed  property.  His 
social  superiors  in  Dorking  included  Lord  Vaux  and  Lord  Stourton 
as  well  as  Howard  and  Belson,  quite  a  nest  of  Roman  Catholics, 
none  of  whom  can  have  played  any  part  in  public  affairs.^  His 
position  may  then  have  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
local  man  of  any  substance  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritan 
cause. 

It  is  clear  that  Marsh  maintained  his  local  influence,  at  least  in 
part,  after  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  principal  signatory  of  a 
memorandum,  dated  Sunday  August  24,  1662,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Vicar,  Thomas  Lea  (who  had  previously  been  in  trouble  for  his 
failure  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  had  that  day  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.*  Marsh  also 
remained  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  although  he  only 
once  attended  Quarter  Sessions,  at  Guildford  in  July  1662,  he  con- 
tinued active  in  the  routine  administration  of  justice  in  Dorking.^ 
His  last  recorded  action  as  a  J. P.  was  on  April  3,  1665. 

A  few  months  later,  when  not  yet  45  years  of  age,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Dorking  on  July  14.  In  his  will,  dated  May  26,  1665,  he 
left  to  his  eldest  son,  Lawrence,  all  his  freehold  lands  in  Surrey, 
London  and  Essex,  except  for  a  moiety  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  for 
life.  To  his  sons,  James  and  John,  he  left  £1,000  each  at  21.  His 
youngest  son  William  would,  by  the  local  custom  of  Borough 
English,  inherit  his  copyhold  lands,  and  their  value  was  to  be  made 
up  to  ;^  1,000  if  valued  at  less.  The  will  names  a  number  of  relatives 

'  Dorking  Survey,  1649.  In  each  case  more  than  one  adjacent  piece  of  land 
bore  the  same  name,  but  the  names  of  the  owners  make  precise  identification 
possible. 

^  Dorking  Baptismal  Register,  May  5,  1656. 

*  G.  Anstruther,  O.P.,  Vaux  of  Harrowden:  A  Recusant  Family,  1953, 
pp.  473-5.   Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  p.  586. 

*  Dorking  Register.  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  1661-3,  pp.  184,  197, 
249. 

"•  Ibid.,  16596 1,  1661-3,  1663-6.  passim. 
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and  friends  to  whom  rings  were  to  be  given.  Fourteen  in  all  are 
mentioned,  including  wives,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  be  Dorking 
people.  "Cousen  Foe  and  his  wife"  appear  near  the  middle  of  the 
list;  while,  near  the  end,  the  words  "Mr.  Foe  and  his  wife"  have 
been  written  but  deleted.  There  is  a  hint  in  Defoe's  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year  that  his  father  may  have  gone  to  Dorking  to  attend 
the  funeral.^ 

Six  years  after  her  husband's  death,  EUzabeth  Marsh  died  in 
November  1671,  having  made  her  will  on  October  29  of  that  year. 
The  family  estate  was  now  somewhat  diminished,  bv  "unavovdable 
pro\-idences  (partly  by  reason  of  the  sad  and  violent  fire  in  London 
Anno  dni  1666  by  w*'''  my  husbands  howses  there  were  burnt 
downe  and  partly  by  reason  of  severall  debts  oweing  to  my  said 
late  husband  w"'  are  now  lost  and  cannot  be  recouered)",  so  that 
her  husband's  legacies  could  not  be  paid  in  full. 

EUzabeth  Marsh  had,  as  far  as  can  be  told,  no  close  male  blood 
relatives  of  legal  age;  but  in  choosing  her  executor  she  passed  over 
the  husbands  of  her  two  sisters,  Henry  Binding,  a  London  grocer, 
and  John  Freeman,  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  gentleman.  She 
appointed  to  that  responsible  post  "Mr.  James  Foe,  citizen  of 
London,"  His  instructions  were  of  quite  exceptional  length  and 
formalit}^  [e.g.,  "to  ask  demand  sue  for  recouer  and  receave  all 
such  debts  dues  sume  &  sumcs  of  money  rents  and  arrerages  of 
rents  and  allso  to  let  and  set  all  those  lands  and  Tenements  of  mine 
dureing  my  Childrens  Nonages  ..."  etc.).  It  was  clearly  a  more 
than  usually  onerous  assignment,  and  the  choice  of  James  Foe 
suggests  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  integrity,  substance 
and  business  acumen.  He  was  to  receive  ^^10  a  year  for  his  pains, 
and  to  render  an  account  twice  yearly  to  the  overseers  of  the  will, 
Mr.  Edward  Nabs,  clerk,  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  clerk,  of  Dorking.-^ 

At  a  Court  Baron  of  the  Manor  of  Dorking  held  on  November  14, 
1671,  the  jury  presented  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Marsh,  and  William 
Marsh  was  admitted  to  the  customary  lands  "p(er)  Jacobum  Foe 
gener'  et  prox'  arnicas"  [sic).  In  the  margin  James  Foe  is  referred 
to  as  "guardian."  No  doubt  he  had  been  present  at  the  death-bed 
of  Elizabeth  Marsh  and  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  fact  that  a 
Court  was  then  due.  He  must  have  lacked  the  ready  money  to 
pay  the  admission  line  of  ^^20,  for  it  was  laid  down  that  this  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard  at  his  mansion  house  near 
Dorking  on  December  20  next.  James  Foe  must  have  been  still  (or 


1  Defoe,  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  1722.  Everyman  Edition,  p.  15.  "So  I 
took  my  leave  of  mv  brother  who  went  away  to  Dorkinf;  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  fetched  a  round  further  into  Buckinghamshire  or  Hedfordshire  to 
a  retreat  he  had  found  out  there  for  his  family."  It  is  debatable  to  what  extent 
the  brother  of  the  hypothetical  author  can  be  identified  with  James  Eoe,  but 
this  passage,  in  conjunction  with  the  connection  now  established  of  the  latter 
with  Dorking,  greatly  strengthens  the  case  for  this  identification. 

2  Nabbs  had  formerly  been  curate  at  Dorking.  Wood,  after  being  ejected 
from  North  Chapel,  Sussex,  had  returned  to  live  on  his  own  estate  at  W'estcott, 
near  Dorking.  Calamy,  Nonconformist  Memorial,  Vol.  II,  pp.  448,  670. 
A.  G.  Matthews,  Calamy  Revised,  1934,  p.  360. 
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again)  in  Dorking  on  November  29  when  Elizabeth  Marsh  was 
buried  there.  On  December  15,  1671,  he  proved  the  will  in  London, 
no  doubt  so  that  he  would  be  armed  with  adequate  authority  to 
do  other  business  when  he  again  went  to  Dorking  to  pay  the  £20 
fine.  One  of  the  duties  laid  on  him  as  executor  was,  after  setting 
aside  various  articles  of  household  linen,  to  make  sale  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  household  goods,  to  raise  money  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  orphaned  family.  This  done,  the  man- 
sion house  would  be  standing  empty,  awaiting  a  tenant,  and  would 
be,  meanwhile,  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  those  "roguish  London 
boys." 

Whether  Defoe  was  placed  at  school  by  his  father  on  one  of  his 
visits  shortly  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Marsh,  or  whether  he 
had  been  there  for  some  time  previously,  must  remain  an  open 
question.  He  refers  to  an  "antient  lady,"  whereas  EHzabeth  Marsh 
cannot  have  been  older  than  43  when  she  died.^  This  suggests 
that  Defoe  had  never  known  her.  But  this  argument  cannot  be 
pressed  too  hard,  for  we  have  seen  him  make  precisely  the  same 
error  over  the  age  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard ;2  and  to  a  boy  of  11, 
a  dying  lady  of  40  may  have  indeed  seemed  ancient.  Again,  if  he 
had  known  her  well,  his  participation  in  the  pranks  he  describes 
suggests  a  rather  callous  attitude,  even  for  a  small  boy.  But  in 
any  event,  the  "haunting"  of  the  mansion  house  can  hardly  have 
assisted  his  father  to  find  a  tenant  for  it ;  so  the  young  Defoe  must 
have  been  a  high-spirited  and  irresponsible  lad.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  episode  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  frame  of  mind 
usual  in  a  boy  just  arrived  at  boarding  school.  Of  course,  he  may 
not  have  been  one  of  the  ringleaders,  but  it  sounds  very  much  as 
though  he  was  himself  the  boy  with  the  lantern.  The  arguments 
are  nicely  balanced,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Defoe's  schooling 
at  Dorking  can  hardly  have  begun  later  than  the  early  months  of 
1672. 

Aubrey  mentions  that  a  school  was  held  in  Dorking  Church,  the 
Latin  School  in  the  south  porch  and  the  Writing  and  Grammar 
School  in  the  north  porch. ^  The  latter  was  still  in  existence  over  a 
century  later. ^  This  can  hardly  have  been  a  boarding  school;  nor 
is  Defoe  likely  to  have  been  sent  to  a  school  connected  with  the 
established  Church,  for  all  his  early  associations  were  with 
Dissenters. 

Dorking  was,  in  fact,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  H,  a  strong 
centre  of  rural  dissent.  When  Archbishop  Sheldon  in  1669  con- 
ducted an  enquiry  into  nonconformist  conventicles,  the  returns 
showed  no  less  than  four  in  Dorking.^  About  300  Presbyterians 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Wood;  about  100  Independents  at 
that  of  Mr.  James  Fisher;  about  50  Anabaptists  at  that  of  John 

1  When  her  father  James  Colbron  made  his  will  on  January  28,  1647/8  she 
was  not  yet  20.    P.C.C,  82  Grey. 

2  Defoe,  Tour.  Vol.  I,  p.  152.  ^  Aubrey,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  156-7. 
*  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  pp.  585,  589. 

5  5y.A.C.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  160. 
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Barnard;  and  there  were  an  unstated  number  of  Quakers.  In 
rural  Surrey,  only  Godalming  had  greater  numbers.  These  figures 
can  be  compared  with  those  returned  in  a  religious  census  of  1676.^ 
The  parish  of  Dorking  was  then  estimated  to  contain  1,000  con- 
formists, 200  nonconformists  and  18  papists.  This  may  not  indicate 
any  real  decline  in  numbers,  for  the  earlier  figures  may  include 
worshippers  coming  from  a  distance.  At  all  events  the  proportion 
of  nonconformists  (and  of  papists)  was  well  above  the  average. 

The  most  significant  name  amongst  those  mentioned  above  is 
that  of  James  Fisher.  He  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
famous  as  a  nursery  of  Puritan  divines,  and  held  the  sequestered 
Rectory  of  Fetcham,  about  5  miles  north  of  Dorking,  from  1642 
until  he  was  ejected  after  the  Restoration,  in  favour  of  the  former 
incumbent.  He  then  removed  to  Dorking,  where,  according  to 
Calamy,  as  well  as  preaching  in  his  own  house,  he  kept  a  schools 
He  died  at  Dorking  in  1691,  aged  86.^  This  is  the  only  explicit 
reference  to  him  as  a  schoolmaster,  but  his  house  at  Dorking,  with 
6  hearths,  in  1664,*  would  otherwise  seem  rather  commodious  for 
an  ejected  minister,  presumably  in  reduced  circumstances;  and  in 
his  will,'^  he  disposes  of  his  notes,  and  divides  his  books,  some 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  between  his  grandchildren.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  Wood,  the  Presbyterian,  kept  a  school,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Dorking  could  have  supported  more  than  one 
school  for  Dissenters.  In  the  absence  of  any  rival  claimant,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  James  Fisher's  school  that  Defoe 
attended.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  more  convincing  if  there  had 
been  any  mention  of  Fisher  in  either  of  the  Marsh  wills.  However,  he 
may,  at  66,  have  seemed  too  old  to  appoint  as  an  overseer,  whose 
duties  were  to  last  for  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Marsh. 

It  would  help,  if  it  were  possible  to  locate  James  Fisher's  school. 
There  is  no  indication,  either  in  the  Dorking  Court  Book  or  in  his  will, 
that  he  owned  any  real  property.  The  only  clue  is  provided  by  the 
Hearth  Ta.x  Lists  of  1664  and  1674,  which  show  that  he  lived  in  the 
Holmwood  Borough.  No  map  can  be  traced  wliich  gives  the 
boundaries  of  the  "boroughs"  or  tithings  into  which  the  parish  of 
Dorking  was  then  divided  for  administrative  purposes.  The  Land 
Tax  Returns  which  commence  from  1780,  however,  show  that  while 
the  Chipping  and  East  Boroughs  comprised  the  town  centre, 
Hohnwood  Borough  included  not  only  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish,  with  which  the  name  Holmwood  was  normally  associated, 
but  also  land  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town.*^  It  appears  that 
both  Water  Deane  and  Nyecrofts,  copyhold  lands  of  Lawrence 
Marsh,  lay  within  this  borough.   Now,  althougli  Defoe  refers  to  his 

1  Salt  MS.  33.  A  copy  by  T.  J.  Mazzinghi,  Librarian  of  the  Salt  Library, 
Stafford,  of  the  entries  for  Dorking  and  neighbouring  parishes  is  among 
Dr.  Hooper's  Dorking  notes. 

^  Matthews,  Calamy  Revised,  p.  198. 

'  James  Fisher,  "house  preacher,"  buried  at  Dorking,  ^L^v  2vS,  1691. 

*  Surrey  Hearth  Tax,  1664.  ^  P.C.C,  98  Vere. 

6  In  the  K.K.O.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  i:.  V.  Walker,  lvS..\..  for  suggest- 
ing this  line  of  encjuiry. 
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school  as  being  "in  that  Town,"i  we  must  certainly  look  for  it 
outside  the  town  centre,  if  it  was  indeed  Fisher's  school;  and 
Defoe's  interest  seems  to  be  so  strongly  concentrated  on  the  eastern 
approaches  to  Dorking  that  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  in  that 
direction  that  the  school  lay.  It  may  well  be  that  Lawrence  Marsh 
had  installed  his  fellow  Puritan,  Fisher,  as  a  tenant  in  Pixham 
Lane;  and  if  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Elizabeth  Marsh  referred 
to  as  owing  arrears  of  rent,  this  would  be  a  further  explanation  of 
why  he  was  not  mentioned  in  her  will.  Perhaps,  too,  James  Foe, 
in  his  efforts  to  fulfil  his  obligations  as  executor,  did  his  best  to  find 
pupils  for  Fisher's  school.  If  this  identification  of  the  school  is 
correct,  it  would  explain  Defoe's  abnormal  interest  in  the  River 
Mole,  which  would  have  been  only  the  length  of  a  field  away;  and, 
in  a  sense,  his  own  field,  since  it  was  his  father's  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  as  this  spot  lay  downstream  from  Betch worth  Castle, 
but  above  the  beginning  of  the  Swallows,  his  anxiety  to  correct  the 
errors  in  Gibson's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  could  be  understood. 

If  our  knowledge  of  Defoe's  schooling  in  Dorking  is  rather  uncer- 
tain, we  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  come  to  his  out-of-school  life. 
For  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  the  young  Defoe  had  the  normal 
interests  of  a  schoolboy.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  mixer;  for 
in  three  separate  anecdotes  of  events  in  which  he  can  be  presumed 
to  have  played  a  part  he  speaks  of  "other  boys  of  the  same  gang," 
"a  little  troop  of  the  young  fellows  and  boys  of  the  town,"  and  "a 
certain  set  of  young  men,  of  the  town  of  Darking."^  We  can 
picture  them  watching  the  workmen  repairing  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church  in  1672.^  The  planting  of  a  vineyard  and  the 
digging  of  a  tunnel  through  Deepdene  Hill,  a  year  or  so  later,  must 
have  been  a  great  attraction.  So,  too,  with  the  building  of  the  new 
almshouse,  in  1676,  on  the  edge  of  Cotmandene,  where,  no  doubt, 
they  often  played.* 

Dorking  was  not  so  secluded  that  every  visitor  from  the  outside 
world  would  have  been  an  object  of  curiosity,  yet  some  may  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  young  lads  of  the  town.  Perhaps  Defoe 
saw  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Catholic  heir  to  the  throne  and  a  figure 
of  anxious  speculation  for  the  Dissenters,  on  his  way  to  hunt  stags 
in  the  Holmwood.^  John  Aubrey,  on  his  visit  to  Dorking  in  July 
1673,  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  "curious  people"  who,  Defoe 
says,  rode  to  the  foot  of  Box  Hill  to  see  the  Swallow,  expecting  to 
see  the  Mole  "pouring  its  waters  all  at  once  into  a  great  gulph."^ 

It  was  the  river  that  was  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  to  the 
growing  lad,  and  which  made  the  most  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  We  can  picture  Defoe  and  his  young  companions  watching 
the  mill  at  work;^  or  observing  "(and  I  have  seen  them)  little 
chanels  which  go  out  of  the  sides  of  the  river,  where  the  water  in  a 


*  Defoe,  History  of  Apparitions,  p.  374. 

^  Defoe,  History  of  Apparitions,  p.  374;  Tour,  pp.  151,  154. 

=>  Aubrey,  Vol.'lV,  pp.  l(Sl-2.  *  Defoe,  roar.  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 

^  Ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  154.  «  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  I4S. 

'  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  149. 
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stream  not  so  big  as  would  fill  a  pipe  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, trills  away  out  of  the  river,  and  sinks  insensibly  into  the 
ground."^  In  a  dry  summer,  like  that  of  1676,  they  could  have 
followed  the  bed  of  the  stream  past  Mickleham  and  Norbury  where 
"the  chanel,  tho'  full  of  water  in  pits  and  holes  cannot  be  perceiv'd 
to  run. "2  Or,  when  the  river  was  high  and  ran  "very  sharp  and 
broad"  across  the  road  at  Burford,  they  could  have  watched  the 
waggons  and  carriages  attempt  the  dangerous  crossing.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Defoe  was  one  of  the  "little  troop  of 
the  young  fellows  and  boys  of  the  town"  recruited  by  Sir  Adam 
Browne's  son,  Ambrose,  in  the  autumn  of  1676,  to  improvise  a 
fish-trap  beside  the  flooded  Mole.^  They  built  up  the  bank  between 
the  river  and  the  depression  which  lay  near  it  in  the  meadows,  and 
camped  in  the  fields  for  two  nights  until  the  water  had  drained 
off,  leaving  behind  a  vast  quantity  of  fish.  The  whole  incident 
was,  surely,  scarcely  of  sufficient  interest  to  retail  at  length  in  the 
Totir,  except  to  a  participant. 

Another  incident  mentioned  by  Defoe  is  more  significant.  Un- 
fortunately he  gives  no  date,  though  a  reference  to  Sir  Adam 
Browne  places  it  between  1661  and  1690.  At  the  top  of  Bo.\  Hill, 
he  tells  us,  and  within  view  of  Dorking,  was  a  Great  Beech,  beneath 
which  was  a  little  cave  or  vault,  which  has  been  fitted  out  by  a 
Dorking  vintner,  with  Sir  Adam  Browne's  permission,  as  a  place 
of  refreshment  for  the  gentry  who  came  on  horseback  or  by  coach 
from  Epsom  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  "divert  or  debauch"  in  the 
box-woods.  This  attraction  so  increased  the  company,  of  country 
people  as  well  as  gentry,  that  the  place  became  like  a  little  fair, 
and  "it  was  very  offensive,  especially  to  the  best  governed  people." 
After  this  had  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  and  when  com- 
plaints "alledging  the  revelling,  and  indecent  mirth  that  was 
amongst  them,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  too"  failed  to  secure  any 
redress  from  the  local  justices,  "a  certain  set  of  young  men,  of  the 
town  of  Darking,  and  perhaps  prompted  by  some  others,"  blew  the 
whole  place  up  with  gunpowder  one  Saturday  night ;  "and  so  secret 
was  it  kept,  that  upon  the  utmost  enquiry,  it  cou'd  never  be  heard, 
or  found  out  who  were  the  persons  that  did  it."^  The  "best 
governed  people"  can  only  have  been  the  Dorking  Dissenters,  the 
only  group  which  could  supply  "a  set  of  young  men"  so  full  of  moral 
indignation.  If  the  scene  of  this  revelry  was  visible  from  Dorking, 
it  would  have  been  still  more  plainly  N-isible  from  the  suggested 
site  of  Fisher's  school,  which  looked  straight  across  to  tho  summit 
of  Box  Hill,  no  more  than  half  a  mile  away  across  the  river.  It 
would  be  unlike  Defoe  to  be  missing  from  tliis  miniature  gunpowder 
plot,  about  which,  for  so  secret  a  matter,  he  is  remarkabh-  well 
informed.*'   It  seems  reasonable  to  place  this  incident  in  the  fine 


1  Defoe,  Tour,  Vol.  I,  p.  149.  '  Ibid.,  Vol.  1.  p    150. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  p.  150.  *  Ibid..  Vol.  1.  pp.  151    2. 

"•  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  153-4. 

*  Professor  J.   R.  Moore  considers  this  to  have  tlio  characteristics  of  an 
autobiographical  anecdote. 
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summer  of  1676,  when  Defoe  would  have  been  approaching  16  years 
of  age. 

As  for  the  "others"  who  prompted  the  deed,  it  would  be  natural 
to  look  for  them  among  the  leaders  of  the  Dorking  nonconformists. 
The  little  we  can  glean  of  the  characters  of  Fisher  and  Wood  does 
not  seem  to  fit  them  for  the  part.  Calamy  speaks  of  Fisher's 
"humanity  and  tenderness"^  and  describes  Wood  as  "a  grave, 
solid  and  judicious  divine,  who  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age."^ 
There  was,  however,  associated  with  the  Dorking  nonconformists  a 
much  more  dynamic  personahty,  "that  frantick  prophet," 
Christopher  Feake. 

The  only  systematic  account  of  this  remarkable  man  appears  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  which  covers  only  the  years 
1645-60.  During  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  two  chief  leaders  of 
the    Fifth-monarchy    men,    an    extremist    sect,    whose    members 
eagerly  awaited  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  reign  with  His 
saints  on  earth.   Feake  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  fanatical 
devotion  he  inspired  in  his  followers.    It  has  been  possible  to  trace, 
in  part,  his  later  career,  which  lasted  until  1683,  and  revolved 
around  the  two  Surrey  parishes  of  Chipstead  and  Dorking.    How 
exactly  he  came  to  live  in  Chipstead  is  uncertain,  though  both  his 
maternal  grandfather  and  an  uncle  had  owned  property  there.    He 
is  first  said  to  be  "of  Chipstead"  in  1662,  when  he  was  indicted  at 
Quarter  Sessions  at   Reigate,  for  faihng  to  repair  to  his  parish 
diurch  for  one  month  from  April   1,   1662.^    He  did  not  appear, 
and  warrants  were  issued  against  him.    At  the  end  of  1663  he  was 
arrested  by  soldiers  at  Dorking,  at  a  house  he  had  taken  a  few 
months  earlier,  in  another  man's  name,  and  where  he  had  lived 
in  great   secrecy,   being  seen  only  by  those  of  his  own  faction. 
Correspondence  between  Sir  Adam  Browne  and  various  officers  of 
state  shows  that  he  had  been  arrested,  as  a  result  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  on  suspicion  of  leading  a  Fifth-monarchy  conspiracy.    The 
alarm  was  really  unfounded.    The  letter,  from  one  of  his  former 
adherents   in   London,   though   obscurely   phrased,   is   one   of  re- 
proach for  not  sticking  to  his  ministry  there,  at  whatever  risk  to 
himself.   His  examination  and  a  search  of  his  house  revealed  nothing 
incriminating.    In  fact,  his  motive  in  concealing  himself  was  to 
escape  some  of  his  former  associates,  for  he  declared  "I  was  looked 
on  to  be  in  Venner's  rising*  &  was  marched  after  with  threats  y' 
they  would  beat  forth  my  braines  and  then  examine  my  fault." 
Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that  he  could  not  give  loyalty  to  the 
government,  and  said  that,  like  Shadrach,  Meshek  and  Abednego, 
he  was  willing  to  suffer.    Sir  Adam  Browne  was  impressed,  too,  by 
the  following  he  had  gained,  "by  some  witchcraft,"  in  Dorking, 
and  declared,  "He  will  seduce  abundance  of  them."   He  was  taken 


^  Calamy,  Nonconformist  Memorial,  Vol.  II,  p.  448. 
2  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  466. 

^  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  1661-3,  pp.  171,  197,  242. 
*  An  armed  rising  of  a  small  group  of  Fifth-monarchy  men,  led  by  Thomas 
Venner,  in  January  1661,  which  caused  some  alarm  in  the  city  of  London. 
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to  London  under  military  escort,  and  held  in  the  Gatehouse  prison 
for  six  months.^  In  July  1664  he  was  released  in  a  bond  of  ;^500, 
to  attempt  nothing  against  the  state,  and  to  appear  before  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  when  summoned.  In  this  bond  he  is  again  described 
as  of  Chipstead.2 

Feake  seems  to  have  eschewed  politics  for  the  future,  for  there 
is  no  further  record  of  any  clash  with  the  authorities.  Such  an 
unquiet  spirit  could  not  rest,  however,  and  he  continued  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Dorking  Dissenters.  The  return  of  conventicles  in 
1669,  already  discussed,  shows  under  the  heading  "heads  and 
teachers,"  at  Fisher's  house,  "Mr.  Feake  and  other  strangers."^ 
This  must  mean  that  he  travelled  from  Chipstead  to  Dorking  to 
preach  on  the  Sabbath.  Fisher  and  Feake  may  have  been  old 
associates,  for  they  had  been  contemporaries  at  Emmanuel  College.* 
Evidence  for  Feake's  continued  connection  with  Dorking  throughout 
the  time  of  Defoe's  schooling  is  circumstantial.  The  Victoria  County 
History  states  that  he  was  granted  a  licence  to  preach  at  Dorking 
in  1672,^  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  this  connection  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers.  However,  in  Easter  Term,  1676,  a  John 
Feake  acquired  property  in  Dorking.  This  is  probably  Christopher 
Feake's  son  of  that  name,  recently  returned  from  studying  medicine 
at  Leyden.^  In  his  will,''  dated  August  10  1683,  Christopher 
Feake  is  styled  "of  Chipstead,"  and  two  of  the  witnesses  are  Chip- 
stead  men;  a  third  witness,  however,  is  Miles  Dudley,  a  yeoman 
prominent  in  Dorking  dissenting  circles,  who  had  also  witnessed 
the  will  of  Elizabeth  Marsh,  and  who  was  later  one  of  James 
Fisher's  executors. 

About  the  year  1676,  then,  Feake  was  probably  still  walking  or 
riding  from  Chipstead  to  Dorking  on  the  Sabbath,  to  assist  at 
Fisher's  services,  and  returning  home  in  the  evening.  His  most 
direct  route  would  have  been  by  the  "Old  Winter  Road"  which  led 
from  Dorking  to  London  across  the  Downs.  ^  This  road  ran 
diagonally  up  the  southern  escarpment  of  Box  Llill,  and  must  have 
passed  very  close  to  the  scenes  of  "revelling  and  indecent  mirth" 
described  by  Defoe  as  taking  place  there  on  the  Sabbath.  Having 
gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  ran  along  the  summit  ridge  for  some 
2  miles  as  far  as  Pebble  Combe;  and,  up  to  this  point,  Feake's 
homeward  journey  to  Chipstead  would  also  have  been  that  followed 
by  parties  of  revellers  returning  to  Epsom.  Thus  he  may  \'ery  well 
have  been  provoked  to  "prompt"  some  of  his  ardent  young  followers 
to  take  drastic  action. 

1  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  Ch.  II.  {1663-4).  pp.  394,  428-30,  432.  " 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  650-1.  »  Sy.A.C,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  160. 

*  Venn,  Alitnin.  Cantab.,  Fisher,  admission  and  matric,  1623;  B..\.,  1628; 
M.A.,  1631.    Feake,  admission  and  matric,  1628;  B.A.,  1631-2;  M.A.,  1635. 

6  V.C.H..Sy..  Vol.  II,  p.  143. 

*  Munk,  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  I,  p.  389.  Dr.  John  Feake 
acquired  lands  in  Godstone  from  Christopher  Feake  in  1678. 

'  Proved  at  Chichester,  December  3,  1683.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Steer,  F.S..\.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Archivist  of  the  Diocesan  Record  Office,  for  sending 
me  an  abstract. 

«  G.  E.  Hutchings,  The  Book  of  Box  Hill.  1952,  pp.  18-19. 
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Although  poles  apart  in  their  outlook  on  life,  Feake  and  Defoe 
have  curious  similarities  of  character.  Both  show  the  same  re- 
markable mixture  of  temerity  and  circumspection.  Both  felt  the 
same  urge  towards  self-expression,  Feake  from  the  pulpit,  Defoe 
through  the  printed  page.  It  may  well  be  that  Feake's  direct  and 
lively  style  played  a  part  in  forming  that  of  Defoe.  At  all  events, 
Feake  is  the  most  original  personality  with  whom  the  young  Defoe 
is  Ukely  to  have  been  in  contact  during  his  adolescent  years  in 
Dorking. 

Though  Defoe  was  still  at  Dorking  in  the  autumn  of  1676,  it  must 
have  been  soon  after  this  that  he  moved  to  Morton's  Academy  at 
Newington  Green.  In  fact,  he  may  have  remembered  the  year,  for 
that  reason,  as  a  landmark  in  his  life.  He  has  always  been  por- 
trayed as  the  product  of  a  London  environment.  While  this  is  still 
true,  it  is  of  interest  to  find  that  some  four  or  five  of  his  most 
impressionable  years  were  spent  in  rural  Surrey.^ 


^  For  later  references  to  the  Marsh  family,  see  G.  E.  Cockayne,  op.  cit.,  and 
J.  Sutherland,  Defoe,  p.  37.  William  Marsh  sold  his  copyhold  lands  in  Dorking 
to  his  brother  Lawrence  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
buried  at  Dorking  on  April  23,  1710,  William  again  inherited  them,  but  at 
once  sold  them  to  Sir  William  Scavven,  who  also  obtained  possession  of  the 
freehold  lands.  This  ended  the  connection  of  the  Marsh  family  with  Dorking. 
For  the  later  history  of  Shrub  Hill,  see  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  1,  pp.  554-5, 
and  J.  S.  Bright,  History  of  Dorking,  p.  156. 
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SURREY'S  churclies  at  the  Reformation  were  generally  small  and 
unpretentious  so  that,  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  population 
of  the  county  increased  and  money  to  be  spent  on  display  was 
available,  many  of  them  were  enlarged  or  rebuilt.  Although  these 
changes  are  recent,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  how  the  churches 
appeared  before  them.  It  is  true  that  parish  or  diocesan  records, 
such  as  churchwardens'  accounts,  vestry  minutes,  and  faculty 
petitions  with  their  plans,  provide  details  of  alterations,  but  they  do 
not  describe  the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  century,  more  and  more  restorations  are  recorded  in  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature,  but  here  the  emphasis  is  too  much  on  the 
new  additions  to  tlic  neglect  of  the  older  work  which  these  are 
replacing.  For  information  on  the  appearance  of  churches  before 
restoration,  one  has  to  rely  mainly  on  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
of  those  who  visited  them  in  the  19th  century. 

For  Surrey  these  sources  are  limited.  Cracklow  gi\-es  views  of  the 
exteriors  as  they  were  c.  1820,  and  Manning  and  Bray  describe  the 
churches  but  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  the  monuments. 
The  notes  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  published  here  by  kind  pennission 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Gladstone,  are  tliereforc  of  great  value  in  so  far  as  they 
provide  full  accounts  of  81  pre-Reformation  churches  of  the  appro.x- 
mate  total  of  140,  including  those  now  in  the  County  of  London. 
Altogether,  Glynne  visited  about  5,550  churches  in  England,  apart 
from  others  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  between  1825  and 
1874,  the  year  of  his  death.  Of  his  notes,  those  on  Wales  and  eleven 
English  counties^  have  been  pubhshed,  and  in  the  introductions  to 
these  will  usually  be  found  some  record  of  (Uynne  and  his  public  life. 
Rather  than  repeat  these  details,  it  may  help  towarils  assessing 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  give  some  account  of  their  manuscript  form. 
The  collection  of   107  pocket-size  notebooks  is  preserved  at  St. 

1  Cheshire:  Chetham  Soc,  vol.  xxxii;  Cornwall:  Notes  <S-  Queries,  vols, 
clxvii-clxix ;  Devon:  Notes  &■  Queries,  vols.  clisLiii-cixvi;  Dor.set:  Proe.  Dorset 
N.  H.  (Sy  Ant.  Field  Club,  vols,  xliv-xlv;  Glouccstorshirc;  Gloucestershire 
Church  Notes,  ed.  W.  P.  W.  PhilUmore  and  J.  Mclhuul  Hall  (1902);  Kent: 
Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent,  pub.  John  Murray  (1S77);  Lancashire:  Chetham 
Soc,  vol.  xxvii;  Northumberland  and  Durham:  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Neuca.^tle. 
3rd  ser.,  vol.  iii;  Wiltshire:  Wilts.  Arch  (s^-  N.  H.  Mag.,  vol.  xlii;  Yorkshire: 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  vols,  xii-xv;  xvii-xviii;  xx;  xxiii -xxiv;  xxvi;  Wales  ami 
Monmouth:  Arch.  Cambrensis,  5th  ser.,  vols,  i-v;  xiv-tith  ser.,  vol.  ii. 
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Deiniol's  Library,  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  the  last  volume  being  an 
index  made  by  Glynne  himself  near  the  end  of  his  life  of  the  churches 
that  he  had  described,  according  to  the  counties.  The  index  for 
Surrey  includes  Byfleet,  Haslemere,  Tandridge  and  Tatsfield,^  but 
the  notes  on  these  churches  do  not  seem  to  be  preserved.  Perhaps 
they  were  in  one  of  the  books  on  Kent,  of  which  all  are  lost.  The 
volumes  are  generally  arranged  according  to  dioceses,  the  constitu- 
ting counties  being  separated  into  sections,  and  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire, comprising  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  extend  from  26  to  29. 
The  notes  are  written  in  a  clear  hand,  which,  however,  deteriorates 
in  later  life.  As  they  appear  in  the  books,  they  are  the  result  of 
editing  from  memoranda  made  in  the  churches  themselves.  These 
memoranda  were  hastily  written  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  are 
mostly  not  preserved.  Those  made  on  a  second  visit  to  Croydon 
have  survived,  perhaps  because  they  were  never  entered  into  the 
notebook.  Generally  only  the  recto  side  of  the  page  is  used — the 
verso  being  reserved  for  insertions,  rough  drawings,  and  additions 
after  later  visits. 

One  of  the  uses  of  Glynne's  notes  is  that  they  help  to  date  altera- 
tions to  the  churches.  Unfortunately,  visits  before  1840  are  not 
normally  dated,  except  for  the  tours,  recorded  in  diary  form,  which 
Glynne  made  in  1825  and  1826.  After  1840,  the  index  volume  gives 
the  dates  of  all  visits,  and  where  these  are  wanting  in  the  text, 
they  have  been  supphed  in  sqiiare  brackets  in  the  following  trans- 
cript. The  same  symbols  are  used  where  notes  may  be  given  an 
ante  quern  date  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  The  entries  were 
sometimes  not  made  until  long  after  the  original  memoranda  so  that 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  books  is  not  necessarily 
chronological.  But  one  may  assume  that  a  group  of  neighbouring 
churches,  placed  together  in  the  books,  were  also  visited  together. 

The  description  of  Guildford,  St.  Mary,  may  be  dated  to  1825  or 
1826  from  the  reference  to  the  octagon  turrets  flanking  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel,  which  would  be  removed  with  the  shortening 
of  the  chancel  in  the  latter  year.  From  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  it  is  probable  that  the  accounts  of  Farnham,  Stoke-next- 
Guildford,  Guildford,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Godalming  belong  to  the 
same  period.  Dorking's  first  visit  is  dated  1829,  and,  in  all  likehhood, 
Abinger,  Reigate,  Croydon,  Beddington,  Sanderstead,  Carshalton, 
Sutton,  Cheam,  Morden,  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Merton,  Barnes, 
Putney,  Tooting,  Lambeth  and  probably  Weybridge  were  described 
in  the  same  year.  The  internal  evidence  does  not  disprove  this, 
and  the  comparison  of  Beddington  with  Croydon  suggests  that 
those  two  at  least  were  coupled  together.  Godstone,  Crowhurst, 
Lingfteld,  Nuffield,  Blechingley,  Oxted  and  Limpsfield  seem  as 
though  they  were  covered  by  a  third  journey  to  be  dated  perhaps 
to  1839,  when  Dorking  received  its  second  visit. 

Some  of  the  technical  terms  used  by  Glynne  are  now  superseded 
and  may  require  explanation.     1st  Pointed,  Middle  Pointed  and 

1  Byfleet  visited  1845;  Haslemere,  Tandridge,  Tatsficld  before  1840. 
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3rd  Pointed  are  alternatives  for  Early  English,  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular;  feathering  is  cusping,  a  lychnoscope  a  low-side 
window,  and  a  benatura  a  stoup. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Glynne's  notes  provide 
information  about  the  appearance  of  churches  in  the  19th  century 
that  is  often  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge,  an  illustration  may  be  taken  from  a 
feature,  that  is  an  accessory  common  to  all  churches,  namely,  the 
font.  In  Surrey,  a  number  of  apparently  pre-Reformation  examples 
have  been  removed  and  lost.  Thus,  Barnes  and  Reigate  had  plain 
octagonal  fonts.  Those  of  Croydon  and  Weybridge  were  octagonal 
and  panelled.  The  former  is  illustrated  in  a  plate  entitled  "Specimens 
of  Nine  Ancient  English  Baptismal  Fonts,  measured  &  drawn  by 
W.  P.  Griffith,  Architect,  1838  &  1839."^  The  same  plate  shows 
that  the  modern  font  at  Sanderstead  is  a  copy  in  marble  of  the 
old  one,  described  by  Glynne.  Two  other  Surrey  fonts  have  been 
replaced  by  copies  since  Glynne's  notes  on  them.  Pyrford  still  has 
a  bowl  with  Early  English  arched  panels,  though  now  on  the  north, 
south,  west  and  east  sides  only,  but  the  stem  is  of  nine  circular 
pillars  and  no  longer  octagonal.  At  Leigh,  the  old  bowl,  mentioned 
by  Glynne,  was  recently  found  in  a  cottage  garden  and  restored  to 
the  church;  the  "cylindrical  stem  &  8  legs  on  octagonal  plinth" 
were  retained  when  the  new  bowl  was  added.  A  similar  history 
attends  the  bowl  of  Woodmansterne  font  which  Glynne  saw  in  1863 
and  which  after  being  kept  in  a  carpenter's  shed  was  restored  to 
the  church  and  re-erected  in  1945. 

In  1843,  Woking  had  a  Norman  font  which  is  now  replaced,  as 
is  the  plain  square  basin  referred  to  at  Coulsdon.  Cobham  and 
Effingham  had  fonts  with  octagonal  bowls  and  stems.  Ockham's 
font  had  a  plain  cylindrical  bowl,  whereas  the  present  one  is  square 
on  an  ancient  centre  pillar  and  base.  East  Molesey  had  a  Perpendicu- 
lar font.  At  Tooting,  there  was  a  circular  marble  font  whose 
subsequent  history  may  be  learnt  from  a  notice  in  the  Ecclesiologist 
of  October  1842.^  When  the  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1832-3,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  font  and  "sold  to  a  resident  gentleman,  wherein 
to  hold  gold  and  silver  fish."  This  was  an  instance  of  poetic  justice 
because  it  had  itself  replaced  a  font  which  in  1842  was  standing 
as  an  ornament  to  hold  water  in  a  clergyman's  garden. 

Other  examples  have  been  mutilated  since  the  time  of  Glynne's 
visits.  A  bad  case  is  Merrow,  which  in  1846  had  an  octagonal  bowl 
with  sides  panelled  with  quatrefoils  and  sexfoils.  The  bowl  is  still 
the  same,  as  evidenced  by  the  staple-marks  round  the  lead,  but 
re-cut  into  a  hexagon  with  new  foliated  panels.  ]\lerstham  font  has 
been  given  corner  columns  which  it  lacked  in  1846;  jMickleham  has 
lost  the  cushion  capitals  to  its  corner  columns  that  they  had  in 
1844.  Warlingham  now  has  quatrefoil  panels  on  all  the  sides  of  its 
font,  and  the  bowl  at  West  Horsley  is  circular  not  octagonal. 

^  A  copy  is  included  in  Baptismal  Fonts,  vol.  iii,  a  scrap-book  of  drawings 
mostly  by  Edward  Jones  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'  Library,  London. 

-  Ecclesiologist,  vol.  ii,  p.  32. 
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There  are  instances  where  Glynne  seems  to  have  sHpped  up  in  his 
descriptions.  At  Merstham,  the  pieces  of  stiff  fohage  at  the  base 
of  the  font  are  probably  intended  as  a  reference  to  those  on  the  lip 
of  the  bowl.  The  font  at  West  Molesey  was  a  modern  imitation  of 
Perpendicular  in  1844,  which  is  strange  seeing  that  the  present  one 
is  clearly  genuine  Perpendicular  from  the  presence  of  the  staple- 
marks.  With  Burstow  font,  Glynne  expressed  scepticism  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  bowl  which  the  staple-marks  on  the  north-west 
and  south-east  sides  of  the  lip  now  show  was  not  warranted. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  ancient  fonts  which  completely  pass 
without  mention,  such  as  those  at  Ashtead,  Chobham,  Ewhurst, 
Godstone  and  West  Clandon,  possibly  as  a  result  of  their  obscure 
position.  The  bowl  of  Gatton  is  described  as  plain  octagonal, 
whereas  it  has  a  rich  band  of  foliage  underneath :  this  was  perhaps 
because  the  church  is  ill-lit  or  because  the  carving  was  coated  with 
whitewash.  Similarly,  the  pew  no  doubt  made  it  difficult  to  see  that, 
at  Thames  Ditton,  not  all  the  faces  but  only  the  east  one  of  the  bowl 
contains  a  star. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  Glynne  is  susceptible  to  errors  and 
omissions;  at  the  same  time,  this  review  of  his  treatment  of  one 
item  of  Surrey's  churches  should  indicate  the  proportion  of  material 
that  relates  to  what  has  been  altered  or  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
notes  that  follow  will  simplify  research  on  the  history  of  the  fabric 
of  the  churches,  and  prove  an  incentive  to  search  for  some  of  the 
lost  fittings  mentioned  and  lead  to  their  restoration  to  the  churches 
that  possessed  them. 

ABINGER.  29.f.22. 

A  small  church  consisting  of  a  nave  &  chancel  with  a  chapel  on 
the  north  of  the  latter.  Over  the  West  end  is  a  wooden  turret. 
The  South  doorway  is  under  a  plain  semicircular  arch ;  the  windows 
north  of  the  nave  are  very  small  obtuse  lancets,  &  there  is  one  of 
this  sort  on  the  South,  but  the  other  windows  are  Rectilinear  in 
the  nave.  The  Chancel  is  divided  from  its  north  chapel  by  2  arches, 
one  of  which  is  pointed,  &  one  semicircular  both  plain  &  without 
mouldings;  the  pier  between  these  2  arches  is  plain,  but  has  a  shaft 
attached  to  that  side  from  which  springs  the  pointed  arch.  This 
Chapel  is  wholly  Early  English,  with  lancet  windows,  that  at  the 
East  end  being  of  3  lights,  distinct  from  each  other.  The  interior  is 
neat,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable;  the  altar  table  is  handsomely 
carved.   The  earth  is  very  properly  cleared  from  the  walls. 

ASH.   S.  Peter.    19  June  1862.  26.f.65. 

A  poor  church,  consisting  of  nave  &  Chancel,  with  Western  Tower 
&  S.  porch.  The  walls  chiefly  of  flints  &  plastered.  The  S.  porch  is 
of  wood;  the  doorway  within  it  is  late  Norman,  semicircular  of  2 
orders  with  cylindrical  mouldings;  &  the  outer  upon  shafts  with 
capitals  of  E.E.  foliage;  the  inner  on  imposts  &  smaller  shafts. 
The  windows  have  mostly  been  mauled  but  those  N.  &  S.  of  the 
Chancel  are  Perp''  square  headed,  of  2  lights.    On  the  N.  side  is  a 
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trace  of  a  Norman  window  &  a  pointed  doorway.  The  Chancel 
arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts;  within  it  is  a  wood  screen. 
The  Font  is  octagonal  &  small. 

The  tower  has  no  buttresses  nor  string  courses ;  has  belfry  windows 
of  2  lights  square  headed — other  openings  merely  slits.  The  battle- 
ment is  of  stone  &  there  is  a  slender  leaded  Spire. 

On  verso:  There  are  5  bells.   The  roof  is  covered  with  slate. 

ASHTEAD.    12  June  1857.  26.f.52. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  a  north  Transept,  Chancel  &  Western 
Tower  &  situated  within  M'-'*  Howard's  Park.  The  Chancel  is  of 
Early  English  origin  &  has  on  the  N.  3  lancets;  on  the  S.  a  Dec*' 
one  of  2  lights,  &  a  square  headed  Perpend ^  The  E.  window 
Perpend ■■  of  3  lights.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed,  springing  from 
the  wall.  The  Transept  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  Tudor  shaped 
arch.  There  has  been  much  modem  work  done  with  good  intention, 
but  not  in  the  best  manner.  The  roof  of  the  Cliancel  is  of  cedar, 
adorned  with  panneling  &  angel  figures  &  smells  quite  strong.   The 


^ 


{a)  {b)  (c) 

Fig.  I. — Sketches^  of  .\rchitectural  Details. 
(See  pp.  69,  78,  and  82). 

East  window  is  filled  with  very  beautiful  Flemish  stained  glass. 
There  are  some  single  windows  on  the  N.  of  this  form  {see  Jig  la) 
of  doubtful  period,  &  others  of  debased  character.  The  walls  are 
chiefly  of  flints,  &  there  is  a  S.  porch.  The  Tower  is  poor  Perpend' 
&  low  with  battlement,  corner  buttresses,  &  square  headed  belfr>- 
windows,  a  west  door  &  window.  There  is  an  Oragn,  &  over  the 
East  end  a  Cross. 

BANSTEAD.   All  Saints.    18  June  1863.  26.f.72. 

This  is  a  fair  type  of  the  larger  kind  of  Surrey  village  church, 
consisting  of  a  nave  &  chancel,  each  with  N.  and  S.  aisles.  North 
&  South  porches  &  Western  tower  with  shingled  Spire.  The  walls 
almost  wholly  of  flints  &  rather  low,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  South 
aisle  &  porch  have  been  lately  rebuilt  in  neat  flint  masonry,  cS:  new 
single  lancet  windows  reproduced.  The  tower  is  low  (S:  heavy,  has 
strong  buttresses  &  is  divided  by  one  string  course.  There  is  a  new 
W.  window  of  Dec^  character  &  of  2  lights.  The  belfry  windows  each 
have  2  obtuse  headed  lights.  The  Spire  is  shingled  tS;  hea\  y  co\ering 
the  whole  square  of  the  tower.  The  tower  is  engaged  with  a  western 

^  Note:  apart  from  these  three,  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
reproduce  any  other  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne's  sketches.  Tlieir  e.xistence  is  noted 

tlius  [sketch]  in  the  pages  wliicli  follow. 
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extension  of  the  N.  aisle  now  forming  a  vestry.  The  North  porch 
has  a  Perpend"'  doorway.  The  windows  of  the  N.  aisle  are  mutilated. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by  2  E.E.  arches,  obtusely 
pointed  with  plain  soffits  &  a  3''  next  the  chancel  much  smaller 
&  contracted  in  form.  The  pillars  octagonal  with  square  abaci 
&  rude  fohage  in  the  capitals.  The  W.  respond  a  plain  impost. 
The  tower  arch  is  E.E.,  of  3  plain  orders  on  imposts.  The  Chancel 
arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  pillars.  There  are  plain  pointed 
arches  between  the  aisles  of  the  nave  &  those  of  the  Chancel.  The 
Chancel  extends  beyond  its  aisles,  which  probably  have  been  private 
chapels;  the  northern  of  these  rises  to  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
aisle  of  the  nave.  There  are  2  E.E.  pointed  arches,  opening  from 
the  Chancel  to  either  aisle,  upon  octagon  pillars  having  rude 
foliage  in  the  capital  much  as  in  the  nave,  but  the  arches  are  rather 
lower.  The  Chancel  has  beyond  the  aisles  2  lancets,  now  closed, 
on  the  North  &  a  Perp""  East  window  of  3  lights  of  a  plain  un- 
traceried  kind  common  in  Surrey  &  Middlesex.  The  north  chapel 
has  a  single  long  lancet  &  a  square-headed  window  of  3  lights 
apparently  Edwardian.  The  South  chapel  has  been  modernised  in 
an  ugly  modern  Gothic  fashion,  but  has  a  Perp^"  East  window  of  3 
lights.  The  Eont  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  a  round  pillar.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  partly  pewed,  partly  has  open  seats,  & 
there  is  a  small  organ  in  a  gallery  at  the  west  end. 

On  verso:  On  the  N.  the  belfry  window  is  a  single  lancet.   6  bells, 

Oyi  loose  sheet: 

Banstead.  Restored  by  Street:  reopened  4  April  1867.  gallery 
removed;  stained  glass  W.  end.  Low  open  solid  oak  benches  re- 
place the  old  pues.  Timbers  of  nave  roof  opened;  new  roof  to  N. 
aisle;  vestry  rebuilt;  new  stone  pulpit  &  brass  desk.  Pavement 
tiles.  Old  lancet  windows  opened.  Chancel  restored;  new  E. 
window  E.E. 

BARNES.  29.140. 

This  Church  consists  of  a  nave  &  Chancel,  having  at  the  west 
end  a  tower  of  brick  of  the  17"'  century,  with  a  west  window  & 
octagonal  turret.  The  arch  opening  from  the  Tower  to  the  nave  is 
pointed.  The  body  has  been  very  much  modernized,  &  has  had  an 
addition  made  lately  on  the  north  side.  The  Chancel  has  some 
obtuse  lancets  on  the  north  side,  &  on  the  South  some  Rectilinear 
ones.  The  Font  is  a  plain  octagon.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  interior. 

BEDDINGTON.  29.f.30. 

The  Church  is  in  good  repair,  &  built  of  flints,  &  beautifully 
situated  in  a  retired  Churchyard.  The  north  wall  is  finely  mantled 
with  ivy.  The  Church  has  a  West  Tower,  nave  with  narrow  aisles, 
&  Chancel  with  South  Chapel.  There  are  portions  of  several  styles. 
The  Tower  is  Rectilinear  &  of  3  stages,  with  plain  parapet,  square 
headed  belfry  window  and  staircase  turret.    The  West  door  has  a 
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label  and  spandrels  quatrefoiled  &  above  it  is  a  window  of  5  lights. 
The  body  has  no  battlement.  The  South  porch  is  plain.  The  South 
windows  are  RectiHnear  with  contracted  arches.  Those  on  the 
Qorth  have  curious  tracery,  apparently  CurviUnear  &  of  3  lights 
[sketch^].  The  nave  has  no  Clerestory,  but  on  each  side  are  4 
pointed  Arches,  the  piers  of  clustered  shafts,  some  semicircular, 
some  half  octagons.  The  arch  to  the  Tower  is  lofty  &  handsome. 
The  Chancel  opens  to  its  South  aisle  by  2  very  good  Rectilinear 
arches  with  piers  as  at  Croydon.  The  windows  north  of  the  Chancel 
are  Curvilin''  of  2  lights;  that  to  the  East  is  modernized.  The  South 
chancel  belongs  to  the  Carew  Family,  &  was  built  in  the  16'" 
century;  its  windows  are  large  &  good  with  contracted  arches,  & 
there  is  some  screen  work.  Here  are  many  memorials  of  the  Carew 
family:  one  handsome  one  (date  1521)  resembling  that  of  Warham 
at  Croydon,  with  a  late  but  elegant  canopy,  &  another  large  gor- 
geous one  to  Sir  Francis  Carew  who  died  1611 ,  with  large  Corinthian 
columns  of  black  marble,  &  the  effigy  in  complete  armour.  There 
is  a  modern  one  by  Westmacott  to  the  late  M''^  Gee,  of  Beddington 
Place.  The  Font  is  Norman,  the  basin  square  moulded  with  plain 
semicircular  arches,  &  supported  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  &  under 
each  angle  a  smaller  shaft.  The  Church  is  kept  in  very  good  order 
&  has  a  barrel  organ. 

BETCHWORTH.   S.  Michael.   August  5  1853.  26.f.39. 

A  respectable  village  Church  lately  well  restored  &  neatly 
arranged.  The  plan  comprises  a  nave  with  aisles.  Chancel  with  S. 
chapel  &  a  Tower  on  the  South  side  of  the  nave,  which  is  modern. 
The  original  one  was  in  the  centre.  There  is  also  a  S.  porch  of  bad 
brick  work;  &  a  Western  Porch  which  seems  to  be  original.  The 
nave  is  short  though  lofty  &  has  a  Clerestory.  The  Aisles  are  very 
low  &  narrow.  The  arcades  are  Early  English — 3  arches  on  each 
side.  The  columns  on  the  N.  are  circular  with  moulded  capitals ;  on 
the  S.  the  arches  vary  in  width,  &  one  pier  is  octagonal,  the  other 
circular.  The  Northern  arches  gradually  increase  in  height  from 
the  West.  The  roofs  are  tiled  externally;  within  open  &  ribbed. 
The  Clerestory  windows  are  remarkably  small:  some  round,  some 
square.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  both  Dec^  &  Perp^  some 
square  headed;  in  the  S.  aisle  &  at  the  W.  end  wholly  Dec'.  The 
new  masonry  is  remarkably  well  executed.  The  Chancel  arch  is  of 
3  orders,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  Chancel  has  on  the  N.  side  3 
original  E.E.  lancet  windows,  rather  wide,  now  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  E.  window  is  Dec'  of  early  character,  &  the  windows  of 
the  S.  Chapel  are  all  Dec'.  The  arcade  between  the  Chancel  &  the 
S.  Chapel  is  Early  EngUsh,  with  3  arches,  upon  circular  columns  with 
octagonal  capitals.  There  are  traces  of  a  wood  screen,  one  of  the 
piers  being  cut  &  broken.  There  are  2  corbels  on  brackets  against 
the  E.  wall,  &  in  the  same  an  aumbry e  of  oblong  form.  There  is  a 
small  sepulcral  brass  plate;  the  Organ  stands  on  the  ground  in  the 

^  See  note  1,  page  69,  sitpra. 
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S.  chapel.  The  Font  is  a  new  one  in  imitation  of  Early  English 
work.  The  Chancel  is  partially  stalled.  The  Tower  is  of  good  E.E. 
character,  3  stages  in  height,  with  double  lancet  belfry  windows, 
under  a  pointed  arch. 

BLECHINGLEY.  29.f.70. 

This  Church  is  wholly  Perpend''  &  consists  of  a  nave,  a  South 
aisle  &  Chancel  with  S.  chapel,  &  a  western  tower  which  is  low  & 
of  ordinary  workmanship,  without  buttresses.  The  whole  Church 
is  stuccoed,  &  on  the  South  side  has  an  ugly  battlement  apparently 
modern.  Between  the  nave  &  Chancel  on  the  S.  is  an  octagonal 
stair  turret.  The  S.  porch  is  of  stages  but  plain  &  ugly.  The  win- 
dows have  generally  contracted  arches  &  are  of  3  lights.  There  is 
one  of  better  work  on  the  N.  side.  There  is  a  small  Transeptal 
Chapel  on  the  N.  side.  The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisle  by  4  well 
formed  moulded  arches  upon  light  piers  of  lozenge  form  with  4 
shafts  set  at  intervals.  There  is  a  similar  arch  in  the  Chancel.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  piece  of  good  panneling  in  stone 
&  a  niche.  There  are  some  modern  monuments  &  the  Font  is 
octagonal,  panneled  with  quatrefoils. 

BUCKLAND.   June  10  1857.  26.f.40. 

A  small  Church  having  an  undivided  nave  &  Chancel  without 
Aisles,  &  a  wooden  belfry  with  short  spire  over  the  West  end. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  Dec^',  with  square  heads,  of  2  lights,  one 
of  which  on  the  S.  of  the  Chancel  has  some  original  stained  glass 
with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Other  windows  are  Perp'':  one 
square  headed,  of  2  lights,  on  the  S.,  &  the  East  window  an  ordinary 
one  of  3  lights,  without  tracery. 

The  Dec"  window  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  has  also  fine  stained  glass 
with  figures  of  Saints  under  rich  canopies. 

There  is  no  Chancel  arch.  The  roof  has  tie  beams.  The  Font 
an  octagonal  bowl,  modern,  in  imitation  of  Perpends  The  N.  door 
is  closed.  The  S.  porch  is  of  wood,  with  feathering  &c  of  the  kind 
not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Chancel  has  a  P.'s  door. 
There  are  3  bells  &  strong  timbers  under  the  belfry.  The  walls 
are  rough  cast. 

BURSTOW.   S.  Bartholomew.  25  Feb>'  1870.  27.f.l9. 

This  Church  has  nave  with  S.  aisle  &  Chancel  &  at  the  West  end 
a  wooden  steeple  something  like  that  at  Home — a  tower  with  small 
spire  set  on  a  wooden  basement  which  is  extended  &  has  a  sloping 
roof;  also  a  Tudor  shaped  door  with  panneled  spandrels  on  its  West 
side.  The  belfry  is  carried  on  strong  timbers.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  nave  is  a  Norman  window  closed,  &  one  square  headed  Perpend'' 
one  of  4  lights  labeled,  having  shields  at  the  ends  of  the  label;  also 
one  of  2  lights  late  Perp^  In  the  S.  aisle  is  another  square  headed 
4  light  window.  The  porch  is  of  brick;  withui  it  is  a  good  Perp"" 
doorway  with  good  mouldings  &  panneled  spandrels.    The  nave  is 
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divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  Perp''  arcade  of  3  arches  having  piers 
of  chistered  shafts  with  octagonal  caps. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed,  on  shafts  with  octagonal  caps.  In 
the  S.  aisle  is  a  piscina,  &  a  niche  of  Pcrp^  character  X.  of  the 
Chancel  arch.  The  roof  of  tie  beam  &  King  posts.  The  Chancel  has 
on  the  N.  one  Norman  window  &  2  lancets  with  trefoil  heads.  On 
the  S.  are  2  Perp''  windows  of  2  &  3  liglits.  That  at  the  E.  end  of 
3  lights  simply  cinquefoiled.  The  Font  has  a  panneled  octagonal 
bowl,  seems  new.    The  material  varies:  stone,  rubble  &  brick. 

On  verso:  There  is  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  Chancel  arch  facing 
West. 

CAPEL.   [1857].  26.f.44. 

This  Church  is  of  ordinary  description;  has  a  Chancel  &  nave 
only  with  a  wooden  belfry  over  the  W.  end.  The  Chancel  has  a 
bad  E.  window  &  on  the  S.  3  lancets.  Some  other  windows  are 
square  headed  &  Perp"". 

CARSH  ALTON.  29.f.33. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  &  a  Chancel,  the  Tower 
standing  between  the  nave  &  chancel.  The  nave  has  3  high  pointed 
Early  EngHsh  arches  on  each  side,  with  octagonal  pillars,  of  which 
the  Southern  have  good  foliated  capitals,  &  the  Northern  handsome 
capitals  of  decided  Norman  character.  The  Tower  stands  on  two 
pointed  plain  arches  opening  to  the  nave  &  chancel.  A  few  Recti- 
linear windows  remain  in  the  north  aisle,  &  some  in  the  Chancel. 

The  Interior  is  very  neatly  pewed,  &  has  an  Organ  at  the  West 
end.  The  Exterior  is  sadly  patched  &  modernized.  The  original 
building  is  of  flints ;  the  Chancel  &  lower  part  of  the  Tower  remain 
unaltered — the  upper  part  of  the  Tower  is  of  stone  &  modem. 
The  West  end  is  entirely  modern,  &  the  aisles  have  been  heightened 
with  brick. 

The  view  from  the  Church  yard  is  extremely  beautiful,  looking 
over  a  fine  piece  of  water  with  gardens  reaching  down  to  it  with 
noble  cedar  trees. 

CHALDON.   S.  Peter.   June  18  1863.  26.f.70. 

A  small  church  in  secluded  situation,  of  rather  irregular  & 
picturesque  plan,  comprising  a  short  nave  with  aisles,  chancel  cS:  S. 
chapel,  S.  porch  &  small  tower  with  wood  Spire  at  the  W.  of  the 
S.  aisle.  The  Chancel  with  its  chapel  are  very  much  lower  than  the 
nave,  &  the  multiplicity  of  gables  gives  an  interesting  outhne  cS:  it 
is  curious  to  see  so  small  a  churcli  consisting  of  so  many  distinct 
portions. 

The  walls,  as  usual,  are  of  mixed  flint  &  stone.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  are  square  headed  &  labeled,  of  Perp'  character  on  the 
S. ;  on  the  N.  aisle  apparently  Dec*'.  The  Chancel  has  a  Perp''  E. 
window  of  3  hghts;  the  South  Chapel  has  a  Dec"  one  of  2  Ughts. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by  2  very  plain  pointed  arches 
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on  circular  columns  with  capitals.  The  Chancel  arch  is  later, 
pointed  on  octagonal  shafts  which  are  channeled.  There  is  a  plain 
pointed  arch  between  the  S.  aisle  &  S.  chapel  of  the  Chancel  & 
another  rising  straight  from  the  wall  between  the  Chancel  &  S. 
chapel.  The  interior  is  much  crowded  by  pues.  The  Font  a 
plain  square  bowl  on  an  octagonal  stem.  The  South  porch  is  un- 
usually large,  of  mixed  stone,  flint  &  wood.  The  steeple  appears 
to  be  modern  &  has  a  wooden  Spire  of  rather  pretty  outline.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  West  gable  appears  a  lancet  window.  The 
N.  porch  is  made  into  a  vestry. 

On  verso:  The  Southern  arches  have  better  mouldings  than  the 
northern. 


CHARLWOOD.   S.  Nicholas.   Feb^  25  1870.  27.f.l7. 

An  interesting  Church  comprising  nave  &  N.  aisle,  Chancel  with 
N.  aisle.  South  porch  &  a  tower  placed  between  the  aisle  of  the  nave 
&  that  of  the  Chancel.  Probably,  as  the  Tower  has  Norman  work, 
the  original  church  was  the  present  north  aisle  &  Tower,  the  Chancel 
aisle  having  been  the  original  Chancel.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisle  by  2  pointed  arches  on  large  octagonal  pillars  &  responds; 
a  third  arch  set  in  much  thick  wall  opens  into  the  Tower,  which 
has  E.  &  W.  arches  opening  to  the  nave  &  chancel  aisle  of  Norman 
character.  The  Western  arch  is  double;  has  a  plain  soffit  &  also 
one  order  of  moulding  with  shafts  having  cushion  capitals,  the 
other  order  on  plain  imposts.  The  Eastern  arch  is  a  semicircular 
one  of  the  plainest  character  on  imposts.  The  wall  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Tower  is  Norman,  but  has  later  insertions  of  windows,  mostly 
Perpends  It  has  no  buttress,  but  an  embattled  parapet;  the  belfry 
windows  square  headed  save  on  the  E.,  where  are  2  obtuse  rear 
lights  &  a  very  large  clock  face.  The  aisle  of  the  nave  has  one 
Norman  window  &  one  Dec^  of  2  lights.  At  the  W.  end  are  3  lancets 
much  splayed  internally.  The  roof  of  nave  &  aisle  has  Tie  beams 
&  King  posts.  On  the  South  wall  of  the  nave  have  been  discovered 
several  ancient  mural  paintings,  in  3  divisions,  of  course  much  faded 
&  parts  not  easy  to  make  out.  On  the  east  side  are  seen  hares  & 
other  animals;  in  the  other  parts  are  3  Skeletons,  Horses  &c. 

In  this  wall  near  the  E.  end  of  the  nave  is  a  piscina  shewing 
that  an  altar  was  once  there  having  octagonal  projecting  basin  & 
octof oiled  orifice,  &  stone  shelf  under  a  tref oiled  arch  with  hood 
moulding  having  fohaged  returns.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  low  seats 
but  with  doors,  &  the  Pulpit  has  good  Jacobean  wood  carving. 
The  Font  is  modern.  Between  the  nave  &  Chancel  is  no  arch,  but 
a  line  Perpend ■■  rood  screen,  having  the  usual  compartments  filled 
with  tracery  &  rich  cornices  with  vine  leaves,  &  angels  carrying 
shields,  interspersed  with  the  letters  R.S.  painted  &  gilt  &  sur- 
mounted by  Tudor  flowers.    The  Chancel  windows  are  Perpend  •■. 

There  is  a  square  recess  on  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  &  in  the  Chancel 
windows  some  new  coloured  glass.  The  Chancel  opens  to  the  aisle 
by  2  Tudor  shaped  arches  on  octagonal  pillar.    In   this  aisle  is 
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on  the  N.  a  square  headed  window,  Dec'  of  2  hghts.  The  East 
window  is  Perp''  of  3  hghts  &  is  flanked  by  2  niches,  square  headed 
&  trefoiled. 

In  the  Chancel  is  a  mural  brass,  representing  kneehng  a  man 
&  woman  &  children,  to  Nicholas  Sander  &  Alys  his  wife  ob'  1554, 
with  Protestant  inscription.   4  sons,  6  daughters. 

The  porch  has  doorways  with  continuous  arch  mouldings,  the 
inner  having  a  hood.  Near  it  is  a  stoup,  &  there  are  stone  seats  & 
square  headed  windows.  The  door  has  good  original  wood  work. 
The  Churchyard  is  unusually  spacious. 

On  verso:  The  Dec'  window  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  is  set  within  a 
pointed  arch,  seen  only  internally,  rather  looking  as  if  there  had 
been  a  chapel  intended  on  this  side. 

There  is  also  a  pointed  arch  on  the  N.  wall  of  tlie  Tower  &  a 
Norman  window  in  this  wall  of  the  Tower. 

In  this  screen  are  the  arms  of  Sander. 

Richard  Sander  ob'  1485  probably  erected  this  screen. 

Several  lost  sepulcral  inscriptions  given  in  Manning  &  Bray, 
Surrey. 

There  are  traces  of  brasses  in  the  nave  now  gone. 

CHEAM.  29.f.35. 

This  Church  does  not  contain  much  that  is  interesting,  ha\-ing 
been  much  altered  &  modernized,  &  now  presenting  a  singular 
mixture  of  various  styles,  &  entirely  devoid  of  all  symmetry.  The 
body  &  Transept  are  rebuilt  in  brick,  &  very  high,  but  the  original 
pointed  arch  to  the  South  Transept  still  remains.  At  the  West  end 
is  a  small  low  Tower  of  flints  plastered,  &  much  patched,  with  a 
small  Curvilin''  window  at  the  west  end.  The  Interior  is  neatly 
fitted  up,  &  there  is  an  organ  on  the  South  side. 

The  Chancel  has  a  very  rich  plaster  ceiling  of  mixed  Italian 
character  with  pendants.  The  East  window  is  late  Rectilinear  of 
3  lights,  &  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chancel  is  a  scpiare  Ehzabethan 
window  with  a  transom.   The  Chancel  is  of  flint,  lS:  plastered. 

CHELSHAM.   May  17  1873.  27.f.39. 

This  Church  has  been  nearly  wholly  reconstructed.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  &  Chancel  with  Western  Tower  &  S.  porch.  The  walls 
have  been  apparently  much  renovated,  if  not  wholly  new,  but 
several  of  the  windows  seem  original  or  reproduced.  On  the  N.  of 
the  nave  they  are  Dec"  of  2  lights  with  rear  arches  internall\-.  On 
the  S.  one  is  Dec"  of  2  lights,  2  are  Perp^  scjuare  headed  &  labeled, 
of  2  lights.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles,  internally  boarded  & 
coved,  &  perhaps  new.  The  Chancel  arch  seems  new,  pointed,  on 
corlDcled  shafts  with  square  imposts.  Across  it  is  a  low  wood  screen 
which  seems  ancient.  The  tower  arch  is  pointed  on  octagonal 
shafts.  In  the  Chancel  are  3  single  lancets  on  the  S.,  tS:  one  early 
Dec"  window  of  2  lights. 

The  Chancel  is  laid  with  new  tiles.   There  is  a  new  wstrx'  on  tlie 
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N.  of  the  Chancel  occupying  one  bay.  There  is  a  piscina  &  sedile 
S.  of  the  Chancel.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  open  seats.  The  Font 
is  Norman,  the  bowl  square  on  cylinder  with  4  legs  at  the  angles. 
The  Tower  has  been  either  rebuilt  or  raised  &  has  a  pierced  parapet 
&  4  pinnacles  &  a  pretty  shingled  spire.  There  is  an  organ  in  the 
Chancel. 

On  verso:  Chelsham,  Warhngham  &  Farley  churches  are  all  in 
lonely  sites,  away  from  houses. 

CHiDDiNGFOLD.   July  11  1853.  26.f.36. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  Chancel  with  North  chapel, 
&  a  Western  Tower,  &  a  S.  porch.  The  Porch  has  wood  feathering, 
the  outer  door  Early  Enghsh,  with  shafts  having  capitals.  The 
Church  is  wholly  Early  Enghsh,  except  a  few  insertions  of  windows. 
The  walls  are  stuccoed  except  the  Tower,  which  is  of  coarse  stone, 
with  plain  parapet,  low  &  hardly  rising  above  the  high  pitched  tiled 
roof  of  the  nave.  It  is  of  poor  &  doubtful  character,  with  no  door, 
a  double  belfry  window  &  4  ugly  pinnacles. 

The  roof  is  partly  tiled,  &  partly  flagged  &  is  carried  over  the 
aisles,  of  which  the  walls  are  rather  low.  The  arcades  of  the  nave 
are  however  of  fair  height,  each  of  4  arches,  with  tall  octagonal 
columns  having  capitals.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  aisles  are  plain 
lancets;  that  on  the  N.  is  very  small.  Other  windows  in  the  N.  aisle 
are  Perp^;  in  the  S.  is  one  Perp''  square  headed,  &  one  Dec^  of  3 
hghts,  also  square  headed.  Some  others  are  modern.  The  Tower 
arch  is  a  plain  pointed  one.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  open  seats. 
In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  small  trefoil  headed  piscina.  Some  dormer 
windows  are  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  aisles.  The  Font  small  & 
bad.  The  Chancel  arch  has  good  E.E.  mouldings  &  shafts  with 
circular  capitals  rather  mutilated.  In  the  wall  to  the  S.  of  this 
arch  is  a  pointed  recess.  The  Chancel  is  lofty  &  handsome,  a  very 
good  specimen  of  unaltered  Early  Enghsh,  fitted  with  stalls.  The 
roof  both  of  Chancel  &  nave  is  lofty  &  open,  with  King  Posts  &  tie 
beams.  On  the  S.  of  the  Chancel  are  5  long  lancets,  &  a  square 
headed  oblong  lychnoscope  under  the  South  Western.  The  3 
Eastern  ones  are  set  rather  close  &  have  hoods  connected.  Beneath 
are  2  piscinae:  one  round  trefoil  headed,  having  a  wood  shelf;  the 
other,  the  eastern,  a  moulded  pointed  arch  tref oiled  with  hood, 
with  single  orifice  &  expanding  backwards  into  the  wah.  The  aisle 
of  the  Chancel  has  a  lean-to  roof  &  is  very  narrow.  Its  arcade  of 
2  good  E.E.  moulded  arches,  having  an  octagonal  pier  on  square 
base,  witli  moulded  capital,  &  continuous  responds.  The  E.  window 
of  the  Chancel  is  early  Dec",  of  3  lights,  there  being  trefoiled  arches 
in  the  head.  The  windows  on  the  N.  of  the  ChancePaisle  are  4  small 
lancets.  The  Eastern  of  2  lights  &  early  Dec".  Between  this  arch 
&  that  of  the  nave  is  the  segment  of  an  arch.  The  altar  is  solid  &  of 
wood.  There  are  2  sepulchral  arches  of  obtuse  form  in  the  outer 
side  of  the  S.  wall,  under  a  window.  On  the  E.  gable  is  a  very  good 
Cross. 
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CHIPSTEAD.   S.  Margaret.   June  18  1863.  26.f.69. 

An  interesting  church,  cruciform,  with  central  Tower.  The  nave 
has  a  S.  aisle,  the  walls  principally  of  flint  masonry,  mixed  with 
stone  &  lately  having  undergone  some  careful  restoration.  The 
work  is  chiefly  Early  English,  in  some  instances  emerging  from 
Norman.  The  north  &  west  doorways  have  semicircular  arches; 
the  former  has  cylindrical  moulding  &  2  orders  of  shafts — the  hood 
moulding  is  toothed.  The  shafts  are  small  &  have  capitals  of  foliage. 
The  West  doorway  resembles  the  northern  but  the  shafts  have 
perished.  The  South  Transept  had  been  destroyed  &  is  now  re- 
built in  an  E.E.  character,  corresponding  well  with  the  northern 
which  is  original  &  has  3  lancets  at  its  north  end,  2  on  the  E.  side, 
&  on  its  W.  side  one  lancet  &  a  curious  doorway  which  has  a  hood 
moulding  continued  as  a  string  &  trefoil  feathering  over  the  door 
head.  Above  this  door  is  a  curious  circular  window  quatrefoiled. 
The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  4  pointed  E.E.  arches,  upon 
circular  columns.  The  windows  of  the  S.  aisle  are  Perp""  &  square 
headed.  The  S.  porch  is  large  &  of  flints  having  on  each  side  a  square 
quatrefoiled  opening.  The  Chancel  is  long,  &  is  of  good  well  pre- 
served E.E.  character,  except  a  Perp''  E.  window  of  3  lights.  The 
north  &  south  sides  have  5  lancets  of  narrow  dimensions,  with 
hood  returned  as  string  course.    On  the  S.  is  a  Priests  door. 

The  Tower  is  heavy,  of  mixed  flint  &  brick,  its  upper  part  Perp' 
with  plain  parapet  &  square  headed  belfry  window  of  2  lights. 

The  roofs  are  high  pitched  &  tiled  &  the  aisle  has  the  nave 
roof  carried  over  it.  The  Font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  short 
round  pillar. 

The  churchyard  is  very  shady  &  rural  &  contains  a  fine  yew 
tree. 


CHOBHAM.   S.  Laurence.  July  11  1833.  26.f.34. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  narrow  S.  aisle,  a  S.  Transept  &  a 
Chancel  with  a  square  Tower  at  the  West  end.  The  walls  arc  chiefly 
of  rough  flint  with  stone  mixed,  in  some  parts  finer  masonry  & 
chequered.  There  is  a  sloping  tiled  roof,  extending  over  the  aisle. 
The  arcade  is  transitional  Norman  with  4  plain  pointed  arches  & 
Norman  looking  circular  columns.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
chiefly  late  Perp^  square  headed  &  of  3  hghts.  The  Chancel  has 
E.E.  lancet  windows  on  the  S.,  now  closed,  &  a  door  with  shafts  & 
impost  mouldings  much  injured.  The  E.  window  is  a  vile  one. 
There  is  a  small  square  headed  one  on  the  S.  something  of  lychno- 
scopic  character.  The  arches  to  the  Chancel  &  Transept  are  removed. 
Over  the  Eastern  part  of  the  nave  is  a  piece  of  boarded  ccUing  with 
pannehng  &  ribs.  The  interior  is  blocked  by  pues  &  galleries.  The 
Tower  is  Perp^  &  of  stone,  having  a  battlement  with  a  projecting 
turret  at  the  S.E.  There  is  a  leaden  Spire  &  on  the  W.  side  a  3 
light  Perp''  window.  On  the  same  side  a  porch  of  wood,  within 
which  is  a  pointed  moulded  doorway. 
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COBHAM.   S.  Andrew.   June  5  1847.  28.f.61 

A  large  Church  much  disfigured  &  mutilated.  The  nave  &  Chancel 
have  each  a  North  aisle  &  there  is  at  the  W.  end  a  plain  early  tower 
crowned  by  a  tall  shingled  Spire.  It  has  no  buttresses  &  the  work 
is  rude.  The  W.  side  has  a  plain  N"  window;  those  of  the  belfry 
differ  in  some  degree,  but  all  have  2  obtuse  lights  within  a  con- 
taining arch  of  circular  form.  The  Eastern  one  has  shafts  with 
capitals ;  in  the  others  are  rude  impost  mouldings.  The  Tower  arch 
is  plain,  with  impost  moulding.  The  S.  door  of  the  nave  is  Norman, 
having  fine  chevron  moulding  with  one  order  of  large  shafts  &  one 
of  small.  The  arcade  between  the  nave  &  aisle  has  been  removed 
&  replaced  by  modern  pillars.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed,  on  semi 
octagonal  columns,  &  the  Chancel  is  divided  from  its  N.  Chapel 
by  2  plain  early  pointed  arches  with  plain  soffits  &  large  circular 
column  with  moulded  capital.  Between  the  N.  chapel  &  N.  aisle 
of  the  nave  is  a  plain  arch  on  imposts.  In  the  N.  Chapel  are  some 
curious  windows:  one  square  headed,  one  pointed,  of  questionable 
M.  P'^  character;  the  latter  somewhat  flamboyant.  The  E.  win- 
dow of  the  Chancel  is  3'^  F"^;  on  the  S.W.  is  a  lancet  lychnoscope 
closed.  The  other  windows  are  mostly  poor  3'^  p*^  of  3  lights  Sfoiled. 
In  the  N.  chapel  is  a  singular  triangular  double  piscina,  each  drain 
being  square  {/ig.  \b,  p.  69).  There  is  a  little  wood  screen  work 
of  M.  P"  character.  The  pues  are  awfully  high  &  irregular.  The  Font 
has  an  octagonal  bowl  upon  a  stem  of  like  form.  A  singular  brass  is 
preserved,  now  loose,  remarkable  form  representing  on  one  side  a 
Knight,  on  the  other  a  Priest.   There  is  a  gallery  &  a  finger  Organ. 

On  verso:  1871. 

Great  changes  &  improvements  have  taken  place  in  Cobham 
Church  since  1847. 

A  South  aisle  has  been  added  to  both  nave  &  Chancel;  the  whole 
of  the  former  fittings  turned  out  &  the  church  arranged  with  uni- 
form open  Seats;  all  the  galleries  have  disappeared,  save  that  the 
organ  stands  in  a  sort  of  loft  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  chapel  of  the 
Chancel,  a  vestry  being  beneath  it.  The  north  aisle  seems  to  have 
been  widened  &  has  a  separate  high  pitched  roof  covered  with 
tiles.  The  arcades  are  both  new:  the  northern  has  4  pointed  arches 
on  clustered  piers  of  Dec'  character;  the  southern  arches  are  on 
octagonal  pillars.  The  roofs  are  all  new.  The  Chancel  has  much 
ornamentation  &  seats  for  the  Choir.  The  north  chapel  has  been 
left  pretty  much  in  its  original  state.  The  Chancel  is  laid  with 
fine  polished  tiles. 

The  Tower  has  been  divested  of  plaster  &  the  old  flint  masonry 
laid  bare ;  it  is  .  .  . 

COMPTON.   S.  Nicholas.   June  1847.  28.f.59 

A  very  interesting  Church  in  good  preservation,  comprising  a 
na\'e  with  low  aisles,  a  Chancel  which  is  groined  in  its  Eastern 
portion  &  has  a  Lady  Chapel  most  curiously  arranged  above  the 
groining,  a  Western  tower  with  shingled  Spire  &  a  South  porch. 
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The  nave  is  of  trans"  from  N"  to  1 «'  P-i ;  the  arcades  have  arches 
very  obtusely  pointed,  with  cyHndrical  columns  on  square  bases, 
with  abaci  &  varied  capitals  of  rude  foliage.  The  Tower  arch  is  of 
like  character,  upon  imposts,  &  all  the  arches  have  on  their  sofhts 
a  kind  of  nebuly,  engrailed,  or  chevron  moulding.  The  windows 
of  the  S.  aisle  are  mostly  square  headed  &  3**  P"^,  but  one  at  the  E. 
is  M.  P'l.  At  the  W.  of  both  aisles  is  a  N"  window  &  some  others 
on  the  N.  are  of  the  same  sort.  The  roof  has  tie  beams  &  king  posts. 
The  Chancel  arch  resembles  the  others  in  form,  &  has  shafts  to  the 
outer  moulding,  which  exhibits  the  chevron  ornament.  The  Eastern 
portion  of  the  Chancel  has  the  low  groined  ceihng  before  men- 
tioned &  is  divided  from  the  other  part  by  a  fine  arch  of  late  N° 
character  with  the  engrailed  &  tooth  ornament  &  low  shafts.  The 
West  part  of  the  Chancel  is  1^'  P^,  &  has  lancet  windows;  on  the 
N.  one  as  a  lychnoscope  is  closed.  On  the  S.  another  is  formed 
by  two  small  square  headed  lights  set  obliquely  &  looking  rather 
westward,  contained  within  a  pointed  arch.  In  the  E.  part,  or  sac- 
rarium,  a  N.  window  is  3'^  F'\  &  beneath  it  is  a  panneled  altar  tomb. 
On  the  S.  is  a  double  lancet  set  in  a  very  thick  wall ;  also  a  piscina 
of  trough  form  under  a  rude  arch,  &  to  the  W.  of  it  a  small  flat 
arched  recess,  probably  an  aumbrye.  The  groining  is  plain,  &  the 
ribs  spring  from  pointed  corbels  set  below  the  string  which  runs 
under  the  windows.  The  E.  window  is  a  single  Norman  one  with 
stained  glass  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  On  the  S.  side 
is  the  door  leading  to  the  projecting  stair  turret  by  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  approached.  The  Lady  Chapel  now  forms  a  family  pue 
&  has  in  front  a  screen  of  9  Norman  arches  springing  from  shafts 
formed  of  chalk  &  set  upon  a  plinth  or  base.  This  is  perhaps  quite 
unique.  In  the  S.  wall  is  a  round  arched  recess  &  square  N"  piscina 
with  shelf.  A  3"  P"  window  has  been  inserted.  The  stair  turret 
is  lighted  by  a  small  N"  window.  The  Chancel  is  fitted  up  with 
stalls.  The  Nave  with  low  open  benches  of  neat  character.  The 
altar  covering  is  of  green  velvet  embroidered  with  a  rich  border  & 
the  Monogram  in  the  centre.  The  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  In  the  N. 
aisle  are  2  sepulchral  recesses  in  the  wall;  the  Eastern  has  bold 
feathering  &  shafts  of  M.  P''  character,  the  other  more  of  3^  P** 
appearance.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  piscina  of  octagonal  form,  with 
ogee  head.  On  the  E.  respond  of  the  S.  arcade  is  a  small  bracket. 
There  is  a  small  gallery  within  the  Tower.  The  Tower  is  plain  & 
early,  without  buttresses  &  crowned  by  a  neat  shingled  Spire.  The 
belfry  window  is  a  square  headed  slit.  On  the  W.  side  a  debased 
window  inserted.  The  S.  porch  is  modern,  but  within  it  is  a  Norman 
door  with  chevron  mouldings  &  imposts.  The  walls  are  of  flints 
stuccoed  &  the  Chancel  roof  has  remains  of  a  ridge  crest.  The  Font 
has  a  four  sided  bowl,  the  angles  chamfered,  the  stem  cyhndrical 
on  a  square  pUnth. 

COULSDON.   S.  John  Evang'.   June  18  1863.  26.f.71. 

This  church  is  somewhat  larger  &  more  dignified  tlian  most  in  the 

neighbourhood.    The  material  is  chiefly  stone;  the  plan  comprises 
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nave  with  N.  &  S.  aisles,  Chancel,  &  western  tower  with  wooden  Spire. 
The  roofs  are  tiled  &  high  pitched,  each  aisle  being  separately  roofed. 
It  is  of  E.E.  origin.  At  the  W.  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  single  lancet,  & 
of  the  N.  aisle  one  with  trefoil  head.  The  aisles  are  shorter  than 
the  nave  &  more  of  the  nature  of  chapels;  each  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  2  E.E.  arches,  obtusely  pointed  on  octagonal  columns 
with  capitals.  Many  windows  have  been  modernised  &  some  on 
the  S.  are  of  rather  debased  tracery.  There  is  a  triple  lancet  each 
trefoiled  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  aisle,  &  in  the  S.  chapel  near  the  E. 
end  is  an  arched  recess,  2  sedilia  &  a  piscina. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed.  The  Chancel  is  long;  has  2  late 
Perp""  windows  on  the  N.  &  2  on  the  S.,  with  hoods.  At  the  E.  end 
a  restored  Dec^  window  of  3  lights ;  all  the  Chancel  windows  contain 
stained  glass.  The  lateral  windows  are  of  earlier  origin  &  internally 
their  arches  are  upon  shafts  &  the  spaces  between  are  also  arcaded 
with  corbeled  shafts.  In  the  Chancel  on  the  S.  side  are  3  sedilia, 
ascending  Eastward,  the  arches  upon  detached  circular  shafts,  &  a 
piscina  of  similar  design.  The  Font  is  a  plain  square  basin. 

The  tower  is  large,  modernised  &  covered  with  stucco;  has  huge 
buttresses,  &  a  W.  window  of  2  lights  &  a  single  light  belfry  window. 
The  Spire  is  slender  &  of  shingles.  An  ugly  modern  porch  is  added 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  tower.  The  S.  aisle  has  bad  modern  battle- 
ments &  the  W.  gable  of  that  aisle  is  cut  short. 

CROWHURST.  29.f.52. 

This  Church  is  small  &  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  small  aisle  on 
the  South,  &  a  Chancel.  Over  the  West  end  rises  a  shingled  turret 
&  Spire  supported  on  timber  frame  work.  Westward  of  the  aisle 
on  y*  S.  side  is  a  plain  porch.  The  West  window  is  of  3  lights  & 
Rectilinear;  some  other  windows  are  of  2  lights  with  contracted 
arches,  but  appear  to  be  Curvilinear;  &  there  are  some  fragments  of 
ancient  stained  glass.  The  nave  opens  to  the  aisle  by  one  very  rude 
pointed  arch.  In  the  aisle  is  a  trefoiled  lancet.  The  Chancel  has  one 
lancet  window,  &  the  rest  of  Rectilinear  character.  In  the  Chancel 
are  some  very  rich  tombs:  one  of  the  South  side  has  a  brass  on  the 
tomb  itself,  &  the  canopy  is  extremely  fine,  of  Rectilinear  work, 
the  arch  of  contracted  form  &  richly  feathered,  the  spandrels 
panneled,  the  mouldings  much  enriched  &  surmounted  by  an  em- 
battled cornice.  Near  it  is  another  with  a  canopy  of  plainer 
character.  On  the  north  side  is  an  altar  tomb  with  panneled  sides, 
with  a  brass  on  it,  &  above  it  a  square  headed  window  of  4  lights.  The 
Font  is  an  octagon,  upon  a  circular  pedestal  surrounded  by  4  shafts. 

In  the  Churchyard  is  a  yew  of  uncommon  size — the  trunk 
hollowed  &  fitted  up  with  a  seat  round  it. 

CROYDON.  29.f.27. 

This  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  an  entire  Rectilinear  church 

in  the  county,  though  it  has  not  been  quite  exempt  from  some 

modern  alterations.    The  whole  is  of  good  character,   but  plain 
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especially  in  the  exterior.  The  plan  is  regular  consisting  of  a  west 
tower,  nave  &  Chancel,  each  with  side  Aisles.  The  Tower  is  built 
of  flint  with  stone  corners,  is  lofty  &  well  proportioned,  4  stages 
in  height,  and  has  a  good  west  door  with  Tudor  arch  &  label,  & 
over  it  a  large  window  of  5  lights,  with  architrave  mouldings  resting 
on  shafts.  The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  &  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement,  &  at  each  angle  an  octagonal  turret 
crowned  by  a  large  crocketed  pinnacle.  There  is  no  battlement  to 
the  body  or  chancel;  the  Clerestory  has  been  modernized  in  a  very 
unsightty  manner,  &  a  new  roof  added.  The  windows  of  the  aisles 
are  set  at  regular  intervals,  &  all  of  3  lights,  with  transoms.  Between 
each  is  a  buttress,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  triangular  &  panneled. 
The  north  &  South  doors  ha\-e  Tudor  arches  with  labels  &  panneled 
spandrels;  &  the  South  porch  of  2  stages  with  a  groined  ceiUng.  ' 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been  newly  plastered,  &  has  altogetlier 
rather  a  meagre  appearance  from  its  original  plainness  &  its  un- 
suitable modern  alterations.  The  Interior  is  spacious,  light  & 
handsome,  the  nave  being  very  lofty  &  well  proportioned.  In  y 
nave  are  on  each  side  5  handsome  pointed  arches  with  elegant 
architrave  mouldings,  and  lozenge  piers  having  each  4  shafts  with 
octagon  capitals,  &  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  carried  down  the 
intervals.  The  Chancel  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch  springing 
from  shafts  &  having  good  mouldings,  within  which  is  somewhat 
singularly  inserted  another  smaller  arch,  also  springing  from  shafts, 
&  the  space  between  the  heads  of  the  two  filled  with  panneling. 
This  arrangement  has  a  good  effect.  The  clerestory  &  ceiling  of  the 
nave  being  modem  much  injure  its  beauty.  The  Chancel  has  no 
Clerestory  &  has  been  well  restored;  it  has  on  each  side  2  arches 
similar  to  those  of  the  nave.  The  East  window  is  of  6  Ughts,  cS:  the 
Chancel  extending  beyond  the  aisles  has  a  3  Ught  window  on  each 
side  of  the  altar ;  on  the  north  side  is  a  vestry. 

The  nave  &  Chancel  are  neatly  &  uniformly  pewed,  &  the  Organ 
at  the  west  end  is  a  very  large  &  fine  one.  The  Font  octagonal, 
with  the  sides  panneled.  There  are  several  fine  Monuments  of 
various  periods,  but  mostly  of  late  date.  In  the  South  aisle  of  the 
Chancel  are  those  of  the  Father  of  Archbishop  Warham;  &  of 
Archbp«  Whitgift,  &  Sheldon,  the  former  of  late  Rcctilin'  date.  & 
though  small  very  elegant.  The  tomb  itself  richly  panneled,  each 
compartment  having  a  shield;  the  canopy  is  formed  by  a  Tudor 
arch  set  in  square  compartment  with  panneled  spandrels,  above 
which  is  a  band  of  vine  lea^'es,  &  a  cornice  of  Tudor  flower.  The 
under  side  of  the  canopy  has  rich  groining.  &  the  back  of  the 
recess  finely  panneled.  The  tomb  of  Whitgift  is  gorgeous,  in  the 
style  prevaiUng  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth  &  James,  &  in  excellent 
preservation.  That  of  Sheldon  is  of  later  date.  &  is  much  admired 
for  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  particularly  of  tlie  figure  which 
is  represented  rechning  on  the  left  arm  with  crozier  in  his  hand, 
&  mitred  head.  The  tomb  itself  is  sculptured  witli  sculls,  bones, 
&  other  emblems  of  mortality.  South  of  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Grindal  nearly  resembling  that  of  Whitgift. 
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On  verso:  The  ruins  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  are  on  the  South 
East  of  Croydon  Church  yard,  &  part  of  it  is  occupied  as  a  ware- 
house; it  is  principally  of  brick,  &  Rectilinear  date.  There  is  a 
fine  hall  with  windows  of  3  lights  with  Tudor  arches,  and  a  handsome 
porch  with  rich  doorway. 

On  loose  sheet:  Croydon  church.  Supposed  work  of  Abp  Chichele 
whose  arms  are  on  the  spandrels  of  the  W.  Tower  door.  Temp. 
Henry  VL 

But  Dec^  benatura^  on  N.,  oldest  pis[cina]  on  S. — plainer  &  3- 
f oiled  head. 

Nave;  aisles;  Ch.  &  ailes,  projecting  E.  of  ailes;  Sacristy;  N.  &  S. 
porches,  N.  new,  S.  old  groined;  inner  doors  4fd  spandrels;  roofs 
renewed  &  elevated  1851 ;  new  Clerestory. 

Arches  5  on  N.,  4  on  S.,  uniform.  3  li,  transoms,  uncommon  head 
tracery.   T.  arch  opened  &  new  seats  1851. 

Plain  lofty  clust'i  columns;  shaft  {see  fig.  1  c,  p.  69) ;  5  noble  arches; 
embatt<J  string  course  over  arches. 

Ch.  arch  very  fine  &  lofty.  Ch. :  2  arches  as  nave.  T.  arch  deep 
mouldings.  Tower  had  finely  groined  roof — in  angles  brackets  of 
foliage  well  sculpted.   Old  wood  screen,  moved  to  Tower. 

E.W.  6  lights  transomed:  tracery  head. 

E.  of  Laterals :  5  lights  rather  debased.  Modern  parclose  Screens. 
Fine  series  of  corbels  or  brackets — grotesque  animals  or  human  figures. 

P.  door,  S.  of  Ch. ;  timber  roofs — aisles  flat ;  nave  high ;  cradle 
new.  Organ.  8  bells.  Font  coeval:  8  gn,  alt'  faces  containing 
roses  &  faces  alt>'.  Material  chalk  &  flint  ext^;  stone  int^.  . .  .1831. 
Tower:  5  stages — 5  It  wide  W.w. ;  3"  &  4"^  stages  each  1  light. 
Belfry:  2  Transoms;  buttresses  2  fine  grad^;  batt^;  4  ocfi  turrets 
&  crocked  pinnacle;  newel  staircase  N.E. 

[These  notes  are  hastily  written  and  extensively  abbreviated  so 
that  parts  are  scarcely  legible.] 

DORKING.  1829.  29.f.23. 

This  is  a  large  Church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  built  of  flints  & 
chalk,  &  partty  covered  with  plaster.  The  exterior  has  been  much 
patched  &  modernized,  &  the  interior  is  much  blocked  up  by  pews 
&  galleries,  but  still  there  are  portions  of  good  work.  The  nave 
has  aisles  &  a  Clerestory,  the  former  are  low  &  narrow,  &  the  latter 
has  a  tiled  roof — there  is  no  battlement  to  any  part.  The  nave 
has  a  large  South  porch  of  plain  character.  The  West  window  is 
Rectilinear  of  5  fights,  &  the  West  end  is  flanked  by  square  plain 
pinnacles.  The  South  aisle  windows  are  square  headed,  of  very  late 
Rectilin'",  &  many  others  are  modern  &  bad.  The  Tower  is  low  & 
plain  having  no  battlement ;  its  windows  square  headed.  The  South 
Transept  has  Rectifinear  windows;  the  North  Transept  is  Early 
English,  having  4  lancet  windows  on  the  East  side  &  3  on  the  West. 
The  pillars  &  arches  of  the  nave  are  Early  Enghsh,  4  arches  on  each 
side,  of  which  the  Southern  ones  are  plain,  without  mouldings,  & 

1  In  this  line  benatura  has  been  substituted  for  piscina,  which  is  crossed 
through. 
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the  pillars  octagonal;  on  the  North,  the  architraves  are  moulded, 
&  the  pillars  alternately  circular  &  octagonal  with  circular  capitals, 
one  of  which  has  a  Norman  character.  The  Clerestory  windows 
are  of  2  lights  &  seem  to  have  been  mutilated.  Across  each  of  the 
aisles  is  carried  a  pointed  arch  from  the  piers  of  y*  nave  to  the  wall. 
In  the  East  portion  of  the  nave  there  is  a  panneled  ceihng,  richly 
painted  blue  &  gilt.  The  4  arches  beneath  the  Tower  are  pointed 
but  3  of  them  walled  up.  The  nave  only  is  fitted  up  with  pews  & 
irregular  galleries;  the  North  Transept  is  used  as  a  Vestry,  &  the 
South  altogether  disused.  The  Chancel  is  open,  &  has  a  beautiful 
Curvilin'  East  window  of  5  Ughts.  On  the  north  side  are  2  lancet 
windows,  &  there  are  others  with  square  heads  ha\dng  good  tracery 
of  Curvihn""  or  RectiUnear  character.  There  is  a  porch  at  the  West 
end  of  the  nave. 

On  verso:  1836. 

Dorking  Church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  excepting  the  Chancel 
but  nearly  upon  the  same  space  as  the  original  Church,  though  the 
new  building  is  widely  different  in  its  style  &  general  arrangement. 
The  style  is  plain  Perpend""  &  rather  meagre,  but  the  interior  is 
commodious,  &  on  the  whole  less  objectionable  than  many  other 
instances.  A  large  Organ  has  been  added,  &  three  galleries  N.  S. 
&  W.  The  altar  is  placed  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  &  the  tower 
is  in  the  centre,  in  the  original  situation,  raised  &  surmounted  by  a 
tall  leaded  Spire.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is  raised  much  above  that 
of  the  Chancel  which  is  used  for  Wednesday  &  Friday  prayers. 

EAST  HORSLEY.   June  11  1857.  26.156. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  &  N.  aisle,  Chancel  &  Western  Tower, 
&  is  without  much  beauty  or  interest.  The  Chancel  has  3  E.E. 
lancet  windows  on  each  side  &  a  3  light  Perpend  ■"  one  at  the  E. 
end.  The  Chancel  Arch  is  pointed,  rising  from  circular  columns. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  2  pointed  arches  upon  an 
octagonal  pillar,  beyond  which  is  much  dead  wall  &  then  a  small 
round  arch  which  looks  as  if  it  had  once  communicated  with  a  chapel 
now  destroyed.  This  side  is  partially  excluded  from  the  nave  by 
the  walling  of  the  arches,  part  occupied  as  a  vestry  &  part  as  a 
family  pue  which  has  the  floor  raised  over  a  vault.  In  the  vestry 
is  a  sepulcral  brass  to  Tho^  SneUing  1507.  In  the  Chancel  is  one  to 
John  SnelUng  1488  with  male  &  female  figures,  &  one  half  figure 
of  a  Priest.  Also  one  to  John  Booklyn  1478,  with  the  well  known 
Latin  verses  "Ouisquis  eris,  &.C." 

The  windows  are  mostly  Perp""  &  square  headed.  The  interior  is 
neat  &  clean,  but  full  of  ugly  modern  pues.  The  Font  modern.  The 
Tower  arch  is  pointed,  on  imposts.  The  Tower,  cased  in  stucco  & 
to  all  appearance  modern,  has  4  bells. 

EAST  MOLESEY.  [1844].  28.f.35. 

A  small  mean  Church,  with  only  a  nave  &  chancel,  a  S.  porch 

converted  into  a  vestry,  &  two  excrescences  of  brick  which  form 
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pues.  Over  the  West  end  is  a  wooden  belfry  &  small  Spire,  con- 
taining 3  bells.  The  walls  originally  of  flints  have  been  partly 
patched  with  brick,  but  are  for  the  most  part  stuccoed;  the  chancel 
in  singularly  inappropriate  style  imitating  the  form  of  stones. 
The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed  &  somewhat  clumsy.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave  is  one  plain  lancet.  The  East  window  is  Perpend''  of 
3  lights  &  one  on  its  N.  side  has  a  questionable  Dec^  character.  The 
door  within  the  porch,  now  the  vestry,  has  good  plain  mouldings. 
The  Font  is  an  octagonal  bowl  of  Perpend''  character  with  quatrefoil 
panneling,  the  stem  octagon  &  plain. 

The  Church  is  small  enough,  but  is  rendered  in  appearance  still 
smaller  by  the  tremendous  height  of  the  white  painted  pues.  There 
is  a  West  gallery  containing  a  small  finger  organ. 

EFFINGHAM.   S.  Laurence.  June  15  1846.  28.f.62. 

A  small  &  uninteresting  Church  comprising  a  nave  with  large 
S.  T^S  a  Chancel  &  a  Western  Tower.  The  Transept  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  nave.  The  Chancel  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  rebuilt;  the  windows  have  3"^  P"  tracery  of  2  lights,  some 
with  segmental  heads.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  is  a  M.  P"  2  light 
window  with  some  stained  glass.  In  the  S.  Tr*  is  one  lancet.  The 
Tower  is  modern,  &  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  plain  obtuse  arch.  The 
S.  Porch  also  modern,  with  a  pseudo  Norman  door  within  it.  Some 
windows  on  the  S.  are  square  headed.  One  window  may  be  M.  Pi, 
of  2  lights  each  cinquefoiled  &  between  them  in  the  head  an  Sfoiled 
circle.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed,  springing  straight  from  the 
walls.  Some  of  the  Seats  are  open  with  poppy  head  ends.  The  Font 
has  an  octagonal  bowl,  on  stem  of  hke  form. 

On  verso:  The  Tower  &  West  end  were  rebuilt  in  1757 

There  is  the  following  ancient  inscription 

VATEE  de  GEDDYNGGE  CIT  ICI  -  - 
A  Alme face  merci  - 

EWELL.  June  1844.  28.f.38. 

This  Church  has  a  patched  &  unprepossessing  exterior  &  has 
altogether  been  much  maltreated.  The  plan:  a  West  Tower,  nave, 
Chancel,  S.  aisle  &  porch;  the  aisle  is  carried  along  only  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  nave  &  a  small  portion  of  the  Chancel.  At  its  West  end 
is  a  porch.  The  materials  of  this  Church  are  generally  bad:  flints, 
rubble  &  bricks,  with  roofs  tiled.  The  Tower  which  is  Perpend ^ 
of  plain  character,  is  somewhat  superior  &  its  buttresses  chequered; 
but  the  parapet  is  of  brick  &  modern.  The  belfry  wmdows  square 
headed,  with  label;  on  the  West  side  a  plain  moulded  door  &  3 
light  window  above  it.  The  porch  is  modernised,  &  all  the  windows 
of  the  nave  altered  &  of  the  poorest  design.  There  were  4  arches 
dividing  the  nave  &  aisle,  but  two  are  removed  &  the  2  western 
are  very  plain  E.E.  without  mouldings.  The  columns  circular,  with 
moulded  capitals  &  bases.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed  &  rather 
straight  sided ;  the  Chancel  is  superior  work  to  the  nave  &  exhibiting 
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some  good  Dec*  work.  Its  roof  is  boarded  &  coved  &  higher  than 
that  of  the  nave,  &  at  its  E.  end  chequered  buttresses.  The  ?2ast 
window  is  Dec"  of  3  hghts,  the  side  windows  of  2  hghts,  but  without 
foils.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  are  3  very  elegant  Dec*  sediha, 
ascending  Eastward,  the  arches  tref oiled  with  bold  mouldings,  the 
shafts  clustered  with  foliated  capitals  &  moulded  bases;  in  the 
intervals  between  the  stalls  are  small  trefoil  arches  thrown  across 
from  the  shafts  to  the  wall,  against  which  they  rest  on  small  poly- 
gonal columns,  having  grotesque  heads  in  the  capitals.  The  arrange- 
ment elegant  &  uncommon.  There  is  a  neat  altar,  &  in  the  Chancel 
arch  a  good  wood  screen,  having  elegant  tracery  &  cornice  of  Tudor 
flower.  The  Chancel  abounds  with  modern  monuments;  the  nave 
choked  with  pues  &  a  large  W.  gallery  in  which  is  a  large  Organ. 
On  the  N.  of  the  nave  is  an  obtuse  door  &  a  projecting  turret  near 
the  pulpit.  The  Font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  panneled  with  quatre- 
foils  containing  foliage,  beneath  it  a  flowered  band,  &  the  stem 
octagonal  &  panneled. 

EWHURST.   July  14  1857.  26.f.43. 

A  cruciform  Church  v/ith  central  steeple  &  having  no  aisles.  It 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  rebuilt  recently,  but  retaining  a  few  of 
the  ancient  features,  &  imitating  the  others.  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
original  Norman  doorway  with  shafts,  having  cyhndrical  moulding 
&  cushion  capitals.  The  central  Tower  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with 
flat  buttresses  &  a  cornice  under  the  parapet,  surmounted  by  a 
shingled  Spire.  Several  of  the  windows  are  E.E.  lancets;  on  the  N. 
of  the  nave  is  a  double  Norman  one.  In  the  Transepts  are  E.E. 
triplets  at  the  ends,  &  some  others  are  Perpend ^  These  are  probably 
arranged  much  as  the  originals  were.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  wooden 
porch,  as  at  Sheire,  &  near  it  a  mutilated  stoup.  This  porch  has 
open  panneling  &  v/ood  fohation.    Over  it  a  3  light  Perp'  window. 

FARLEY.   S.  Mary.   May  17  1873.  27.f.38. 

A  small  church  in  a  lonely  situation,  consisting  of  nave  &  chancel 
only,  with  a  West  porch  &  bell  cot  over  the  West  end,  which  is 
shingled  &  tiled.  The  walls  are  of  flints,  stuccoed;  the  roof  tiled. 
The  West  porch  is  of  wood:  within  it  is  a  Norman  doorway,  with 
square  head  &  semicircular  arch  enclosing  tympanum;  the  outer 
order  has  shafts  with  cushion  capitals,  the  inner  has  none.  In  the 
nave  are  2  plain  small  Norman  windows.  The  Chancel  has  some 
single  lancets  &  at  the  E.  end  2  lancets.  There  is  some  indication  of 
long  &  short  work. 

On  verso:  In  Farley  Church  is  a  brass,  of  a  man  &  woman  standmg 
&  praying  inscribed:  Hie  jacet  Johes  Brock  civis  dum  vixit.  et 
pretor  London,  &  Anna  uxor  eiu — qu  Johes  obiit — mens:  maii 
MCCCCLXXXV  cur  a  n  i  c  ppicit  deus. 

FARNHAM.  29.f.9. 

This  is  a  fine  &  spacious  church  consisting  of  a  nave  &  diancel, 
each  with  side  aisles,  a  north  &  south  Transept,  and  a  Tower  at  the 
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West  end.  The  Tower  is  of  good  stone,  low  &  massive,  of  late 
Rectilin''  character,  the  belfry  window  square;  the  upper  part  is 
unfinished  without  a  battlement,  but  at  each  angle  is  a  large  octagon 
turret.  There  are  wood  porches  North  &  South,  having  some  good 
car\dng  &  feathering.  The  windows  of  the  South  aisle  are  CurviUnear 
of  3  lights;  those  on  the  North  are  Rectilinear,  &  many  mutilated. 
The  Transepts  extend  very  little  beyond  the  width  of  the  body, 
and  there  is  no  Clerestory.  The  Interior  is  handsome  &  spacious, 
&  very  well  fitted  up.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  5  pointed  arches 
with  octagon  pillars.  The  Chancel  opens  to  the  nave  by  an  Early 
Enghsh  pointed  arch  with  shafts  having  Norman  capitals,  &  to 
each  of  its  side  aisles  by  2  pointed  arches  of  Early  English  character, 
the  piers  being  large  &  having  circular  shafts  with  Early  English 
capitals  attached.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  very  wide.  The 
arches  between  the  Chancel  aisles  &  the  Transepts  are  Early 
English.  The  Chancel  has  a  Rectihnear  East  window  of  5  lights, 
with  good  tracery.  North  &  South  of  the  altar  are  two  3  light 
windows  with  Rectihnear  tracery  of  very  early  character;  the 
aisles  of  the  Chancel  have  also  windows  of  the  same  Character. 
The  whole  space  of  the  Chancel  beyond  the  aisles  is  enclosed  for 
the  altar  &  paved  with  black  &  white  marble,  which  has  a  hand- 
some effect.  The  Altar  itself  is  handsomely  carved,  &  on  the  South 
side,  beneath  the  window,  are  four  good  stone  stalls  of  Rectihnear 
character,  and  all  set  in  one  compartment;  each  has  an  ogee  head 
trefoiled  springing  from  clustered  shafts,  &  the  spandrels  are  filled 
with  circles  containing  quatrefoils.  The  Eastern  of  these  4  stalls 
has  a  piscina  &  shelf.  There  is  a  little  wood  screen  work  in  the 
Chancel  aisles,  which  have,  (as  well  as  the  Transepts),  flat  wood 
ceihngs  divided  into  panneled  compartments  &  painted  blue.  In 
the  chancel  the  ceiling  is  coved,  &  also  panneled. 

There  are  vestiges  of  large  &  fine  brasses  now  destroyed.  The 
Church  is  throughout  handsomely  fitted  up,  &  has  North,  South,  & 
West  galleries,  the  latter  of  which  contains  a  good  organ.  The  Font 
is  modern.   The  Church  yard  is  very  spacious. 

On  the  South  side  of  it  is  an  ancient  house,  having  a  gable  with 
fine  wood  feathering. 

On  verso;  The  Register  begins  1539. 


FETCHAM.  June  26  1873.  27.f.41. 

This  church  has  been  put  into  nice  order  &  is  situated  close  to 
the  large  mansion  of  M""  Hankey. 

It  consists  of  nave  with  short  N.  aisle,  Chancel  with  north  chapel 
&  Tower  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  of  flint  &  low, 
&  there  is  a  new  vestry  on  the  N.  of  the  Chancel.  The  nave  had 
formerly  a  S.  aisle  now  destroyed,  but  3  Norman  arches  are  seen 
in  the  wall  formerly  separating  it.  These  have  plain  soffits  &  rise 
on  large  circular  columns  with  square  capitals  indented.  The 
arcade  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  has  2  tall  pointed  arches  with  con- 
tinuous mouldings  on  octagonal  column.    The  aisle  has   a   single 
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lancet  at  the  West  &  another  on  the  N.  The  porch  is  new.  The  W. 
window  of  the  nave  is  Dec',  of  3  hghts,  renovated.  On  the  S.  side 
have  been  inserted  some  new  double  Norman  windows.  There  is  a 
pointed  arch  on  corbels  between  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  &  that  of 
the  Chancel.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed  springing  from  the  wall 
at  once.  Between  the  Chancel  &  N.  chapel  are  2  plain  pointed 
arches  of  E.E.  character,  with  2  orders,  rising  on  plain  imposts. 
The  Tower  is  semi  Norman  &  opens  to  the  Chancel  by  a  pointed 
arch  of  2  orders.  The  Tower  is  so  mantled  with  ivy  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  its  details  but  the  upper  part  is  probably  late  Perp^ 
with  battlement.  On  its  E.  side  in  the  lowest  story  is  a  single  lancet. 
The  Chancel  has  2  long  single  lancets  on  the  S.,  &  one  square  headed 
Perp''  of  3  lights,  without  labels.  The  E.  window  Perp''  of  3  plain 
cinquef oiled  hghts.  The  N.  chapel  of  the  chancel  is  much  wider 
than  that  of  the  nave  &  has  E.  &  W.  gables,  single  lancet  windows 
&  2  of  Dec*'  character  &  a  piscina.  The  Organ  is  placed  in  the  tower. 
The  nave  is  fitted  with  open  seats.  The  Font  new  &  small.  The 
aisle  of  the  nave  has  a  lean  to  roof.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open, 
that  of  the  Chancel  coved. 

On  verso:  The  outer  walls  have  chalk  mixed  with  the  flints  & 
in  some  part  bricks  which  may  be  very  ancient,  but  in  some  parts 
is  patched  with  more  modern  brick  work. 

On  loose  sheet: 
FRENSHAM.    1869.    Ch.  arch  added  E.E.,  &  arches  N.  of  Ch.;  Dec^ 
w"'  subs"  for  bad  ones ;  ceiling  removed ;  restored  thoroughly. 

GATTON.   June  10  1857.  26.f.52. 

This  Church  is  so  much  modernised  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  any  thing  in  it  but  the  bare  walls  is  original.  It  is  one  open 
space,  of  fair  height  with  a  small  tower,  a  shingled  Spire  at  the  W. 
end,  &  a  sort  of  Transeptal  addition  both  N.  &  S.,  on  the  N.  for  a 
family  seat.  The  fittings  are  sumptuous:  the  division  of  the 
Chancel  formed  by  a  wood  screen  of  Perpc  character  &  fine  tracery. 
The  altar  &  sacrarium  much  ornamented.  The  latter  has  wains- 
coting of  ancient  wood  panneling  brought  from  elsewhere  &  of 
Flemish  character  with  an  inscription  in  that  language.  On  the  S. 
of  the  altar  is  a  tref oiled  piscina,  which  is  probably  original.  The 
E.  window  &  one  other  have  plain  Perpend''  tracery.  The  Church 
is  fitted  with  fine  carved  stalls  &  has  a  good  organ.  The  Font  a 
plain  octagonal  bowl.  The  exterior  walls  are  co\'ered  with  rough 
cast,  &  the  Church  nearly  adjoins  Lord  Monson's  mansion. 

GODALMING.  29.f.l9. 

This  Church  is  spacious  &  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  Tower 
in  the  centre,  crowned  by  a  lofty  timber  Spire,  covered  with  lead. 
The  length  of  the  whole  building  is  117  feet.  The  walls  are  of 
flint,  &  mostly  plastered.  The  nave  has  side  aisles  but  no  Clerestory. 
The  West  end  has  3  equal  gables,  with  Rectilinear  windows,  the 
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centre  of  5  lights,  the  others  of  3;  also  a  doorway  with  Tudor  arch. 
The  nave  windows  are  mostly  Rectilinear.  The  North  Transept  has 
a  Norman  doorway-  with  plain  arch,  &  one  lancet  window.  The 
Transepts  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  aisles.  The 
Chancel  has  side  aisles  extending  nearly  to  the  East  end — its  win- 
dows are  various;  some  being  Early  English  lancets;  one  of  the 
South  of  3  lancet  lights,  having  within  fine  shafts  with  good  moulded 
capitals.  There  are  some  with  trefoil  heads,  &  some  of  later  date. 
That  at  the  East  end  of  the  South  aisle  is  of  very  early  Curvilin' 
character,  of  5  lights,  &  rather  singular  tracery,  the  centre  lancet 
being  lofty  &  the  head  of  the  arch  tilled  with  3  circles. 

The  Tower  is  of  decidedly  Norman  work  &  has  2  stages  above  the 
roof  divided  by  a  string  course;  the  belfry  story  has  2  rude  plain 
windows  on  each  side;  round  the  upper  part  is  a  billet  cornice. 
The  Spire  is  tolerably  lofty  &  well  proportioned.  The  arches  & 
pillars  &  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  Early  English.  Three  of 
the  arches  supporting  the  Tower  are  pointed,  but  very  plain  &  rude, 
but  the  Eastern  one,  opening  to  the  Chancel  is  semicircular  springing 
from  plain  imposts.  The  nave  has  3  pointed  arches  on  each  side: 
of  those  on  the  South,  two  have  architrave  mouldings,  &  one  pier 
is  circular  with  banded  capital;  the  other  which  is  next  the  West 
is  square,  having  half  of  a  circular  shaft  attached  to  one  side  & 
of  an  octagonal  shaft  on  the  other  side,  from  which  spring  the 
arches.  The  arches  on  the  north  are  plain;  one  of  the  piers  is  an 
octagonal  column,  the  other  is  a  plain  pier  with  octagonal  shafts 
attached.  The  side  aisles  open  into  the  Transepts  by  pointed  arches 
having  cylindrical  pillars  with  good  moulded  capitals.  The  Chancel 
is  separated  from  each  aisle  by  2  Early  EngUsh  arches  with  circular 
pillars  having  good  banded  capitals.  Under  the  Chancel  windows 
runs  a  string  course  within.  The  East  window  is  of  5  lights,  with 
mouldings  in  the  architrave,  &  each  light  tref oiled.  On  the  South 
side  of  the  altar  are  some  plain  niches  much  mutilated.  In  the 
South  aisle  of  the  Chancel  is  a  Rectilinear  panneled  altar  tomb, 
&  some  wood  screen  work.  The  nave,  the  north  aisle,  &  South 
Chancel  have  elegant  fiat  wood  ceihngs  divided  into  pannels,  with 
shields,  &  other  devices  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs.  The  Font 
is  a  plain  octagon.  The  interior  is  rather  crowded  with  pews  & 
galleries  &  contains  a  good  Organ  at  the  West  end.  In  the  tower 
are  8  bells. 


GODSTONE.  29.f.51. 

This  Church  consists  of  a  nave,  south  transept,  &  Chancel,  a 
chapel  on  the  north  side  belonging  to  the  Boone  fqimily  &  a  tower 
on  tlie  South  side  of  the  Chancel.  The  Tower  is  Early  English, 
the  lower  part  of  stone,  the  upper  part  of  wood  &  crowned  by  a 
Spire  of  the  same  material;  the  tower  is  Early  English,  opens  by 
plain  pointed  arches  &  has  single  lancet  windows  with  trefoil  heads. 
The  greater  part  of  the  walls  of  the  body  &  Chancel  is  modern  &  the 
pews  &  galleries  very  neat.    The  West  window  is  Rectilinear  of  3 
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lights.  The  arch  to  the  Chancel  is  pointed,  &  in  the  Chancel  is  an 
east  window  of  early  Cur\ilin''  period,  of  3  lights  without  feathering. 
There  is  a  brick  chapel  on  the  north  of  the  Chancel  belonging  to 
the  Evelyn  family,  &  containing  a  rich  marble  tomb  to  Sir  John 
Evelyn  &  his  lady,  with  their  effigies  in  white  marble.  At  his  feet 
is  a  grifhn,  at  hers  a  stork — date  about  1640. 

GREAT  BOOKHAM.   S.  Nicholas.   June  1846.  28.f.63. 

A  much  larger  Church  than  the  2  last  named  [Effingham,  Little 
Bookham],  comprising  a  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles  &  West  Tower 
surmounted  by  wooden  belfry  &  shingled  Spire.  The  original  North 
aisle  is  replaced  by  one  of  modern  date,  erected  of  smooth  flints , 
in  the  3'^  P^  style.  The  North  aisle  does  not  extend  quite  to  the 
West  end.  The  whole  of  flints.  The  E.  &  W.  gables  of  this  aisle 
exhibit  windows  in  the  form  of  sexfoiled  circles.  The  arcade  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  nave  has  plain  pointed  arches  with  octagonal  piers 
having  early  indented  capitals.  On  the  S.  the  columns  are  circular 
with  capitals  of  like  form,  the  2  Eastern  ones  being  larger  than  the 
others.  The  nave  is  of  4  bays,  &  the  Chancel  has  one  arch  on  each 
side  opening  to  the  aisles.  There  is  no  Chancel  arch  from  the  nave; 
in  the  arch  N.  of  the  Chancel  is  a  3"  P"  wood  screen.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  small  lancet  closed.  The  Chancel  has  some  2 
hght  windows  of  M.  P''  character;  the  E.  window  of  3  lights.  The 
S.  porch  is  3"  P**,  &  occupies  the  W.  portion  of  the  aisle  itself. 
Within  it  is  a  benatura  in  y^  angle,  near  the  inner  door,  upon  an 
octagonal  shaft.  The  Font  has  square  bowl  on  a  stem  of  similar 
shape  &  4  shafts  surrounding.  The  base  octagonal.  The  tower 
is  of  flints  &  very  much  mantled  in  ivy.  In  the  S.  Chapel  of  the 
Chancel  is  a  piscina. 

The  S.  Chapel  of  the  Chancel  belongs  to  the  Slyfteld  family  & 
contains  some  monumental  inscriptions,  amongst  which  is  a  curious 
one  on  brass  with  poetic  legend,  a.d.  1590. 

On  verso:  The  S.  Chancel  arch  is  3''  P**,  with  shafts. 

There  is  a  tablet  built  into  the  East  wall  with  this  curious  in- 
scription : 

Haec  domus  Abbate  fuerat  constructa  Johanna 
de  Rutherwyka  decus  ob  Sancti  Nicholai 
anno  Milleno  triceno  bisq  viceno 
Primo ;  Xtus  ci  paret  hinc  sedeni  requiei. 

This  probably  applies  only  to  the  Chancel. 

GUILDFORD,  St.  Mary,   [pre-1826].  29.f.l3. 

This  is  a  very  curious  church,  the  arrangement  being  singular,  »S: 
much  of  the  work  very  remarkable.  The  nave  has  side  aisles,  tS:  the 
Tower  stands  between  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  &  that  of  the 
Chancel.  The  Chancel  has  side  aisles,  both  of  which  terminate  in 
semicircular  East  ends.  The  walls  are  constructed  principally  of 
flints.    The   Tower   is   embattled,   tS:   has   small   stjuare   openings 
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trefoiled.  The  North  porch  has  some  good  wood  feathering.  The 
Interior  is  very  neat,  &  the  nave  has  on  each  side  4  pointed  arches 
with  Early  English  circular  piUars  having  square  capitals.  In  the 
North  aisle  are  some  lancet  windows  with  string  under  them.  The 
West  window  of  the  nave  is  Rectilinear  of  5  lights  &  contains  some 
modern  painted  glass.  The  north  aisle  has  likewise  a  West  window 
of  Rectilinear  character.  That  of  the  South  aisle  is  Curvilinear  of 
3  Hghts.  There  is  an  Early  English  doorway  on  the  North  side  of 
very  good  character,  having  fine  architrave  mouldings,  &  detached 
shafts  with  bell  capitals.  The  aisles  have  the  beams  of  the  roof 
supported  on  carved  brackets.  The  furniture  of  the  nave  is  neat 
&  even  handsome,  &  there  is  an  Organ  in  the  West  gallery. 

An  interval  is  formed,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  Tower,  between 
the  nave  &  chancel,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  3  steps,  and 
dividing  it  from  the  nave  an  Early  English  pointed  arch.  On  the 
north  is  a  plain  pointed  arch  opening  to  the  Tower,  &  a  similar 
one  on  the  South  to  the  aisle.  There  is  a  further  ascent  of  3  steps 
into  the  Chancel,  which  has  a  most  beautiful  stone  groined  roof  of 
Early  EngUsh  work,  the  ribs  enriched  with  toothed  ornament  & 
springing  from  clustered  shafts.  The  East  window  is  Rectihnear,  of 
5  lights  &  filled  with  modern  stained  glass.  The  Chancel  is  very 
neat  within.  On  the  north  side  a  pointed  arch  with  massive  circular 
shaft  opens  to  the  north  Aisle,  which  is  highly  curious;  its  east  end 
is  semicircular,  &  opens  to  the  other  portion  by  a  pointed  arch. 
The  ribs  of  the  groining  spring  from  small  shafts  with  square 
Nomian  capitals.  One  lancet  window  &  2  of  Curvilin''  character 
have  been  inserted.  The  groining  is  covered  with  curious  fresco 
painting  representing  legends  of  Saints.  There  is  a  small  square 
aperture  in  the  wall  opening  obliquely  to  the  Chancel.  The  Chancel 
has  a  like  pointed  arch  to  the  South  aisle,  which  has  also  a  semi- 
circular termination  to  the  East,  but  no  groining.  It  has  however 
the  original  Norman  windows,  and  a  portion  of  the  original  stone 
altar.  There  is  also  a  wood  screen  with  a  loft,  &  a  square  aperture 
similar  to  that  in  the  north  aisle.  This  aisle  is  in  a  dirty  neglected 
condition,  very  different  from  the  neatness  &  good  preservation  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Church.  Both  aisles  of  the  Chancel  have  later 
inserted  windows  of  Curvilin'"  &  Rectilin""  character.  The  East  wall 
of  the  Chancel  itself  is  flanked  by  octagon  turrets. 


GUILDFORD,  St.  Nicholas,   [pre-1837].  29.116. 

This  Church  consists  of  3  aisles,  of  which  the  Southern  extends 
further  west  than  the  others  &  the  Tower  stands  at  the  West  end  of 
the  middle  aisle.  There  is  little  beauty  in  the  buildihg,  which  has  a 
mixture  of  several  styles,  &  has  received  some  modern  alterations. 
The  whole  of  the  original  work  is  of  very  ordinary  character,  &  the 
edifice  devoid  of  symmetry.  The  upper  part  of  the  Tower  is  modem, 
but  the  lower  part  opens  by  3  plain  arches,  one  of  which  is  semi- 
circular &  has  Norman  shafts.  There  is  no  Clerestory,  but  3  pointed 
tiled  roofs,  &  the  building  is  wholly  of  chalk  with  a  mixture  of 
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flint  &  small  stones.  The  South  aisle  has  at  the  west  end  a  Norman 
window,  &  a  lancet  on  the  South.  The  north  aisle  has  at  the  west 
end  a  beautiful  circular  window,  &  there  are  also  some  early 
CurviUn''  ones  with  2  lights,  not  feathered,  &  some  Rectilinear.  The 
aisles  have  each  of  them  at  the  East  end  3  fine  lancet  windows.  On 
the  South  side  is  a  small  Rectilinear  chapel  of  late  date  opening 
by  a  pointed  moulded  arch,  belonging  to  the  Mores  of  Loseley  Manor, 
&  containing  some  alabaster  tombs  of  the  17"^  century  &  a  good 
Tudor  arch  door.  The  arches  &  piers  of  the  nave  have  been  entirely 
removed,  the  floor  raised,  &  boarded,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the 
frequent  inundations  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  whole  is  neatly  pewed, 
&  contains  a  barrel  organ.  There  is  one  brass  of  an  ecclesiastic  with 
a  mutilated  inscription. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  modern  building  of  brick, 
but  spacious  &  handsome  of  its  kind,  with  a  fine  organ. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  is  the  Hospital  founded  by  Archbishop 
Abbot  in  1622  &  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  brick  work,  enclosing  a 
quadrangle,  &  having  a  fine  gateway  tower  with  4  corner  turrets. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  are  very  fine  &  deserving  of  examina- 
tion. They  are  now  enclosed  within  a  private  garden  &  very  well 
kept.  The  Keep  Tower  is  the  principal  portion,  &  is  a  very  fine 
Norman  specimen  standing  on  an  artificial  mount.  It  is  constructed 
of  chalk  in  its  lower  portions,  the  upper  parts  of  flint  &  Roman 
brick;  the  walls  are  very  thick,  &  there  are  several  Norman 
windows,  some  of  which  have  been  altered.  There  are  also  tiers  of 
Norman  arches  with  elegant  shafts.  Some  of  the  stones  are  em- 
bellished with  rude  sculpture  of  figures  &c. 


HORLEY.   S.  Bartholomew.   Febv  25  1870.  27.f.l5. 

This  Church  has  nave  with  North  aisle.  Chancel,  a  South  Trans- 
eptal  Chapel  &  a  wooden  tower  &  Spire  set  at  the  West  end  of  the 
aisle.  The  condition  is  unimproved,  &  the  church  is  full  of  old 
pues  &  galleries.  The  roof  has  tie  beams  &  King  posts.  The  arcade 
of  the  nave  has  4  large  rather  obliquely  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars,  but  the  most  Eastern  arch  is  rather  more  pointed.  On  the 
north  side  are  good  Dec^  windows  of  2  fights  which  contain  por- 
tions of  good  ancient  coloured  glass.  The  East  window  of  this 
aisle  is  good  Dec",  of  3  fights.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  nave  are  some 
rather  uncommon  Perp''  windows  of  3  fights.  The  Transeptid 
Chapel  has  a  Dec"  window  of  2  lights  which  has  clustered  shafts 
externally.  The  West  window  has  been  mutilated.  There  is  a 
Dec"  doorway  within  the  N.  porch  having  clustered  shafts.  The 
Organ  is  in  the  N.  aisle.  The  Font  seems  early  &  has  a  square 
bowl  of  dark  marble  on  a  circular  stem.  The  tower  is  wholly  of 
wood  &  rises  upon  the  roof  of  the  Aisle,  supported  by  wooden 
arches  on  the  S.  &  E.  &  contains  (->  bells.    The  Spire  is  rather  lofty 
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&  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  W.  window 
of  the  aisle  is  of  good  Dec^  work,  of  2  lights,  with  good  pieces  of 
old  coloured  glass. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  wanting.  The  Chancel  has  an  embattled 
wood  cornice  under  the  roof.  Its  windows  are  all  Perp'':  the  E. 
window  of  3  lights,  the  others  of  2.  The  exterior  of  the  Transept 
exhibits  good  stone  masonry,  the  rest  has  plastered  walls. 

The  public  way  is  on  the  N.  side  into  the  village. 

The  interior  of  the  Chancel  is  wainscoted. 

On  verso:  In  Horley  Church  is  the  brass  figure  of  a  woman  under 
a  pointed  arch,  in  a  fiat  head  dress  &  fine  costume  c.  1430.  The 
inscription  attached  to  it  refers  to  a  later  date,  &  cannot  belong 
to  it. 

Also  at  the  E.  end  of  the  aisle  in  the  eastern  arch  which  differs 
from  the  others,  is  the  stone  coffin  of  an  armed  Knight,  the  left  arm 
resting  on  a  spread  eagle  charged  with  a  Leopards  face,  the  arms  of 
Salaman. 

HORNE.   S*.  Mary.   Feb^  25  1870.  27.f.l4. 

A  small  Church,  having  only  nave  &  Chancel  undivided,  with 
South  porch  &  a  wooden  belfry  at  the  West  end  having  pointed 
roof  &  set  on  a  boarded  base  which  has  sloping  tiled  roof,  something 
in  Essex  fashion.  There  is  no  distinction  between  Chancel  &  nave. 
The  roof  has  arched  timbers  above  the  Tie  beams  &  King  posts. 
The  East  window  is  Perpend'',  square  headed,  of  2  lights,  &  there 
are  2  similar  windows  on  the  S.,  but  not  quite  alike.  There  is  a 
lancet  closed  on  the  S.  of  the  Chancel.  On  the  N.  of  the  chancel 
are  Perpend''  windows  of  2  &  3  lights  closed.  On  the  N.  of  the 
nave  is  a  Dec^  window  of  2  lights;  on  the  S.  one  Perpend''  square 
headed  &  one  debased.  The  interior  is  pewed  &  unimproved;  has 
a  gallery  &  small  organ.  The  Font  is  Perpend ^  the  bowl  octagonal 
&  panneled,  with  quatrefoils  &  rude  foliage  on  the  stem.  The 
Porch  is  of  wood.  There  are  some  mural  monuments:  one  to  John 
Godwin  &  Margaret  his  wife  kneehng  at  a  desk,  a.d.  1618,  and  one 
to  Tho^  Wallop,  1629,  with  figure  of  skeleton. 

HORSELL.   [1843].  29.f.86. 

This  Church  consists  of  a  West  Tower,  a  nave  with  South  aisle, 
a  kind  of  Transeptal  chapel  east  of  the  aisle,  &  a  Chancel.  The 
Tower  is  of  3  stages  with  a  battlement,  but  not  lofty.  It  is  of  mixed 
stone,  &  flint  &  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Church  is 
partly  stuccoed.  On  the  North  &  South  sides  are  Dec"  windows 
of  2  lights,  closed,  those  of  the  belfry  mutilated,  &  on  the  north 
side  a  projecting  square  staircase  turret.  The  West  doorway  has 
tolerable  arch  mouldings.  The  nave  has  on  the  north  side  some 
late  square  headed  windows  &  one  Dec'  of  2  lights.  On  the  South 
are  2  of  Dec'  character  &  one  rather  wide  lancet.  The  roofs  are 
tiled,  &  within  very  plain,  with  tie  beams.  The  nave  is  separated 
from   the    aisle   by   3   pointed   arches   springing    from    octagonal 
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columns,  with  moulded  capitals.  There  is  no  Chancel  arch,  &  the 
Chancel  is  modern  &  ugly.  The  nave  is  fitted  for  the  most  part 
with  plain  open  seats.  There  are  two  brasses,  one  in  the  nave, 
one  in  the  Chancel;  there  are  some  ugly  modem  monuments  &  an 
ugly  Httle  modern  Font. 

KINGSTON  UPON  THAMES.  29.f.37. 

This  is  a  spacious  Church  having  a  na\-e  &  Chancel,  each  with 
side  aisles,  small  transepts  &  a  Tower  rising  from  the  centre.  The 
original  form  is  preserved,  but  the  character  of  the  church  is  quite 
changed  by  the  many  modern  repairs  &  tasteless  alterations  that 
have  taken  place.  Most  of  the  walls  have  been  rebuilt  with  brick,- 
&  hideous  Venetian  windows  inserted  in  the  nave.  The  Chancel 
has  been  less  altered  than  the  nave  but  has  a  mean  appearance 
externally,  the  flints  &  chalk  having  been  mixed  with  brick  of 
modem  date.  In  the  north  Chancel  are  some  Rectilinear  windows 
of  3  lights  &  one  with  square  head,  &  also  some  of  good  character 
in  the  South  Chancel.  The  two  East  windows  have  been  large  & 
handsome  but  have  lost  all  their  tracery.  The  Tower  is  lofty  & 
originally  of  Rectilinear  character,  &  in  its  lower  part  constructed 
of  flints;  the  original  belfry  window  of  3  lights  remains,  but  the 
whole  of  the  w-alls  in  the  upper  parts  are  of  brick,  and  of  wretched 
design,  having  miserable  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  interior  is 
also  much  modernized,  &  has  an  ItaUan  ceiHng;  the  pews  are  how- 
ever neat  &  uniform,  &  there  are  large  gaUeries  &  a  good  Organ 
at  the  west  end.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  4  mde  pointed  arches 
with  octagonal  pillars.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  work  but 
Rectilinear.  The  Tower  is  supported  upon  4  pointed  arches,  &  has 
under  it  a  stone  groined  ceiling.  Between  the  South  Transept  & 
South  Chancel  is  a  moulded  pointed  arch.  The  Chancel  has  on  the 
South  side  3  Rectilinear  arches  with  clustered  piers  opening  to  the 
South  chapel;  the  clustered  shafts  have  octagonal  capitals  Sc  the 
intervals  moulded.  The  South  chapel  extends  quite  to  the  East 
end  of  the  Chancel.  The  north  chapel  is  smaller  &  opens  by  only 
one  pointed  arch.  There  is  a  plain  wood  screen  across  the  Chancel, 
&  several  carved  stalls  &  desks,  with  panneling  in  wood.  The  roof 
of  the  Chancel  is  coved,  &  pannelcd.  East  of  the  north  chancel 
is  a  small  plain  vestry  of  Rectilinear  work. 

LAMBETH.  29.f.43. 

This  Church  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  beauty,  iS:  the  ex- 
terior has  been  stuccoed  &  entirely  modernized  in  the  most 
unsightly  manner;  the  windows  arc  all  abominable  modern  inser- 
tions both  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  &  in  the  Clerestory,  &  the 
latter  has  a  modem  roof,  &  no  part  of  the  body  has  a  battlement. 
The  Tower  is  situated  at  the  West  end  of  the  South  aisle,  &  retains 
in  a  great  measure  its  original  character,  &  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1370.  It  is  of  grey  stone  &  has  a  venerable  appearance, 
lofty,  &  plain,  with  a  battlement  and  corner  turret.    The  original 
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portions  of  the  body  are  Rectilinear.  The  nave  has  5  pointed 
arches  on  each  side  with  octagonal  piers,  including  that  to  the 
Tower.  The  Chancel  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch,  by  2 
others  to  its  side  aisles,  which  are  somewhat  wider  than  those  of  the 
nave.  The  East  window  of  the  Chancel  is  late  Rectihnear,  &  on 
each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  fine  Rectilinear  tomb,  nearly  similar  to 
each  other,  having  a  canopy  with  flat  arch  surmounted  by  a  vine 
leaf  cornice,  &  rich  panneling  in  the  spandrels  and  the  under  side 
of  the  canopy.  The  nave  is  fitted  up  with  good  pews,  but  rather 
crowded,  &  large  galleries.   At  the  West  end  is  a  very  large  Organ. 


LEATHERHEAD.   S^  Nicholas.   June  1844.  28.141. 

The  Church  is  rather  spacious  &  of  considerable  length.  Plan: 
West  Tower,  nave  with  aisles,  north  &  south  Transeptal  chapels,  & 
large  Chancel.  The  Tower  is  curiously  placed  so  as  not  to  form  a 
right  angle  with  the  nave,  but  quite  oblique.  It  seems  to  be  Per- 
pend ■■  but  has  a  patched  appearance,  of  mixed  flint  &  stone,  a 
battlement  &  3  light  belfry  window.  The  masonry  of  the  walls 
of  the  church  is  for  the  most  part  coarse  &  covered  with  stucco. 
The  N.  Transept  has  chequers  of  flint  &  stone,  the  roofs  are  tiled 
&  come  down  low.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  North  aisle  by  4 
E.E.  arches  with  fine  mouldings,  rising  from  piers  alternately 
circular  &  octangular;  on  the  South  are  only  3  arches,  the  west 
end  of  the  aisle  appearing  to  be  occupied  by  something  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church;  on  the  S.,  one  column  is  octagonal,  one 
circular,  the  capitals  fohated.  There  are  large  galleries  projecting 
far  too  much  beyond  the  piers.  The  S.  aisle  is  wider  than  the 
northern.  Most  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  have  been  altered,  & 
there  are  ugly  dormer  ones  in  the  very  roofs.  The  Tower  arch  is 
lofty  &  pointed,  but  in  consequence  of  the  crooked  position  of  the 
Tower  is  not  in  centre  of  the  nave.  The  interior  is  altogether  hand- 
some &  in  decent  order,  &  the  view  into  the  Chancel,  embelhshed 
in  tolerable  style  some  years  ago,  is  really  striking.  The  Chancel 
arch  is  Early  English  having  good  mouldings  with  imposts;  within 
it  the  wood  screen  of  the  rood  loft,  having  Perpend ■•  tracery  of 
4  piers.  The  Chancel  &  Transeptal  chapels  are  chieify  of  Dec* 
character.  The  North  Transept  is  divided  from  the  Chancel  by  a 
wood  screen  of  Perpend''  character,  to  which  some  modern  additions 
have  been  made,  not  altogether  agreeing  in  style.  This  was 
Aperdeley's  chantry  erected  in  1340.  It  has  one  Perpend''  window 
&  in  the  E.  wall  a  square  recess  &  bracket.  The  South  chapel  is 
made  into  a  pue. 

The  Chancel  has  a  DcC  East  window  of  3  lights  &  on  each  side 
N.  &  S.  of  it  arc  2  hght  windows,  one  of  which  is  without  foils. 
In  the  S.  wall  are  3  elegant  equal  sediha,  having  fine  mouldings 
&  shafts  with  moulded  capitals  set  on  high  octagonal  bases  against 
the  piers.  Eastward  of  these  is  a  niche  with  3foil  feathering  &  fine 
mouldings,  containing  a  stone  shelf  &  polygonal  piscina  with  8foil 
orifice.    On  the  N.  side,  immediately  opposite  is  a  small  door  with 
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moulded  arch  now  closed  &  curious  ornament  at  the  base  of  the 
mouldings,  &  higher  up  a  shallow  arch  in  the  wall  also  moulded. 

The  Chancel  was  improved  &  ornamented  by  the  Rev^  M'' 
Uallaway,  Vicar,  who  filled  the  East  window  with  stained  glass, 
partly  modern,  partly  ancient.  The  reredos  is  modem  Gothic,  & 
the  Chancel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  in  imitation  of  encaustic  tiles. 

The  Font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  with  quatrefoil  pannehng 
containing  foliage;  below  it  a  plain  band  &  an  octagonal  shaft. 

There  is  a  good  organ  &  a  peal  of  8  bells. 

On  verso:  The  roof  has  plain  tie  beams. 

In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  brass  plate  with  inscription  in  verse  to  Robert 
Gardiner  ob*  1571. 


LEIGH.   S.Bartholomew.   June  24  1868.  27.f.l2. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  &  Chancel,  S.  porch  &  small  Western 
tower,  set  in  the  centre  of  the  W.  end  of  the  nave.  The  doorway 
of  the  porch  &  that  within  it  have  continuous  pointed  arches. 
The  windows  seem  to  be  wholly  Perpf,  as  indeed  the  principal 
features  of  the  Church.  The  roof  is  open,  coved  &  boarded,  with  tie 
beams.  The  East  window  of  the  Chancel  is  of  3  lights;  those  N. 
&  S.  are  of  2,  the  N. Western  labeled  &  square  headed.  In  the  nave 
the  windows  have  3  lights  merely  cinquefoiled.  The  tower  is  very 
small  &  narrow,  but  there  is  at  the  W.  of  the  nave  a  very  wide 
pointed  arch  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  tower  has,  oddly  enough, 
flat  arches  on  its  N.  &  S.  sides.  The  tower  has  battlement  &  is 
buttressed;  has  a  W.  window  Perp""  of  3  lights  &  a  doorway  beneath 
with  continuous  pointed  arch.    The  belfry  windows  are  each  of 

2  shts. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts  &  narrower 
than  the  Western.  The  Chancel  is  stalled;  on  its  S.  side  is  an  addi- 
tion, used  as  a  Vestry,  apparently  originally  a  Chantry  chapel, 
having  Perpend''  windows. 

The  Font  seems  to  be  E.E.  The  bowl  octagonal  with  2  plain 
pointed  arches  on  each  face ;  upon  a  cylindrical  stem  &  8  legs  on 
an  octagonal  plinth. 

There  are  2  slabs  with  brasses  within  the  Sacrarium : 

(1)  The  figure  gone.  The  inscription:  "Orate  pro  animabus  Ricardi 
Arden  Genteleman  et  Johanne  uxoris  eius  qui  quidem  Ricardus 
obiit  XXV°  die  mensis  Novembris  An°  dhi  millmo  CCCCLXXXXIX, 
qur  animabus  propiciet  deus.  Amen."  There  are  shields:  1  with 
arms,  &  one  with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  &  scrolls  in- 
scribed: "Fill  Redemptor  mundi  det  misericordiam  nobis,"  &  "Ut 
videntes  I  Hum  semper  solletemur." 

(2)  has  2  large  figures,  male  &  female,  &  2  groupes  of  2  sons  tv 

3  daughters,  of  which  some  of  the  heads  have  perished.  The  man 
is  a  civilian,  of  the  Arden  family.  The  Sons  are  Thomas,  John, 
Henricus.  The  daughters  Anna,  Vagctta,  Susanna,  children  of 
John  Arden  &  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

On  verso:  In  the  nave  on  the  S.  side  near  the  E.  end  is  a  Piscina. 
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The  wide  pointed  arch  at  the  W.  of  the  nave  is  singular,  exceeding 
in  width  the  face  of  the  tower.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  intended 
to  be  connected  with  a  larger  tower,  or  whether  a  modern  insertion. 

The  chancel  roof  is  coved,  with  ribs  &  bosses. 

LiMPSFiELD.   S'.  Peter.  29.171. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  a  South  aisle,  &  a  Chancel  with  a 
north  aisle,  &  a  tower  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chancel  surmounted 
by  a  4  sided  shingled  Spire  which  is  by  no  means  elegant.  There  is 
much  of  Early  English  work,  of  which  style  is  the  tower  which  is 
without  buttresses  &  has  obtuse  lancets,  the  belfry  story  having 
two  on  each  side ;  the  tower  opens  to  the  Chancel  by  a  low  pointed 
arch  upon  im.posts.  The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisle  by  3  Early 
English  arches  upon  massive  circular  columns  with  moulded  capitals ; 
the  Chancel  has  two  arches  with  columns  less  massive.  The  West 
window  of  the  nave  is  Perpend''  of  5  lights;  some  others  are  also 
Perpend ""  &  one  with  a  square  head  appears  Decorated.  On  the 
south  of  the  Chancel  are  some  lancets  stopped  up,  a  plain  door  & 
niche.  The  aisle  of  the  Chancel  is  wide  &  has  in  its  West  wall  a 
circular  window  walled  up.  The  Font  is  square  upon  an  octagonal 
pedestal,  &  at  each  angle  is  a  circular  shaft  with  band  round  it, 
apparently  Early  English.  The  interior  is  neat  &  furnished  with  a 
barrel  organ. 

LiNGFiELD.   S'  Peter  &  S'  Paul.  29.f.53. 

This  large  &  handsome  Church  is  wholly  of  Rectilin''  character 
&  consists  of  a  nave  &  Chancel,  each  with  side  aisles,  &  a  tower 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  shingled  Spire  standing  at  the  west  end  of 
the  South  aisle,  &  forming  in  its  lower  portion  a  porch,  the  South 
aisle  not  extending  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  parapets  of 
the  body  are  plain,  the  3  aisles  of  equal  height  with  coved  roofs.  The 
Tower  is  of  plain  design  but  very  strongly  built  &  buttressed;  its 
parapet  has  a  fine  band  of  quatrefoils.  The  belfry  window  a  single 
light  feathered.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  all  uniform  &  of  3 
lights.  The  east  window  of  the  Chancel  is  of  5  lights,  that  of  the 
north  aisle  of  4  lights.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  north  aisle 
by  4  pointed  arches  with  light  piers  of  lozenge  form,  each  with 
4  shafts.  To  the  South  aisle  beyond  the  Tower  are  two  arches  of 
similar  character.  The  Chancel  is  very  large  &  has  the  north  aisle 
coextensive  with  it,  &  divided  by  3  Arches  like  those  of  the  nave; 
to  the  South  aisle  it  has  two  arches,  &  the  East  end  of  the  latter  is 
used  as  a  vestry.  The  Chancel  contains  some  ancient  wood  stalls 
having  carved  turn  up  seats,  &  there  are  fine  wood  screens  within 
the  arches  on  each  side.  In  the  Chancel  are  several  fine  tombs  & 
brasses,  mostly  to  the  Howards  of  Eflingham.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Chancel  is  a  large  rich  altar  tomb  to  a  Lord  Howard.  It  is  of  Recti- 
linear character,  &  has  the  sides  panneled  &  blazoned;  the  upper 
edges  have  an  embattled  cornice  all  round,  &  on  it  are  alabaster 
effigies  of  a  man  &  woman;  the  former  has  a  lion  at  his  feet,  the 
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latter  angels  at  her  head.  Another  altar  tomb  on  the  South  side 
is  of  grey  marble,  with  panneled  sides  having  shields,  of  late 
Rectilinear  work.  There  are  also  two  rich  monuments  to  some  of 
the  same  family,  bearing  the  dates  1695  &  1718  ornamented  with 
roses  &c  in  the  style  of  that  period.  There  are  two  half  figures  in 
brass,  &  another  brass  with  this  inscription  "Orate  p  ala  Johis 
"Swetenham  nup  mri  istius  coUegii  qui  obiit  XIX"  dii  mail  a° 
"dni  millmo  CCCC  Ixix  cui«  aie  ppicietur  deus.  Amen."  The 
East  end  of  the  north  Aisle  is  raised  up  several  steps,  the  lower 
part  forming  the  vault  of  the  Howard  family,  which  is  lighted 
by  small  single  light  windows  with  feathering.  In  this  Aisle  are 
two  more  large  Rectilinear  altar  tombs  resembling  those  in  the 
Chancel;  also  an  unusually  large  brass  representing  a  female  with 
a  dog  at  her  feet.  There  is  another  brass  of  a  female  beneath  an 
elegant  canopy,  with  this  inscription  "Hie  jacet  —  quondam  uxor 
"Reginaldi  Tobbin  militis,  filia  Thome  Colepeper  militis  que  obiit 
"quinto  die  mensi  Novembris  anno  diii  millmo  CCCCXX°  cuus 
anime  ppicietur  deus.  Amen."  There  is  a  little  brass  of  a  half 
length  figure  with  this  inscription:  "Orate  pro  aia  Katerine 
Stoket."  There  are  some  ancient  baked  tiles  &  in  the  Chancel  an 
ancient  wooden  desk  of  plain  work.  On  one  of  the  pews  is  some 
rich  carving  of  James  I.  period.  The  Font  is  coeval  with  the  church, 
of  octagonal  form  panneled  with  quatrefoils.  There  is  an  octagonal 
turret  for  the  rood  loft  steps.  The  Church  is  furnished  with  a  good 
Organ  placed  in  the  west  gallery. 

The  village  is  highly  picturesque  containing  many  curious 
ancient  dwellings  of  wood  &  plaster  finely  interspersed  \vith  trees. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  at  the  junction  of  3  waj-s  is  a  very  fine 
oak,  close  to  which  is  a  small  ancient  stone  building  like  a  tolbooth 
or  lock  up  house,  having  a  small  turret  &  pinnacle  attached  to  it. 

LITTLE  BOOKHAM.   June  15  1846.  28.f.62. 

A  small  Church  in  a  lonely  situation,  comprising  now  a  nave 
&  undivided  chancel,  with  a  wooden  belfry  over  the  W.  gable, 
which  is  partly  shingled.  The  nave  had  once  a  S.  aisle  which  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  arcade  visible  in 
the  wall  exhibits  4  round  headed  Norman  arches,  with  large 
cylindrical  columns  with  square  capitals  having  indented  mouldings. 
In  the  wall  one  lancet  window  is  inserted,  &  some  square  headed 
windows  of  late  date.  The  West  window  is  a  small  obtuse  lancet. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  obtuse  one  on  the  N.  near  to  the  west  end. 
The  northern  windows  are  late  &  square  headed,  &  one  is  single 
with  trefoil  feathering.  The  East  window  is  'M  P^'  with  3  cinque- 
foiled  lights,  the  lateral  ones  being  with  very  acute  arches.  The 
Font  has  a  circular  bowl  on  a  stem  of  like  form. 

MERROW.   S.  John  Evang'.   June  14  1846.  28.f.67. 

This  Church  has  been  in  great  measure  rebuilt  &  on  the  whole 

in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner.    It  lias  a  nave  with  S.  aisle,  a 
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large  Chancel  &  S.  chapel,  a  N.  porch  &  West  Tower  with  shingled 
Spire.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  is  Norman,  the  columns  circular  with 
moulded  capitals.  The  Chancel  arch  1 «'  P''  with  columns  somewhat 
similar.  The  outer  walls  are  all  new  &  of  flints;  the  windows 
irregularly  set  in  the  nave  of  varied  character.  On  the  S.  side  is 
one  double  lancet ;  there  is  one  single  lancet  &  one  square  headed 
single  M.  P"!  one  with  quatrefoil  in  the  head  [sketch]^.  The  Chancel 
has  square  headed  M.  P^'  windows,  the  Eastern  one  of  3  lights.  The 
Chancel  is  fitted  with  stalls  &  the  altar  is  of  stone.  The  Tower  arch 
is  pointed  on  half  octagonal  piers.  The  tower  itself  of  flint  &  stone 
has  one  quatrefoiled  circular  window  &  a  M.  P**  belfry  window.  The 
Spire  of  the  usual  Surrey  form,  squared  at  the  base.  The  roof  has 
tie  beams.  The  Font  an  octagonal  bowl  with  panneled  sides  quatre- 
foiled &  sexfoiled.  The  S.  chapel  of  the  Chancel  remains  in  its  original 
state  &  is  excluded  from  the  Church,  forming  the  burying  place  of  the 
Onslows.  It  has  a  low  1  ^'  Pi  arch  to  the  Chancel  now  closed  with 
circular  shafts.    The  seats  are  all  open. 

MERSTHAM.   S.  Catherine.  Feb.  27  1846.  26.f.7. 

This  Church^  is  chiefly  1  ^^  P"  with  later  windows.  The  plan  in- 
cludes nave  with  aisles,  Chancel  with  Chapels  (wider  than  the  aisles), 
West  Tower  with  shingled  broach  Spire,  &  S.  porch  set  at  the  Western 
bay  of  the  aisle.  The  side  walls  are  flint  &  stone  mixed.  The  win- 
dows in  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  of  2  fights  with  depressed  arch 
&  label  externally,  &  elegant  tracery  of  transition  from  Middle  to 
S'l  P'l.  In  the  N.  aisle  they  are  quite  S^  P^.  The  roofs  are  of  stone 
.slates,  that  of  the  nave  sloping  over  the  aisles,  but  those  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Chancel  are  separate,  that  on  the  N.  of  very  high 
pitch.  The  porch  is  S^  P^' ;  its  outer  door  has  a  label,  shafts  &  quatre- 
foil pannefing  in  the  spandrels.  On  each  side  of  the  porch  a 
quatrefoiled  opening.  The  inner  door  is  similar,  with  foliated  span- 
drels. In  the  South  chapel  is  a  good  Priests  door  with  rather  flat 
arch  &  hood.  The  tower  is  of  4  stages,  with  buttresses  to  the  lowest 
only.  The  W.  door  has  good  1«'  P"  mouldings,  with  one  course 
toothed,  &  shafts.  The  door  head  itself  is  trefoiled.  Over  the  door 
a  3^'  P"  window  has  been  added,  above  which  is  a  single  lancet 
&  in  the  belfry  stage  a  triple  lancet,  equal,  &  moulded,  2  being 
pierced.  Just  under  the  Spire  is  a  corbel  table.  The  nave  has  a 
1  St  P'l  arcade  on  each  side  of  3  arches  which  are  rather  wide.  On  the 
N.  the  pillars  are  octagonal  &  large,  with  moulded  capitals.  On  the 
S.  the  pillars  are  circular  &  capitals  similar.  Above  the  arcades 
is  a  row  of  pierced  quatrefoils  set  in  obtuse  arches  &  now  opening 
into  the  aisles,  but  which  must  have  been  Clerestory  windows  before 
the  alteration  of  the  roofs.  The  Eastern  one  on  each  side  is  only  a 
Trefoil.  The  Eastern  responds  are  wedge  shaped.  The  Tower  arch 
is  much  hidden  by  a  gallery,  but  springs  from  circular  columns; 
above  it  is  a  stone  corbel  with  3  lions  seen  from  the  nave.    The 


^  See  note  1 ,  pa^e  69,  supra. 

2  Engraved  in  Jirandon's  Parish  Churches. 
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Chancel  arch  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  there  is  stiff  early  foliage  in 
the  capitals  of  the  shafts  &  some  trace  of  colour.  The  Chancel 
extends  eastward  of  the  chapels  one  bay.  The  South  Chapel  is  a 
3'^  ?<*  addition.  Between  it  &  the  Chancel  is  one  Tudor  arch,  &  one 
half  one  abutting  against  the  pier  of  the  Chancel  arch.  The  pier 
of  clustered  shafts  with  octagonal  capitals  &  stilted  bases.  The 
East  window  of  this  chapel  is  of  3  lights  &  pointed,  with  some 
pieces  of  stained  glass.    Under  a  S.  window  is  a  very  small  piscina. 

There  is  a  wood  screen  of  3'*  P**  character  in  the  Chancel  arch,  & 
a  parclose  on  the  N.  of  the  Chancel.  The  North  Chapel  seems  to 
be  of  M.  Pfi  origin,  though  the  windows  are  3<i  P'*.  It  has  one  arch 
&  one  half  arch  opening  from  it  to  the  Chancel,  the  pier  being 
octagonal,  large,  &  with  stilted  base.  This  chapel  is  very  wide  & 
has  a  high  open  original  roof  with  tie  beams,  &  octagonal  struts. 
The  North  &  South  windows  lighting  the  sacrarium  are  M.  P''  of 
2  lights,  &  over  them  are  traces  of  an  original  arcade  with  a  cap. 
Under  the  S.E.  window  is  a  curious  double  piscina  with  projecting 
basin  carried  on  a  fine  cluster  of  fohage;  the  opening  over  it  is  a 
flattened  trefoil  &  there  is  a  shelf  at  the  back.  The  Sacrarium  is 
very  large,  the  E.  window  a  fine  3'*  P"  one  of  5  Hghts. 

Between  each  aisle  &  the  Chancel  Chapels  is  a  narrow  pointed 
arch.  In  the  North  chapel  over  the  said  arch  is  a  stone  ornamental 
cornice  of  vine  leaves  &  grapes  with  angels  bearing  shields.  This 
Chapel  belongs  to  the  Joliffe  family. 

The  Font  is  a  fine  1  ^t  pi  one,  the  bowl  square,  of  Purbeck  marble 
panneled  with  a  range  of  round  arches,  the  stem  circular,  with  4 
angular  shafts  of  which  the  bases  &  caps  only  remain.  The  phnth 
is  square,  &  at  the  angles  pieces  of  stiff  foliage. 

There  are  several  monumental  brasses.  In  the  N.  chapel  one 
with  male  figure  (destroyed),  2  women  &  groupes  of  children,  to 
John  Elenbrygge  &  Isabella  &  Anna  his  wives,  a.d.  1473;  the  date 
of  the  last  not  filled. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  a  3'^  F<^  tomb  with  pannels  containing 
shields.  In  the  sacrarium,  is  a  brass  to  John  Newdigate  1488.  In 
the  South  chapel  a  late  one  to  the  Best  family  1587.  In  the  Chancel 
another  with  man  &  woman,  a  mutilated  inscription  "Hie  jacent 

Thoma alias  diet'  -  Thomas  Elenbrygg  filius Johanna 

uxoris ." 

In  the  South  chapel  near  a  window  is  the  effigy  of  a  civilian 
with  traces  of  red  paint.  In  the  E.  wall  of  this  chapel  is  a  mutilated 
niche.  The  situation  of  this  Church  is  pleasing  on  the  pretty  slope 
of  a  woody  hill. 

On  verso:  The  pues  in  the  nave  &  aisles  are  outrageously  high. 


MERTON.   St  Mary.  29.f.39. 

This  simple  village  Church  is  almost  wholly  Early  English  & 
consists  only  of  a  nave  &  chancel  with  a  wooden  turret  over  the 
west  end.  The  North  doorway  is  Norman  with  che\Ton  ornament 
&  shafts,  &  is  within  a  very  beautiful  wooden  porch,  certainly  one 
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of  the  best  specimens  existing;  the  gable  has  rich  hanging  feather- 
ing, the  outer  door  an  ogee  head  with  pierced  spandrels,  &  the  sides 
with  elegant  pierced  tracery.  The  West  doorway  is  pointed  &  plain ; 
on  the  north  of  the  nave  are  a  few  narrow  windows  with  semi- 
circular heads  &  one  lancet ;  also  a  singular  Curvilin '  one  of  2  hghts 
with  label  [sketch'].'^  There  are  also  some  lancets  South  of  the  nave 
&  a  few  of  Rectilin  "■  character.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  pointed  arch  within  which  is  one  of  the 
lancet  windows.  The  Chancel  has  on  each  side  4  lancet  arches  with- 
out shafts  in  the  wall,  within  which  are  inserted  windows,  some  with 
RectiUn""  tracer}^  &  some  plain  lancet  windows.  The  East  window 
is  Rectilin""  of  3  lights.  There  are  some  small  portions  of  stained 
glass.  The  Chancel  has  a  very  good  &  curious  coved  roof,  with  fine 
pierced  tracery  placed  between  the  beams  and  the  roof.  There  is  a 
Monument  in  the  Chancel  temp:  Ehzabeth.  In  the  Church  yard 
is  a  stone  in  shape  of  a  coffin  lid,  with  a  cross  flory. 

MiCKLEHAM.   S.  Michael.   June  22  1844.  28.f.39. 

This  Church  consisted  originally  of  a  West  Tower,  a  nave  with 
South  aisle,  north  chapel,  &  chancel,  with  considerable  portions  of 
Norman  work.  Recent  alterations  carried  on  at  much  expence  & 
with  the  best  intentions  have  added  a  South  aisle  &  much  em- 
bellished internally,  but  there  is  much  that  will  not  bear  criticism; 
some  of  the  ornamental  features  have  more  of  the  drawing  room 
than  of  the  Church  character  &  the  original  Norman  arches  on  the 
South  of  the  nave  have  been  removed  &  replaced  by  new  ones  of 
a  very  meagre  &  incorrect  kind.  The  Tower  is  of  stone,  square  & 
low,  ha^dng  double  buttresses  at  the  angles  &  surmounted  by  a 
shingled  Spire  covering  the  square  of  the  tower;  the  apertures  are 
mostly  single  &  labeled.  On  the  West  side,  is  somewhat  unusually 
placed  a  porch,  within  which  is  a  Norman  doorway  having  the 
cylinder  moulding  in  the  arch  &  shafts  with  cushion  capitals.  The 
South  aisle  windows  are  square  headed  &  labeled;  the  interior  of 
the  nave  has  too  many  pues  &  galleries,  though  in  a  costly  style. 
There  are  4  arches  on  each  side;  those  on  the  S.  were  originally 
plain  semicircular  ones  with  cylindrical  columns,  but  the  latter  have 
been  transformed  into  poor  ones  of  square  form.  The  Chancel  arch 
is  also  Norman,  with  lozenge,  knobs  &  other  ornaments,  springing 
from  imposts.  The  Chancel  has  an  unusually  perceptible  inclination ; 
though  much  of  the  modern  fittings  of  this  Church  may  be  censured 
as  frippery,  still  the  view  into  the  Chancel  looking  East  is  imposing 
&  solemn.  The  Chancel  is  fitted  with  carved  stalls;  the  East  win- 
dow, a  very  elegant  Dec"  one,  is  filled  with  stained  glass  not  bad 
of  its  kind,  &  the  altar  adorned  with  3  salvers.  There  are  Norman 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  Chancel  with  good  arch  mouldings, 
the  outer  filled  with  the  billet  ornament,  &  shafts  with  rude  fohated 
capitals.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  2  light  Dec"  lychnoscope.  The  north 
chapel  belongs  to  Norbury  Park  &  is  fitted  up  as  a  pue.   Within  it 

^  See  note  1,  page  69,  supra. 
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is  a  very  fine  Perpend ■"  tomb,  panneled  &  surniounted  by  a  beautiful 
feathered  arched  canopy  with  cornice  of  \-ine  leaves  &  Tudor 
flower  above.  Against  the  wall  under  the  canopy  arc  2  small  brass 
figures,  a  man  &  Lady,  each  kneeling  at  a  faldstool.  The  man  seems 
to  be  a  merchant ;  the  lady  has  a  long  head  dress  reaching  down  her 
back.  From  the  mouth  of  each  issues  a  scroll  inscribed,  that  from 
the  man:  "D'ne  Deus  misereree  sup'  animab's";  from  the  woman: 
"Ill's  Xp's  miserere  sup'  animab's".  Beneath  them  is  this  legend: 
"Here  lyth  the  body  of  Wyllyam  Wyddolkson  citizen  &  mercer 
of  London  &  of  the  parish  Church  of  Mekyllham  late  Patron ;  and 
also  here  lythe  y*  body  of  Johne  hys  wyfe,  the  which  decessyd  the 
XXVH  day  of  Septebyr  the  V'*'  yere  of  kyng  Hary  y*  8"',  on 
whoos  soullys  God  ha\-e  mercy.    Ame'." 

On  the  East  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  4  light  Perpend '  window 
between  2  canopied  niches. 

There  is  a  cross  flory  on  a  slab,  &  2  crossed  tombs  within  the 
porch.  The  Font  is  of  marble,  the  bowl  square,  moulded  with  plain 
Norman  Arches,  the  stem  circular  surrounded  by  4  detached  shafts 
with  cushion  capitals.  There  is  a  finger  organ.  The  surrounding 
scenery  \ery  picturesque. 

On  verso:  The  East  window  has  a  dripstone  on  corbels  of  crowned 
heads. 

MORDEN.   St  Laurence.  29.f.36. 

This  most  uninteresting  Church  is  entirely  of  brick,  &  seems  to 
have  been  built  late  in  the  16"'  century.  Built  1636  [insertiouj. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  nave  &  chancel  with  a  Western  tower  em- 
battled. The  Tower  has  a  square  window  &  opens  to  the  nave  by 
a  pointed  arch.  The  windows  have  Cur\ilin""  windows  of  2  lights, 
set  in  square  recesses,  &  perhaps  may  be  of  early  date,  or  else  are 
well  imitated.  The  East  window  is  of  4  hghts  &  RectiUnear,  with 
modern  painted  glass.  There  arc  a  few  monuments,  but  not 
remarkable. 

NUTFiELD.   St  Peter  &  S'  Paul.  26.f.69. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  north  aisle,  a  South  Transept,  & 
Chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  West  end  which  has  rather  a  coarse 
battlement  of  Perpend''  work  &  crowned  by  a  shingled  Spire. 
There  is  a  pretty  wooden  South  porch  with  elegant  open  tracery 
on  each  side  which  appears  to  be  Decorated.  The  windows  of  the 
nave  &  Transept  are  Perpend''  except  that  at  the  West  of  the 
North  aisle  which  is  Decorated  of  rather  singular  character;  in  one 
is  a  little  ancient  stained  glass.  The  whole  has  tiled  roofs ;  the  interior 
dark  &  damp,  &  the  floor  uneven.  Between  the  nave  &  aisle  are  3 
Earty  EngHsh  arches  upon  circular  columns  with  square  bases.  The 
Tower  arch  is  lofty  with  good  mouldings  «S:  no  shafts;  that  to  the 
Transept  is  on  imposts,  &  in  the  wall  of  the  Transept  is  an  arched 
canopy  for  a  tomb  now  destroyed.  In  the  Chancel  arch  is  part  of 
a  wood  screen.    The  Chancel  is  long  &  rather  lofty.    On  the  north 
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are  3  plain  lancets  &  an  Early  English  doorway;  there  are  also 
DeC  windows  of  2  lights  on  both  sides,  &  on  the  South  a  trefoil 
lancet  &  one  Perpend''  window.  The  East  window  Perpend ■■  of  3 
lights.  In  the  South  wall  is  a  finely  moulded  tomb  arch,  &  a  niche 
with  a  piscina  &  shelf.  The  Font  is  octagonal,  panneled  with 
buatrefoils  &  c.   The  Churchyard  pretty  &  rural. 

OCKHAM.   All  Saints.   June  5  1847.  28.f.65. 

The  plan  is  irregular:  nave  with  N.  aisle,  N.  Transeptal  chapel,  & 
Chancel,  West  Tower;  of  mixed  styles.  The  nave  has  2  1^'  P'' 
arches,  with  light  circular  column,  dividing  it  from  the  aisle,  the 
responds  also  semicirc^  The  Chancel  arch  1^^  P"  with  circular 
columns;  the  East  window  is  remarkable  for  being  of  7  lancets, 
having  internally  shafts.  The  other  windows  of  the  Chancel  are 
3''  Pointed,  &  that  on  the  S.E.  has  the  cill  extended  for  a  seat.  There 
are  2  M.P*^  windows  of  3  lights  on  the  South  of  the  nave;  those  in 
the  N.  aisle  3"^  pointed,  those  at  the  extremities  having  modern 
painted  glass  chiefly  armorial.  The  chapel  or  Transept  is  of  brick 
&  debased,  containing  several  large  &  ostentatious  marble  Monu- 
ments. There  is  some  singular  painting  over  the  arcade  &  some 
on  the  roof,  but  in  an  ugly  &  not  ancient  style.  The  tower  is 
3a  pa^  with  corner  buttresses  &  stair  turret  at  the  N.E. ;  the  W.  door 
has  a  label  &  fine  mouldings,  the  belfry  windows  square  headed. 
The  Church  is  much  surrounded  by  trees. 

On  verso:  1871. 

The  North  Chapel  has  a  monument  with  statue  of  Peter  Lord 
Kingob'  183..1. 

The  E.  window  is  uncommon,  7  lancets  being  rare  in  a  small 
church;  the  mouldings  internally  have  the  tooth  ornament  &  the 
shafts  have  fine  capitals  of  foliage.  There  is  an  obtuse  arch  internally 
over  the  lancets,  which  looks  modern,  &  may  have  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  E.  end. 

On  the  N.  of  the  Chancel  arch  is  a  canopied  niche,  &  on  the  same 
side  is  a  rood  door  set  high.  The  roof  of  the  nave  has  tie  beams, 
&  is  of  fair  pitch;  that  of  the  aisle  is  a  flat  ceiling  with  pannehng 
&  bosses.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  canopied  niche  for  piscina. 
The  windows  abound  in  coloured  glass,  some  modern,  some  foreign. 
The  Font  has  a  plain  cylindrical  bowl.  The  church  is  much  mantled 
with  ivy,  but  is  much  out  of  condition  &  the  interior  too  dark  from 
the  surrounding  trees. 

OXTED.   StMary.  29.f.70. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  Chancel,  &  a  low  massive 
tower  at  the  west  end,  the  whole  of  mixed  flints  &  stone,  &  rather 
rough  exterior.  The  Tower  is  very  plain,  but  appears  Perpend ■■. 
The  South  porch  is  also  Perpend  "■,  the  doorway  having  quatrefoils 
&  panneling  in  the  spandrels.  Of  like  character  are  many  of  square 
headed  windows  of  the  nave,  but  that  at  the  East  of  the  S.  aisle  is 

1  Left  blank. 
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Decorated  of  2  lights.  The  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by  3 
pointed  arches  of  rather  contracted  form,  the  piers  light,  of  4 
clustered  shafts  with  octagonal  capitals  apparently  Perpend  ^  The 
East  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  raised  above  the  rest.  The  Chancel  arch 
is  pointed;  the  Chancel  large  with  good  Decorated  windows  on  the 
sides  of  2  lights,  &  some  containing  fine  fragments  of  rich  stained 
glass,  among  which  may  be  seen  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  East 
window  of  5  lights  has  been  mutilated. 

PUTNEY,    rpre-1837].  29.f.41. 

This  Church  is  principally  Rectilinear  &  consists  of  a  na\'e  with 
side  aisles,  a  Chancel  with  side  chapels  &  a  Tower  at  the  West  end " 
of  the  nave.  The  Tower  is  of  flint  &  stone;  has  a  good  Tudor  arch 
doorway,  &  window  over  it,  &  an  embattled  parapet.  Parts  of  the 
exterior  of  the  body  are  patched  &  modernized.  The  nave  has  3 
Rectihn''  arches  on  each  side,  the  piers  of  lozenge  form  with  shafts 
at  the  angles,  &  the  intervals  moulded.  The  outer  moulding  of  each 
arch  has  a  corbel  over  the  pier,  formed  of  a  figure  bearing  a  shield. 
There  are  tolerable  pews,  galleries  &  an  organ.  The  chief  beauty 
of  the  Church  is  the  Chapel  South  of  the  Chancel,  founded  by 
Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  temp.  Henry  8,  which  is  of  ex- 
quisitel}'  rich  workmanship.  It  opens  to  the  South  aisle  of  the  nave 
by  a  Tudor  arch  doorway,  &  to  the  Chancel  by  2  arches  with 
panneled  soffits.  The  ceiUng  has  rich  fan  groining  in  stone,  &  figures 
with  shields  blazoned.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  &  without  battlement. 

PUTTENHAM.   S.  John  Baptist.    [1847].  28.f.66. 

The  plan  is  a  nave  &  Chancel  each  with  N.  aisle,  &  S.  Transeptal 
Chapel  &  West  Tower.  The  exterior  has  a  patched  appearance 
with  stone,  brick  &  flint  intermixed,  but  the  situation  is  sequestered 
&  pleasing.  The  S.  porch  is  ivied  &  used  as  a  vestry.  The  S.  door  is 
Norman;  as  is  the  arcade  of  the  nave,  which  has  ver}/  rude  &  plain 
arches  with  circular  columns  having  abaci  &  large  square  bases. 
The  ground  has  risen  against  the  walls  &  the  aisle  is  very  low, 
only  lighted  by  dormer  windows.  There  are  some  bad  windows  on 
the  S.  The  Transept  which  is  now  used  for  a  family  pue  has  a 
3d  pel  window  of  3  lights  &  is  not  dixided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch, 
but  only  a  wooden  beam  on  spandrels.  There  is  a  lancet  near  the  E. 
end  of  the  nave  on  this  side  coming  down  low  hke  a  lychnoscopc. 
The  Chancel  arch  is  1^'  P^,  with  good  mouldings  on  the  W.,  plain 
on  the  E.,  &  imposts  only.  To  the  N.  of  it  eastward  of  the  arcade 
is  a  rude  Norman  arch  in  the  wall.  The  aisle  of  the  Chancel  is 
wider  than  that  of  the  nave;  its  arcade  is  1  **'  P'',  with  2  plain  pointed 
arches  with  circular  columns  having  moulded  capitals.  In  this 
aisle  are  some  bad  windows.  The  Chancel  has  a  M.P''  E.  window 
of  3  lights.  On  the  S.  are  some  of  trans"  character  from  M.  to  3*^  P'' 
of  2  &  3  lights,  below  which  is  a  P'  P**  string  shewing  them  to  be 
insertions.  The  S.E.  window  is  prolonged  for  a  magnum  sedile. 
The  sacrarium  is  neat  tS:  there  is  a  velvet  altar  cover.  There  is  a 
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brass  of  an  Ecclesiastic  "Hie  jacet  Edward  Cranford  quond*  Rector 
istis  Ecclie  qui  obiit  VIII"  die  mens  Augusti  anno  dni  Millo 
CCCCXXXI,  cuus  aiee  ppiciet  cieus.  Amen".  The  Font  is  modern. 
The  Tower  is  large  &  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  plain  1^^  pointed 
arch  nearly  concealed  by  the  West  gallery.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Tower  is  3"  P'',  &  there  is  a  stair  turret  at  the  S.E.  There  are  large 
buttresses  &  a  West  door.    There  is  a  finger  Organ. 

On  verso:  The  S.W.  window  of  the  Chancel  has  head  corbels  to 
the  hood;  its  Western  light  is  prolonged  below  the  others. 

PYRFORD.   S.Nicholas.   June  20  1871.  28.f.67. 

A  small  church,  lately  well  restored,  consisting  of  chancel  &  nave 
only,  a  N.  porch  &  a  shingled  belfry  over  the  W.  end.  The  North 
doorway  is  Norman  with  beaded  chevron  ornament  &  hood  moulding 
with  shaft  on  the  W.  side,  but  that  on  the  E.  has  been  removed  & 
invaded  by  the  timber  of  the  porch.  The  Porch  is  of  wood,  the 
gable  having  trefoil  cusping.  The  W.  end  has  2  original  small 
Norman  windows,  but  the  other  windows  of  the  nave  are  Perpend ■■ 
&  square  headed,  one  not  foliated.  The  Chancel  arch  is  Norman 
of  2  orders,  with  plain  edges  &  soffit.  On  the  N.  of  it  is  a  rude  niche 
with  a  sort  of  pedestal  as  if  for  a  statue.  In  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave 
is  a  niche  bracket.  On  the  walls  are  considerable  remains  of  mural 
painting;  that  on  the  S.  seems  to  represent  Jehu  &  Jezebel.  The 
roof  has  been  renewed  in  both  nave  &  Chancel  with  open  timbers. 
Over  the  place  of  the  roodloft  it  is  boarded,  &  has  traces  of  painting. 
The  Pulpit  is  Jacobean.  The  seats  all  open,  &  some  of  the  old 
plain  bench  ends  have  been  worked  up.  The  Chancel  has  on  the 
N.  a  Norman  small  window,  on  the  S.  a  lancet,  which  externally 
presents  an  unusually  wide  interval  between  the  hood  &  window 
head,  all  of  a  single  stone.  The  E.  window  is  Dec",  of  2  lights. 
On  the  N.  of  the  chancel  is  a  circle  containing  a  quatrefoil,  appar- 
ently new.  The  Chancel  is  newly  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  The 
Font  has  an  octagon  bowl  panneled  with  E.E.  arches,  on  octagonal 
stem.  The  outer  walls  are  of  ffint  &  chalk;  the  roof  is  tiled.  There  is 
a  S.  porch  which  is  new,  &  a  plain  pointed  S.  doorway. 

REiGATE.   S'  Mary  Magdalene.  29.f.25. 

This  is  a  large  &  handsome  church,  one  of  the  best  &  most  regular 
in  the  county.  The  greater  part  is  built  of  stone,  but  the  Tower  is 
rough  cast.  The  Tower  is  at  the  West  end  &  Rectihnear,  with  a 
square  headed  door  with  panneled  spandrels,  over  which  is  a  window 
of  4  lights.  The  belfry  window  is  of  2  lights,  &  there  is  a  battlement, 
&  octagonal  staircase  turret.  There  is  no  battlement  to  the  body. 
The  South  porch  is  Rectilinear;  the  doorway  has  a  label  &  span- 
drels panneled;  over  it  is  a  niche  with  rich  crocketed  canopy.  The 
nave  &  Chancel  each  have  side  aisles.  The  South  aisle  of  the  nave 
is  wider  than  the  northern.  The  nave  is  long  &  the  interior  effect 
very  fine:  on  each  side  is  a  range  of  5  line  Early  English  pointed 
arches;  those  on  the  North  side  are  plain,  &  have  pillars  alternately 
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circular  &  octagonal,  the  capitals  of  which  have  rich  &  varied 
foHage,  some  in  single,  some  in  double  rows.  The  arches  on  the  South 
side  have  some  curious  foliage  in  the  architrave  mouldings,  &  the 
piers  are  various,  two  being  octagonal,  one  circular,  &  one  formed 
of  4  clustered  Shafts;  the  capitals  resemble  those  on  the  north. 
The  arches  &  piers  are  washed  over  with  a  very  good  light  colour. 
There  is  no  Clerestory.  The  windows  of  the  South  aisle  are  Recti- 
linear; in  the  North  aisle  they  are  in  two  tiers,  the  lower  ones  of 
two  lights  with  contracted  arches,  the  upper  ones  modern.  The 
Chancel  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  &  to  each  side 
aisle  by  2  Rcctilin''  arches  with  lozenge  piers  having  shafts  at  the 
angles,  &  octagonal  capitals.  There  is  a  fine  large  East  window 
with  Rectilinear  tracery  of  5  lights  &  a  transom,  &  on  each  side 
of  the  altar  one  of  3  lights,  of  good  tracery.  On  the  South  of  the 
altar  4  fine  stalls  somewhat  mutilated,  with  triangular  crocketed 
canopies  &  feathering.  The  Eastern  one  which  has  a  piscina  is  the 
best  preserved,  &  has  the  canopy  painted  red;  the  piscina  termin- 
ates in  an  octagonal  shaft.  The  Chancel  has  some  wood  screen  work ; 
in  the  northern  aisle  is  one  Curvilin''  window  walled  up,  &  adjoining 
it  a  square  room  of  late  date  used  as  a  Library,  in  the  South  aisle 
is  a  large  niche  with  ogee  head  &  shafts,  &  a  smaller  one  with  a 
piscina.  The  Font  is  a  plain  octagon.  The  Church  is  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  &  the  Churchyard  rural  &  finely  shaded  with 
trees. 

On  verso:  The  West  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  Cur\'ilinear  of 
2  lights. 


SANDERSTEAD.    [pre-1833].  29.f.31. 

The  situation  of  this  church  is  beautifully  rural,  the  churchyard 
being  shaded  by  numerous  fine  elms  &  several  yews,  &  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  richly  wooded.  The  C'hurch  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  flints,  &  has  the  roof  tiled,  cS:  consists  of  a  nave 
with  small  side  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  which  latter  is  finely  mantled 
with  ivy.  Most  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  are  Rectilinear  &  square 
headed,  but  to  the  East  of  the  North  aisle  is  one  Curvilin ■■  one  of 
2  lights,  &  at  the  West  end  another  of  the  same  period,  (early  in 
the  style),  of  3  lights,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  large  buttress,  & 
above  a  small  turret  surmounted  by  a  low  shingled  Spire.  The 
Chancel  has  2  lancet  windows  on  the  North,  &  3  on  the  South, 
one  of  which  is  tref oiled,  &  one  cinqucf oiled.  The  l'2ast  window 
of  3  lights,  with  early  Curvilin  "■  tracery  without  feathering.  The 
nave  has  on  each  side  3  pointed  arches  with  octagonal  pillars. 
Two  large  buttresses  are  set  against  the  west  wall  internally,  be- 
tween whicli  is  placed  a  gallery  with  a  barrel  organ.  The  Font  is 
an  octagon  set  upon  a  shaft  of  the  same  form.  The  Chancel  contains 
several  monuments,  some  of  modern  date,  «it  one  altar  tomb  with 
a  marble  figure  lying  on  a  mat  of  very  superior  execution  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Hedell  Esq'^',  widow  of  Ralph  Hastings  & 
2'''y  married  to  Lewis  Audley,  ob'   1658.    In  the  South  wall  is  a 
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monumental  arch  with  square  flowers  in  the  mouldings,  the  tomb 
destroyed.   The  South  porch  is  of  wood  &  plain. 

SEND.   S.  Mary.   June  5  1847.  28.f.64. 

The  plan  comprises  only  a  Chancel  &  nave,  a  West  Tower  & 
South  porch.  The  Chancel  has  2  lancets  on  each  side,  &  on  the  S. 
also  a  lychnoscope  &  a  Priest's  door.  The  E.  window  early  M-P^* 
of  3  lights  with  a  circle  in  the  head  not  foliated.  There  are  also 
lychnoscopes  curiously  set  at  the  E.  end  of  the  nave,  both  N.  &  S., 
but  of  3  P**  character;  on  the  S.,  it  is  single,  on  the  N.  double  & 
divided  by  a  mullion,  with  square  head.  Below  that  on  the  N.  is 
an  aperture  nearly  running  through  the  wall.  The  other  windows 
in  the  nave  are  3^^  F"^  &  square  headed.  There  is  some  part  of  a 
3d  pd  rood  screen  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chancel.  The  Font  has  a 
plain  octagonal  bowl.^  There  are  some  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
&  a  few  open  benches.  The  Tower  is  of  flint  &  plain  3^^  P'>  embattled, 
with  3"  W.  window,  door  &  angular  buttresses.  There  is  an  Organ ; 
all  the  walls  of  flints  partly  plastered. 

SHERE.   June  11  1857.  26.141. 

A  large  &  interesting  Church,  chiefly  Early  English.  The  plan 
includes  a  nave  &  Chancel  with  South  aisle  to  both,  a  Tower  with 
Spire  between  the  Chancel  &  nave  &  a  small  &  very  shallow  chapel 
on  the  N.  of  the  Tower.^  The  Tower  though  apparently  all  E.E. 
has  on  its  N.  side  a  window  of  2  semicircular  lights,  within  a  con- 
taining arch  of  like  form,  which  has  quite  a  Norman  character. 
The  belfry  windows  consist  of  3  lancets,  with  string  beneath.  The 
Spire  is  shingled,  of  the  broach  kind,  &  of  fair  height  &  proportions. 
The  Tower  is  large,  &  rises  on  4  large  pointed  arches,  with  good  E.E. 
mouldings,  springing  from  clustered  shafts  which  vary  in  character, 
the  capitals  on  the  S.  being  plain;  on  the  North,  having  good 
mouldings.  The  North  &  South  arches  are  lower  than  the  others. 
The  nave  has  on  the  S.  an  E.E.  arcade  of  3  large  plain  pointed  arches, 
the  piers  octagonal  &  massive,  having  square  abaci  capitals  of  which 
the  angles  are  chamfered.  The  South  aisle  is  continued  past  the 
tower  along  part  of  the  Chancel.  Between  the  Chancel  &  the  aisle 
is  one  pointed  arch  rising  from  octagonal  columns  with  moulded 
capitals. 

The  Chancel  extends  beyond  the  aisle  &  its  windows  are  Dec". 
Those  on  the  N.  &  S.  of  2  lights,  at  the  West  end  a  very  good  one  of 
3  lights;  the  side  windows  of  the  Sacrarium  contain  some  good 
grisaille  glass.  The  Chancel  is  fitted  with  plain  stalls,  &  there  is  a 
plain  Perp"'  wood  screen.  At  the  East  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  very 
good  early  Dec'  window  having  3  lights  unequar&  trefoiled  &  a 
circle  in  the  head  filled  with  5  quatrefoils.  On  the  S.  of  this  part 
of  the  aisle  are  2  lancet  windows  &  one  Dec'  of  2  lights.  Between 
the  aisle  of  the  Chancel  &  that  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  moulded  E.E 
arch,   springing  from   shafts  with  capitals  having  abaci   &  good 

^  bowl  crossed  through  and  followed  by  a  blank.  ^  [sketch-plan] 
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early  foliage.  In  the  aisle  of  the  nave  there  are  lancet  windows, 
&  some  Perpend  ■■  of  3  lights.  The  South  wall  of  the  S.  Chancel 
aisle  inclines  somewhat  from  that  of  the  nave.  The  South  doorway, 
within  a  wooden  porch,  has  a  Norman  character  semicircular  arch 
&  2  orders  of  chevron  mouldings,  mixed  with  flowers  &  shafts  with 
capitals  of  early  foliage.  The  West  window  of  the  nave  is  Perpend ■■ 
of  2  lights;  below  it  an  E.E.  pointed  doorway  with  fine  mouldings 
&  2  orders  of  shafts  with  defaced  capitals.  The  W.  porch  is  of  mixed 
brick  &  wood.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  3  light  window, 
transitional  from  Dec"  to  Perp"".  There  are  very  few  windows 
on  the  N.  of  the  nave:  one  lancet,  &  one  modern  one.  The 
small  chapel  to  the  N.  of  the  Tower  has  a  tiled  roof,  &  a  very 
fine  Decorated  window  of  4  lights,  which  contain  good  pieces  of 
stained  glass.  The  Font  is  early:  the  bowl  square,  upon  a  cylin- 
drical stem  with  4  shafts  at  the  angles  with  foliage  in  the  capitals 
&  a  kind  of  cushion  sculpture  on  each  face  of  the  bowl,  which  is 
lined  with  lead.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of  rough  flints,  &  there  are 
scarcely  any  buttresses  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave.  In  that  of  the 
Chancel  are  flat  buttresses.  The  S.  aisle  of  the  nave  has  a  roof 
covered  with  stone  flags;  the  rest  is  tiled.  There  is  a  small  brass  in 
the  S.  chancel  aisle,  of  a  man  &  woman,  a.d.  1516.  The  pues  & 
fittings  are  all  very  bad  &  shortly  to  be  improved.  The  Church  yard 
is  remarkably  beautiful. 

On  verso;  There  are  stone  brackets  above  the  arcade,  just  under 
the  roof. 
^  The  Southern  Tower  arch  is  contracted  by  the  staircase  in  the 

adjacent  pier. 
^  There  are  6  bells. 


souTHWARK,  St.  Saviour.  60.f.88. 

September  24'"  [1825]:  We  visited  the  Church  of  S'  Saviour 
Southwark,  which  is  a  very  large  &  fine  structure,  in  size  &  archi- 
tectural beauty  vying  with  some  Cathedrals.  It  has  at  different 
times  been  sadly  maltreated  &  injudiciously  repaired  with  brick, 
but  the  whole  is  now  undergoing  a  careful  restoration ;  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  Choir  is  now  finished,  &  is  most  beautifully  & 
correctly  executed.  The  Church  is  cruciform,  with  a  large  plain 
Perpend^  tower  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  4  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  exterior  at  the  nave  is  now  sadly  disfigured  by  the  barbarous 
casing  of  brick  which  lias  been  put  on  it,  which  however  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  shortly  disappear.  The  general  features  of  the  Church 
are  E.E.,  with  some  Decorated  &  later  portions.  The  West  doorway 
is  a  good  Perpend  ■■  one,  but  the  window  over  it  is  late  &  bad.  The 
doorway  of  the  South  porch  is  a  very  handsome  E.E.  specimen  of 
singular  form.  It  consists  of  a  large  pointed  arch  cincjuefoiled,  with 
good  architrave  mouldings  &  shafts  with  fohated  capitals;  the  space 
within  the  head  of  the  arch  is  ornamented  with  a  range  of  5  narrow 
niches  with  trefoiled  heads  ascending  gradually  to  the  central  niche 
which  is  the  highest.    Tliesc  niches  rest   on  slender  shafts  with 
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fol'i  capitals;   the  remaining  square  compartment   of  the  arch  is 
divided  by  a  central  pier  of  clustered  shafts  into  2  trefoiled  arches, 
&  the  whole  has  a  very  good  &  rich  effect.    The  arches  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  are  sharp,  &  spring  from  massive 
piers  mostly  of  circular  form,  round  which  are  placed  a  few  shafts 
with  rounded  capitals.    The  Triforium  both  of  the  Nave  &  Choir 
consists  of  4  niches  over  each  main  arch,  having  moulded  archi- 
traves &  springing  from  clustered  shafts  with  rounded  capitals. 
In  the  Choir,  which  is  now  beautifully  restored,  the  arches  which 
divide  it  from  the  aisles  are  not  so  sharply  pointed  as  those  of  the 
nave;  their  architraves  are  deeply  moulded  &  they  spring  from 
massive  piers  alternately  circular  &  octagonal,  having  4  shafts  set 
round  them   at  equal  distances.    A  round  moulded  capital  runs 
round  the  whole  pier.    The  roof  is  plainly  but  handsomely  vaulted 
with  stone,  &  the  ribs  of  the  roof  are  continued  down  the  piers  of 
the  arches  in  triple  shafts,  &  these  are  ornamented  with  fillets  just 
above  the  main  arches  &  the  triforium.    The  Triforium  is  richly 
wrought  with  the  toothed  ornament.    The  Clerestory  consists  of  3 
arches  springing  from  shafts  with  rounded  capitals,  the  centre  one 
much  larger  than  the  2  side  ones,  &  having  a  plain  lancet  window 
within  it.    In  the  side  aisles  the  ribs  of  the  stone  groining  are  con- 
tinued  down   between   the   windows,   in   clusters   of   shafts   with 
moulded  capitals.  The  windows  in  the  aisles  are  mostly  lancet  E.E., 
&  towards  the  East  end  there  are  some  fine  Early  Decorated  ones 
with  wide  arches  &  handsome  bold  tracery.  The  ancient  stone  altar 
screen  at  the  End  end  of  the  Choir  is  of  rich  Perpend  ^  much  re- 
sembling those  at  S'  x\lbans  &  Winchester,  but  is  in  a  most  dread- 
fully mutilated  state ;  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  restored 
&  supply  the  place  of  the  barbarous  Grecian  one,  now  in  use.  Above 
the  Altar  screen  is  a  very  beautiful  E.E.  window  of  5  lancet  hghts, 
gradually  rising  in  height  to  the  centre  one;  they  are  supported 
on  slender  shafts  with  luxuriant   foliated  capitals,   &  the   archi- 
traves ornamented  with  bands  of  toothed  ornament.    Behind  the 
Altar  is  a  Chapel  of  a  much  lower  elevation  than  the  Choir,  but 
equal  in  breadth.   It  is  divided  into  4  aisles,  which  are  formed  by  3 
ranges  of  pillars  of  diamond  form  with  shafts  at  the  angles.   These 
pillars  support  the  roof  which  is  most  beautifully  arched  &  groined 
with  stone.    Eastward  of  this  Chapel  is  a  small  Chapel  called  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  inferior  workmanship  with  ugly  early  Dec'  windows. 
This  Chapel  is  to  be  taken  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new 
road.    The  Transepts  at  present  abound  in  barbarisms  especially 
in  their  windows.    The  S.  Transept  has  a  Dec"  Clerestory.    The 
arches  supporting  the  Tower  are  lofty  &  have  moulded  architraves ; 
they  spring  on  the  N.E.  &  S.E.  corners  from  clustered  shafts  with 
rounded  cap'«,  but  on  the  N.W.  &  S.W.  only  from  brackets  with 
round  mouldings  &  ending  in  heads.  The  windows  in  the  Clerestory 
&  aisles  of  the  nave  are  in  many  cases  of  plain  Dec^  Character. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  has  in  one  part  a  wooden  ceiling,  in  imitation 
of  stone  groining.   The  Aisles  are  groined  with  stone,  &  some  of  the 
ribs  in  the  N.  aisle  are  enriched  with  roses.    In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  fine 
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Perpend'  tomb,  having  a  fine  canopy  formed  of  3  ogee  niches  with 
crockets  &  finials,  with  buttresses  &  pinnacles  between  them;  the 
niches  are  richly  feathered.  The  part  now  appropriated  for  divine 
service  begins  at  the  third  arch  from  the  W.  end,  where  there  is  a 
gallery  in  which  is  placed  a  very  fine  Organ  built  by  Schmidt.  The 
Choir  is  externally  beautifully  restored  &  is  very  rich  in  its  E.E. 
ornaments.  It  has  flying  buttresses,  a  very  rich  cross  ov^er  the 
eastern  gable,  and  an  elegant  small  doorway  with  toothed 
ornaments. 


STOKE  d'abernon.   June  13  1857.  26.f.53. 

A  small  Church,  but  of  considerable  interest.  The  plan  comprises 
a  nave  with  N.  aisle,  &  Chancel  with  north  chapel,  &  South  porch. ' 
Over  the  West  end  is  a  wooden  belfry  terminated  by  a  small  Spire. 
There  is  some  indication  of  early  work  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave, 
which  has  a  semblance  of  Ante-Norman,  but  this  of  course  is  un- 
certain. On  this  side  is  a  plain  window  set  high  in  the  wall  &  some 
singular  masonry.  The  nave  is  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  other  features  of  it  are  chiefly  Early  English.  There  are  2  plain 
pointed  arches  between  the  nave  &  aisle,  springing  from  a  circular 
pillar  with  square  capital.  There  is  a  lancet  window  on  the  S.  of  the 
nave  &  some  in  the  aisle.  Some  other  windows,  including  that  at 
the  W.  end,  are  Perpend ^  The  Chancel  is  Early  English,  but  later 
&  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  nave,  &  both  from  its  architectural 
beauties  &  singularities,  &  the  remarkable  sepulchral  memorials 
which  it  contains,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  a  fine  Early  English  one,  rather  low,  with 
excellent  mouldings  on  square  imposts.  Adjoining  it  on  the  N.  is  a 
second  arch  of  smaller  size,  partly  walled  up,  but  in  the  walling 
is  an  oblong  aperture  or  hagioscope.  There  is  also  a  similar  one 
on  the  S.  of  the  Chancel  arch,  but  not  included  in  an  arch.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  Ch:  arch  appear  the  steps  &  door  to  the  roodloft. 

The  Chancel  has  a  beautiful  stone  groined  roof  of  E.E.  character, 
with  fine  moulded  ribs,  partially  with  toothed  ornament,  springing 
from  clustered  shafts.  On  the  S.  side  are  2  lancet  windows  having 
both  external  &  internal  mouldings,  beneath  wliich  runs  an  arcade 
of  E.E.  arches  with  toothed  mouldings,  springing  from  marble 
columns. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Chancel  just  before  the  altar  are  2  most 
curious  early  brasses  of  the  d'Abcrnons.  Both  are  figures  of 
Knights,  in  armour,  with  shields  charged  with  a  chevron;  the 
largest  of  the  2  figures  bears  a  Spear  &  round  the  border  of  the  slab 
is  an  inscription  in  Lombard  characters,  difticult  now  to  decypher. 

The  smaller  figure  is  under  an  ogee  canopy. 

The  E.  window  of  tlie  Chancel  is  Perpend  ■•  of  3  lights.  There  is 
an  Elizabethan  monument  to  a  Lady  on  the  S.  side. 

The  sacrarium  is  laid  with  fine  new  tiles,  which  also  decorate 
the  E.  wall.  The  Chancel  has  e\'idently  been  much  cared  for  of  late 
&  is  in  excellent  condition.    Indeed  the  whole  state  of  the  Church 
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is  very  creditable.  The  north  chapel  is  Perpend^,  embattled  extern- 
ally, &  probably  erected  as  a  private  chantry  &  burial  place.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Chancel  by  a  Perpend ■■  arch,  of  flat  form  richly 
panneled  &  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice,  evidently 
belonging  to  a  tomb  now  destroyed.  A  brass  plate  in  this  Chapel 
records  the  date  of  the  erection  of  it  by  Sir  John  Norbury  in  1521, 
&  probably  his  tomb  once  stood  beneath  the  arch. 

In  it  are  small  brasses  of  Anna  Norbury,  1464,  &  of  Elizabeth 
Bray,  1576,  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes. 

The  chapel  has  2  windows  on  the  N.  of  2  lights,  &  one  on  the  E. 
of  3  lights  with  a  little  ancient  stained  glass.  A  late  formed  arch 
divides  this  chapel  from  the  aisle  of  the  nave. 

There  is  also  a  large  Vincent  Monument,  a.d.  1619. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  wooden  Chest  of  early 
Dec*  character  ornamented  with  circles  containing  wheels  &  geo- 
metrical figures.  Near  the  S.  door  is  a  stoup.  The  Font  has  a  plain 
octagonal  bowl  on  a  stem.  The  Pulpit  has  rich  wood  carving, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  An  eagle  lectern  has  lately  been 
placed  in  the  Church. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  stone  flags.  The  Churchyard  is  very 
large,  &  beautifully  kept — a  very  tranquil  rural  scene. 

STOKE  NEXT  GUILDFORD.  29.f.l2. 

This  Church  has  nave,  chancel,  &  north  aisle,  &  at  the  West  end 
a  handsome  plain  Tower,  chequered  in  flint  &  stone,  of  Rectilinear 
work,  &  having  a  battlement,  &  octagonal  turret  on  the  South  East. 
The  West  door  has  a  Tudor  arch,  &  over  it  is  a  4  light  window. 
The  windows  of  the  Church  are  mostly  modern,  or  else  of  very 
late  Rectilinear  character.  The  arches  &  pillars  of  the  nave  have 
been  entirely  removed.  The  Chancel  has  on  the  north  side  2  Early 
English  pointed  arches  with  a  large  massive  circular  pillar.  On  the 
South  of  the  nave  is  a  pointed  arch,  which  probably  opened  to  a 
chapel  now  destroyed.  In  the  West  gallery  is  a  good  Organ.  The 
Churchyard  is  beautifully  shaded  with  trees. 

SUTTON.  29.f.34. 

This  Church  has  a  nave  &  chancel,  &  at  the  West  end  a  large 
modern  brick  tower.  There  is  a  large  addition  on  the  North  side  of 
the  nave  of  modern  Gothic  Work,  having  lancet  windows,  not  very 
bad,  nor  yet  very  good.  The  Chancel  has  some  early  Curvilinear 
windows  of  2  lights  &  at  the  East  end  one  of  3  Hghts  of  good 
character.  The  Interior  is  modernized,  but  neatly  pewed,  &  other- 
wise well  furnished. 

THAMES  DITTON.     1844.  28.f.33. 

This  Church  is  externally  a  mixture  of  patchwork  &  meanness; 
it  consists  of  a  low  West  Tower  with  small  Spire,  a  nave  &  Chancel 
each  with  north  aisle,  &  a  South  porch.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  South  aisle  also,  as  some  of  the  arclies  may  be  traced  in  the  wall. 
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The  Tower  is  of  rude  flint  work  without  buttresses,  but  has  an  upper 
story  of  wood  &  a  Spire  covered  with  lead.  The  South  wall  is  of 
flints  but  for  the  most  part  stuccoed,  &  the  Chancel  wholly  so. 
There  is  a  window  on  the  S.  side  of  2  trefoil  plain  lights.  The  North 
aisle  of  the  chancel  &  a  vestry  northward  of  it  have  been  rebuilt 
in  red  brick  and  at  a  more  recent  period  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
in  white  brick,  when  the  aisle  was  considerably  widened.  The  In- 
terior presents  a  sad  picture  of  huge  &  high  backed  pues  &  galleries 
in  every  possible  position,  even  on  the  South  side  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  North  aisle  by  3  depressed  &  late 
arches  springing  from  octagonal  columns  with  moulded  capitals  of 
like  form.  There  is  a  wide  pointed  arch  springing  straight  from 
the  wall  between  the  nave  &  chancel,  &  a  smaUer  one  of  somewhat 
similar  character  between  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  &  that  of  the 
Chancel. 

The  Chancel  has  a  plain  low  pointed  arch  opening  to  the  north 
aisle,  which  is  an  evident  addition,  there  being  in  the  wall  east- 
ward of  it  a  plain  E.E.  lancet,  now  opening  to  the  aisle,  the  internal 
opening  of  which  has  a  kind  of  flattened  trefoil  arch.  The  East 
window  of  the  Chancel  is  a  poor  one.  The  interior  tolerably  neat, 
but  sadly  pued.  Within  the  arch  opening  from  the  Chancel  to  the 
aisle  is  a  fine  late  Perpend ■■  tomb,  consisting  of  two  arched  com- 
partments, above  which  is  a  fine  band  of  quatrefoil  panncling, 
a  cornice  with  flowers,  &  small  battlement.  The  two  arches  are 
barbarously  cased  in  wood  so  as  to  form  seats  within  a  large  pue, 
but  in  one  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed,  which  shews  that  the  tomb 
commemorates  Erasmus  Eforde,  Treasurer  to  Edward  IV.  "on 
whose  soule  God  have  mercy",  ob'  1533.  Against  the  East  pier  of 
the  nave  is  a  marble  slab  with  Itahan  ornament,  bearing  a  brass  of 
late  date  to  John  Polsted  &  Ann  his  wife,  ob*  1540.  His  figure  & 
that  of  his  wife  with  4  daughters  are  represented  kneeling.  The 
monument  erected  by  his  daughter  Jifliana  in  1582.  In  the  N.  aisle 
of  the  Chancel  is  another  brass  plate  of  late  date,  with  3  figures 
&  groups  of  children,  commemorating  Cuthbert  Blakeden,  1540. 
The  Font  concealed  within  a  high  backed  pue  at  the  West  end  is 
a  fine  early  one,  the  bowl  square  at  top  but  changing  below  into  a 
circular  cup,  having  on  each  face  in  the  middle  a  circle  containing 
a  star  &  following  the  shape  of  the  cup  a  cable  moulding.  The  base 
is  octangular. 

On  verso:  There  is  a  finger  organ  in  the  W.  gallery. 

TOOTING,    [pre-1833].  29.f.42. 

This  Church  presents  to  the  eye  a  strange  mixture  of  patchwork 
without  form  or  symmetry.  A  great  deal  of  modern  work  has  been 
engrafted  on  the  original  building,  cS:  the  windows  are  of  e\'ery 
possible  variety,  &  none  good.  The  body  &  Chancel  each  ha\'e  an 
aisle  on  the  south,  divided  from  the  body  by  wooden  arches.  On 
the  north  of  ...  ^  is  the  original  steeple,  which  is  small  &  low,  &  of 

1  Left  blank. 
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circular  form,  which  is  remarkable,  there  being  very  few  of  the 
same  form  except  in  Norfolk  &  Siiffolk.  It  seems  to  be  of  early  work, 
&  has  very  thick  walls  rough  cast;  the  apertures  are  semicircular, 
&  it  is  surmounted  by  a  small  wooden  Spire.  At  the  West  end  is  a 
wooden  porch  with  feathering  &  pierced  panneling.  The  interior 
is  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  but  contains  an  Organ.  The  Font  is 
handsome,  of  black  &  white  marble  &  circular  form.  The  space  & 
accommodation  are  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  parish. 

On  verso:  The  old  Church  of  Tooting  was  pulled  down  &  rebuilt 
in  1837. 


WALTON-ON-THAM^s.   S.  Mary.   [1844].  28.f.36. 

A  Church  of  respectable  dimensions  for  Surrey.  Plan:  Chancel, 
nave  with  aisles.  South  porch  &  Western  Tower.  The  latter  is 
much  patched  with  brick  engrafted  on  the  original  flints,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  old  work,  but  the  appearance 
is  unsightly.  The  West  doorway  pointed  with  a  hood,  but  scarcely 
any  other  original  feature  remains  in  the  tower,  which  was  probably 
plain  &  poor  Perpend ^  The  walls  are  almost  wholly  of  flints;  the 
chancel  stuccoed  externally.  Both  nave  &  Chancel  have  tiled  roofs, 
tS:  there  is  no  Clerestor}-.  The  S.  porch  has  been  modernised.  The 
Southern  windows  of  the  nave  arc  mostly  Perpend  ■■,  &  some  are 
mutilated;  the  north  side  of  the  nave  has  been  altered  &  a  little 
varied  by  a  second  tier  of  late  windows,  (apparently  about  1600), 
being  added  in  brickwork.  The  lower  portion,  which  is  original, 
has  square  headed  Perpend ■■  windows,  but  not  very  early,  ha\'ing 
labels,  but  at  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  trace  of  a  single 
window  which  appears  to  be  E.E. 

The  nave  is  rather  long  &  the  Chancel  of  good  proportions.  The 
nave  has  on  each  side  4  good  Early  English  arches  with  good 
mouldings,  those  on  the  N.  springing  from  large  cyhndrical  columns, 
with  circular  capitals  scolloped;  the  Southern  columns  are  octagonal, 
with  moulded  capitals.  The  roof  is  very  plain.  The  Tower  arch  is 
pointed,  as  is  also  the  Chancel  arch  which  springs  from  semi 
octagonal  shafts. 

The  Chancel  is  a  good  specimen  of  early  Dec"  work,  &:  has  on 
each  side  2  windows  of  2  lights  with  good  tracery  &  elegant  arch 
mouldings  facing  the  interior.  The  East  window  is  of  3  lights  & 
contains  some  old  stained  glass,  in  which  are  seen  the  arms  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  &  Winchester.  On  the  X.  side  of  the  Chancel 
is  the  original  vestry,  now  much  modernised.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  Chancel  is  the  small  priest's  door.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  Chancel 
is  a  wooden  tablet  containing  2  brass  figures  of  a  man  &  woman, 
&  groupes  of  5  sons  &  6  daughters ;  also  the  representation  of  a  man 
riding  a  stag,  with  this  inscription:  "John  Selwyn  Gent,  Keeper 
of  H.  M.  parke  of  Otelande  under  Howard,  L**  Admiral  of  England, 
&  Susan  his  wyfe,  ob'  1587.    He  was  killed  in  Staghunting". 

In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  vast  marble  Monument  by  Roubillac  reaching 
quite  to  the  roof,  to  Lord  Shannon,  most  unecclesiastical  in  style, 
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with  representation  of  a  female  with  an  urn,  &  sundry  canons  & 
implements  of  war.  The  Font  a  poor  little  modern  Gothic  bowl  of 
octagonal  form  on  a  stem.  There  are  liigh  pues,  a  W.  &  S.  gallery, 
the  former  containing  a  good  organ.  The  pulpit  has  some  wood 
carving  of  the  17'"  century. 

WARLiNGHAM.   All  Saints.   May  17  1873.  27.f.40. 

A  small  church  far  removed  from  houses;  consists  of  nave  & 
chancel  undivided,  with  N.  &  S.  porches,  &  a  mean  pointed  bell  cot 
over  the  West  end.  The  West  doorway  is  good  E.E.,  with  fine 
mouldings  &  shafts  with  capitals  of  foliage  &  bands,  but  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  of  new  execution.  There  is  no  stone  Chancel 
arch.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  mostly  Perp^  s(iuare  headed  of 
2  lights,  but  there  are  2  single  lancets  near  the  West.  There  is 
some  tine  old  coloured  glass,  much  mutilated,  in  one  window.  The 
roof  has  tie  beams.  The  Chancel  has  2  single  lancets  on  each  side, 
that  at  the  S.W.  set  low.  The  E.  window  is  of  3  hghts,  apparently 
early  Dec',  the  lights  trefoiled  [sketch].'^  The  Chancel  is  stalled.  The 
nave  has  open  seats  &  there  is  an  organ  at  the  W.  end.  The  Font  has 
octagonal  bowl  with  quatrefoils  on  alternate  sides.  The  walls  are 
of  chalk  &  flints. 

On  verso:  A  modern  wooden  arch  divides  the  Chancel  from  the 
nave. 

Piscina  &  sedile  in  Chancel — Manning  &  Bray. 

WEST  CLANDON.   June  11  1857.  26.f.43. 

A  small  Church,  having  a  wide  nave  &  Chancel,  &  a  low  square 
Tower  on  the  N.  of  the  nave,  surmounted  by  a  shingled  Spire. 
The  base  of  the  Tower  may  perhaps  be  E.E.,  &  it  is  strengthened  by 
large  brick  buttresses.  The  upper  part  is  of  wood,  on  which  rises 
the  Spire.  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed  &  very  narrow,  having  about 
it  a  large  amount  of  wall  &  not  being  in  the  centre.  It  rises  on 
shafts,  not  having  a  very  early  character.  The  W.  window  is 
Perp^  of  3  hghts.  The  E.  window  Dec-i,  of  3  lights.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  single  lancet  &  an  obtuse  arched  doorway.  On 
the  S.  is  a  double  lancet  &  an  ugly  modern  window.  The  Chancel 
has  on  the  N.  2  lancets,  now  closed;  on  the  S.  2  lancets,  one  of 
which  has  a  trefoil  head. 

The  walls  are  chiefly  of  rough  masonry,  partly  flint.  The  roofs 
partly  covered  with  tiles  &  partly  stone  flags.  Within  there  are 
tie  beams. 

WEST  HORSLEY.   S.  Mary.   June  1846.  28.f.64. 

An  unpretending  Church  externally,  as  usual  in  Surrey.  The  plan 
a  nave  with  aisles,  Chancel  with  aisles,  &  a  low  Western  Tower 
crowned  by  a  shingled  Spire.  The  tower  has  a  plain  lancet  cS:  is 
probably  l«t  P**.   The  walls  are  of  flint,  the  roofs  tiled.   There  is  a 

'  Sco  note  1,  ]>age  69,  supra. 
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West  porch  of  wood  framework,  with  feathered  gable  &  of  S"*  P"! 
character.  The  Northern  arcade  lias  4  1^'  pointed  arches,  with 
circular  columns  having  moulded  capitals.  On  the  S.  are  3  wide 
Tudor  arches  with  octagonal  columns.  The  Chancel  extends 
beyond  the  aisles  &  has  on  the  S.  2  plain  lancets,  &  an  unequal 
triplet  at  the  East  end.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Chancel,  in  the  S. 
Chancel  arch  is  a  wood  screen  [sic].  The  Chancel  arch  is  pointed  cS: 
moulded.  The  North  door  has  a  moulded  arch  apparently  1  ^^  F'^, 
&  there  is  a  Jacobean  N.  porch  of  wood  &  brick.  On  the  N.  side 
are  square  headed  S*"  P''  windows,  &  there  is  a  M.  P'*  one  on  the  S. 
of  the  Chancel.  Some  other  windows  have  been  modernised.  The 
Font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  on  5  shafts.   There  are  a  few  brasses. 

WEST  MOLESEY.    [1844].  28.f.3v5. 

This  Church  retains  the  original  Western  Tower,  but  the  body 
has  been  recently  rebuilt.  The  Tower  is  of  mixed  flint  &  stone,  of 
the  plain  but  not  bad  Perpend''  character  which  prevails  in  Surrey 
&  Hampshire,  divided  into  3  stories  by  string  courses,  &  having 
an  octagonal  turret  on  the  S.  rising  above  the  parapet.  The  belfry 
windows  square  headed.  On  the  West  side  a  3  hght  window  & 
below  it  a  pretty  good  doorway  with  label  &  fohage  in  the  span- 
drels. The  new  body  is  not  so  bad  in  forni  having  a  regular  chancel, 
though  too  low  rather  than  too  short.  The  windows  of  the  nave 
are  square  headed  with  labels  imitating  Perpend ^  There  is  a  meagre 
S.  porch,  &  N.  &  S.  walls  of  the  chancel  quite  bare,  (except  the  vestry 
on  the  N.),  &  the  coarseness  of  the  material  is  enough  to  spoil 
anything  that  was  ever  good  in  other  respects.  The  Interior  is 
much  preferable  to  the  exterior,  &  has  no  gallery,  the  Tower  arch 
open  &  the  West  window  seen  through  it.  There  is  also  a  Chancel 
arch  &  most  of  the  windows  have  pieces  of  modern  painted  glass. 
There  are  also  some  open  seats.  The  Font  modern,  in  imitation 
of  Perpend  ^ 

WEYBRIDGE.  29.f.6S. 

This  is  a  mean  Church  scarcely  deserving  notice  consisting  of  a 
body  &  a  modern  aisle  added  on  the  South,  over  the  west  end  a 
wooden  belfry.  There  are  a  few  poor  Perpend  ■■  windows  but  the 
whole  is  much  modernized,  &  galleried  inside.  There  is  a  large 
Monument  by  Chantry  to  the  late  Duchess  of  York.  Against  the 
wall  are  fastened  some  brasses.  The  Font  octagonal  &  panncled. 
There  is  a  small  organ  at  the  West  end. 

wiTLEY.   All  Saints.   July  11  1853.  26.135. 

A  cruciform  Church,  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  with  central 
Tower  having  an  octagonal  Spire  of  wood.  The  nave  has  no  aisles, 
but  the  Chancel  has  one  on  the  N.  reaching  quite  to  the  E.  end. 
There  are  North  &  South  porches.  The  Church  is  of  E.E.  origin 
&  plain  in  character.    The  Tower  stands  on  4  very  plain  pointed 
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arclies  at  the  centre  of  the  cross  &  has  on  each  side  a  double  lancet, 
rather  obtuse,  in  the  belfry  story  &  an  E.E.  corbel  table  under  the 
parapet;  at  each  angle  a  later  pinnacle.  The  door  within  the  S. 
porch  is  Norman,  with  large  shafts  &  the  mouldings  hlled  with  a 
kind  of  starred  ornament,  &  abaci  of  the  same.  There  are  small 
lancets  on  the  E.  &  W.  sides  of  the  S.  Tr^.  Some  windows  are  late 
Perp'',  the  Western  one  of  3  lights.  The  Chancel  is  divided  from  its 
aisle  by  a  large  pointed  arch  with  continuous  chamfered  orders, 
&  one  small  one.  The  E.  windows,  both  of  Chancel  &  aisle  are 
Dec"!  of  3  lights,  the  first  flowing,  the  last  early,  almost  E.E.  There 
are  lancets  in  the  same  aisle,  &  a  piscina  with  shelf.  In  the  Chancel 
trefoil  headed  lancets,  &  a  seat  under  one  of  the  cills  extended; 
also  a  square  aumbrye  &  small  piscina.  There  is  a  wood  screen 
in  the  Chancel.  The  S.  windows  of  the  Chancel  have  modern  stained 
glass.   The  S.  porch  has  some  wood  feathering. 

On  verso:  2  lancets  on  the  S.  of  the  Tower  below  the  belfry  stage. 

WOKING.   S.  Peter.   [1S43].  28.11. 

This  Church  consists  of  a  \\'est  Tower,  a  nave  with  S.  aisle.  South 
porch  &  Chancel. 

The  Tower  does  not  equal  the  nave  in  breadth  &  appears  to  be  a 
later  addition,  though  it  has  something  of  Dec^  character,  but 
coarse;  its  lower  part  is  of  rough  flints,  mixed  with  stone.  There 
is  a  moulded  West  door,  belfry  window  of  2  lights,  and  a  plain 
square  headed  aperture  in  the  intermediate  stage.  On  the  ^^^est 
side  large  projecting  buttresses.  Within  the  Tower  is  a  Norman 
arch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Church,  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
door;  the  arch  has  good  mouldings  &  shafts  with  cushion  capitals. 
The  iron  work  on  the  door  itself  very  good.  The  walls  of  the 
Church  are  chiefly  of  flints  with  stucco,  &  much  covered  with  ivy. 
The  roofs  are  tiled  cS:  lofty.  The  South  porch  of  brick,  with  gradu- 
ated gable,  about  the  age  of  EHzabeth  &  converted  into  a  vestry. 

The  nave  is  wide  &  lofty  &  divided  from  the  S.  aisle  by  3  large 
pointed  arches,  with  fine  &  bold  mouldings,  springing  from  xevy 
large  octagonal  columns,  having  moulded  capitals  of  like  fonn  & 
also  bases.  On  the  N.  side  are  some  windows  badl}-  altered,  &  one 
of  2  Mghts  with  flattened  arch ;  and  near  the  roodlof t  is  a  small  2  light 
window  of  Perpend  ■■  character,  set  low  in  the  wall  &  rather  oblique. 
The  lower  part  of  the  roodloft  screen  remains.  In  the  South  aisle 
are  some  Dec^  windows  of  2  lights;  that  at  its  East  end  is  plain 
Perpend  ■■  of  3  lights,  the  heads  having  trefoil  feathering.  (Another 
S.  window  is  Perpend''  with  painted  glass,  part  old,  part  modern). 
There  is  at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  in  the  South  wall,  a  Perpend^ 
niche  with  cinquefoil  feathering  &  a  drain.  The  Chancel  arch  is 
large  &  of  pointed  form,  rising  from  half  octagonal  columns.  The 
nave  contains  se\eral  open  benches  with  flat  tops  &  small  but- 
tresses. There  is  a  West  gallery  erected  at  the  "charge  of  the 
right  worshipful  Sir  Edw"  Zouche  Kn*  &  Kn'  Marshal,  1622".  The 
pulpit  appears  to  be  of  the  same  date ;  &  also  the  altar  rails,  though 
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the  latter  are  more  enriched.  The  Chancel  has  on  the  S.  a  low 
side  trefoil  lancet,  the  inner  arch  of  which  expands  considerably. 
Besides  this  are  2  lancets  on  each  side  of  the  Chancel,  of  rather 
narrow  dimensions,  but  closed  up.  The  East  window  is  a  very 
elegant  Dec"i  one  of  3  lights.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  a  plain 
rude  niche  with  small  piscina  having  a  simple  orifice.  There  is  an 
ogee  arch  door  on  the  S.  of  the  Chancel  arch.  The  reredos  is  formed 
by  some  wood  screen  work  &  foliated  cornices  which  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  roodloft.  The  Font  is  a  square  basin  of  Norman 
character,  on  a  central  cylinder  &  4  smaller  detached  shafts  without 
capitals.   The  whole  on  a  square  plinth. 

wooDMANSTERNE.   S.  Peter.   June  18  1863.  26.f.68. 

A  small  church  in  a  beautiful  rural  country,  the  church  yard  shaded 
by  fine  trees.  The  plan  is  merely  nave  &  chancel  with  wooden  belfry 
over  the  W.  end  having  a  small  spire,  &  a  North  porch  of  wood. 
A  vestry  has  been  added  on  the  north  side.  There  is  no  Chancel 
arch.  On  the  N.  of  the  Chancel  is  a  single  lancet,  a  Priest's  door  & 
a  Perp""  square  headed  window  of  2  lights.  The  E.  window  is  Perp'' 
of  3  hghts  under  a  flat  arch  &  without  tracery.  On  the  N.  of  the  nave 
is  a  square  headed  window  of  2  lights,  also  Perp'  &  one  pointed  of  2 
lights.  The  Font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  panneled.  There  is  some 
stained  glass  in  the  Chancel  windows,  ancient  but  mutilated.  The 
outer  walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  &  are  chiefly  of  flints. 

WORPLESDON.   S.  Mary.   June  7  1861.  26.f.62. 

This  church  has  nave  with  aisles.  Chancel,  with  N.  aisle.  West 
Tower  &  S.  porch.  The  walls  mostly  of  mixed  stone  &  flint,  the 
Chancel  of  flint  rough  cast.  The  Tower  wholly  of  stone,  of  Perp' 
character,  embattled,  with  corner  buttresses  &  square  turret  at  the 
N.E.  &  without  string  courses.  The  W.  doorway  labeled,  with 
panneled  spandrels.  The  W.  window  of  5  hghts,  those  of  the  belfry 
of  2.  The  Tower  arch  is  pointed  upon  shafts.  The  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  E.E. :  each  has  3  good  pointed  arches  with  circular  columns 
having  moulded  capitals.  There  is  a  Clerestory,  having  for  the  most 
part  debased  windows,  but  one  is  single  &  trefoiled.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  are  mostly  square  headed  &  labeled,  but 
mutilated.  The  Chancel  arch  is  rude  E.E.,  &  pointed.  The  Chancel 
has  on  the  N.  2  rude  pointed  arches  of  dissimilar  form,  rising  from 
a  central  circular  column,  with  capital  much  mutilated.  The  E. 
window  is  flowing  Dec",  of  3  hghts,  &  contains  a  mixture  of  ancient 
&  modern  painted  glass.  The  Chancel  has  beyond  the  aisle  square 
headed  Perp"-  windows  of  2  lights  North  &  South.  There  are  also 
other  windows  on  the  S.  of  the  Chancel:  one  single  trefoil  headed 
lancet,  one  Dec**  of  2  lights,  both  filled  with  modern  stained  glass. 
On  the  South  side,  but  placed  further  Westward  than  usual,  are  3 
plain  shallow  E.E.  sedilia,  on  shafts  with  circular  columns  & 
octagonal  bases.  The  North  chapel  has  the  roof  within  lower  than 
that  of  the  nave  but  externally  high  &  sloping,  with  tiles.    It  is 
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divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  very  plain  pointed  arch,  over  wliich  is 
a  closed  lancet.  In  this  chapel  is  a  sepulcral  arch,  of  ogee  form 
with  good  mouldings.  Its  E.  window  is  Dec',  of  2  lights.  The 
Font  is  modern.  The  church  is  pued,  &  has  a  west  gallery,  with 
barrel  organ.  The  roof  of  the  nave  has  tie  beams.  The  porch  is 
of  wood  frame  work,  date  1591.  The  roofs  externally  are  tiled  & 
high  pitched. 

WOTTON.   S.  John.   August  3  1853.  26.f.37. 

A  plain  Church,  having  a  nave  &  Chancel,  with  chapel  or  aisle 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  &  Western  Tower  &  large  S.  porch.  Chiefly 
of  Early  English  work,  but  the  Tower,  which  is  low  appears  Norman 
&  singularly  enough  has  a  semicircular  arch  on  its  W.  side,  as  if 
it  had  joined  a  building  now  destroyed.  There  is  also  a  window 
over  it  of  similar  form,  &  the  porch,  which  is  large  &  of  brick,  is 
set  against  the  S.  face  of  the  steeple.  There  is  another  Norman 
arch  opening  from  the  Tower  to  the  nave.  The  Tower  is  low,  with 
tiled  roof,  surmounted  by  a  pointed  wooden  turret.  The  belfrv 
windows  are  mere  slits.  Within  the  porch  is  a  fine  doorway  tran- 
sitional from  E.E.  to  Dec*  with  very  good  mouldings  &  shafts 
having  fluted  capitals  &  ball  flowers. 

The  interior  is  much  disfigured  by  high  pues.  The  Chancel  arch 
is  E.E.  pointed,  on  circular  columns  with  moulded  capitals.  There 
is  a  double  lancet  on  the  S.  of  the  nave,  one  square  headed  Perp"" 
window  of  3  lights,  &  one  of  Elizabethan  character.  The  chapel 
on  the  North  side,  extends  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  nave  as 
well  as  the  Chancel.  It  has  single  lancets  on  the  North  &  a  triplet 
at  the  E.  end,  of  which  the  central  lancet  is  stopped  up  for  the 
reception  of  a  monument.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  Chapel  is  of  brick. 
It  contains  sepulcral  memorials  of  the  Evelyn  family,  &  opens  to 
the  nave  by  a  large  plain  arch  upon  imposts  of  E.E.  character.  To 
the  Chancel  it  opens  by  another  arch  apparently  Early  English. 
There  is  a  screen  enclosing  the  East  end  of  this  Chapel,  of  debased 
gothic  wood  work.  The  Chancel  roof  &  that  of  the  north  Chapel 
have  plain  tie  beams  &  are  open.  The  East  window  is  Perp"";  on 
the  S.  of  the  Chancel  is  one  single,  &  one  double  lancet.  Some 
stalls  have  lately  been  added  in  the  Chancel.  The  Font  has  a 
moulded  circular  bowl,  on  a  cylinder,  but  is  not  fine. 

On  verso:  The  Tower  is  not  square,  but  oblong.   3  bells. 


NOTES 

Flint  Tranchet-Axe  from  Ashtead. — This  axe  (Fig.  1,4)  of  grey  flint  with 
a  milky  brown  patina  and  some  rust-stain  spots,  was  found  at  Otways, 
Ashtead,  in  1919,  and  is  now  in  Weybridge  Museum. 

A.  W.   G.   LOWTHER. 


Fig,   1. — Flint  Axes  from  Ashte.\d  (4),  EwnyRST  {1,  3) 

AND    HORLEY    (2).        ( j) 

Flint  Axes  from  Ewhurst. — Fig.  1,  1,  was  found  at  Concyhurst  1-ane  in 
1954  in  tlie  field  next  to  Spange  Haw.  It  weighs  9.?  oz.  Fig.  1,  3,  was  found 
at  Summerfold  about  1907,  and  is  here  recorded  by  permis.sion  of  Mrs. 
Puttock,  its  owner.   It  weighs  5  oz.  A  W  G   I 
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Flint  Axes  from  Horley. — -Fig.  1,  2,  is  of  brown-grey  flint,  and  is  partly 
polished.  It  was  found  in  1956  by  Mrs.  Rider  of  l.ittle  Bonners,  Bonehurst 
Road,  Horley,  and  has  been  presented  to  the  Society's  Museum  at  {'.iiildff>rd. 
The  field  in  which  this  find  was  made  is  a  meadow  in  the  occupation  of 
]Mrs.  Rider.  The  site  of  the  find  had  been  occupied  until  the  earlier  months 
of  1956  by  what  Mrs.  Itider  describes  as  a  bank  or  mound  of  soil  heaped  up 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  A  few  yards  farther  to  the  north  there 
was  a  wet  hollow  in  the  meadow  which  Mrs.  Rider  decided  to  fill  up  with 
"spoil"  from  the  mound.  She  therefore  cleared  away  the  mound  and  spread 
the  soil  over  the  hollow.  It  was  after  this  work  had  been  completed  that  the 
axe  was  seen.    The  facts  suggest  that  it  had  been  buried  by  the  mound  and 


Fig.  2. — Flint  Axes  from   Reig.vte  (5)   and  Woking  (6,  7). 


happened  to  be  left  on  the  surface  after  the  mound  had  been  removed.  From 
Mrs.  Rider's  description  it  seems  possible  that  the  mound  had  been  created 
by  the  dredging  of  the  stream  at  this  point  by  some  previous  owner.  The 
natural  characteristics  of  the  site  ha\'e  been  much  interfered  with  by  (inter 
alia)  the  building  of  the  main  railway  line  to  the  east  (i.e.,  upstream)  which 
here  passes  along  a  high  embankment  under  which  the  stream  flows.  Mrs. 
Rider  has  carefully  examined  the  soil  spread  o\er  the  hollow  but  nothing 
remarkable  has  been  found  except  a  considerable  number  of  large  flints. 
These  are  perhaps  of  no  significance,  because  when  the  mound  was  removed 
there  were  found  the  footings  of  two  foot-bridges  across  the  stream.  On  such 
a  wet  site  it  woukl  be  necessary  to  lay  down  some  sort  of  metalled  approaches 
if  the  bridges  were  to  be  u.sed  in  winter,  and  these  flints  may  ha\-c  been  used 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  profitable  to  speculate  on  the  question  how  the  a.xe 
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came  to  be  where  it  was  found.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  mound  or  bank 
was  created  b\'  dredging  tlie  stream,  it  may  have  been  dredged  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  unless  it  was  buried  when  the  stream  was  so  dredged. 
There  is  a  possibihty  that  when  tlie  meadow  formed  part  of  Bonners  Farm, 
as  it  proliably  did  at  least  as  late  as  1871,  the  axe  may  have  been  imported 
witli  a  load  of  chalk  from  tlie  North  Downs.  What  may  be  said  with  some 
certainty  is  that  in  this  district  of  muddy  streams  it  cannot  have  been  brought 
down  by  floods  from  a  site  further  up-stream.  j-j   i\Iacleod 


Fig.  3. — Middle  Bronze  Age  Vessel  from  Haslemere.     (J) 


Flint  Axes  from  Woking. — ^Fig.  2,  6  and  7  were  found  at  Maybury,  Woking, 
and  are  published  by  permission  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Bliaux.  No.  6  is  a  polished 
axe  with  some  blue-grey  mottUng  of  its  surface.  No.  7,  perhaps  attributable 
to  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  is  a  partly  polished  axe  of  expanded-edge  type; 
it  is  of  ochreous  brown  flint  with  some  whitish  inclusions,  and  a  cream-brown 
patina.    Tt  has  polished  sides  and  cutting  edge.  A  W  G  L 


Polished  Flint  Axe  from  Reigate. — This  fine  example  of  a  flint  a.xe  of  the 
Neolithic  (Fig.  2,  5)  period  was  discovered  by  Robert  Basting,  a  boy  from 
Reigate  Grammar  School,  on  Reigate  Heath  in  December  1955.  The  flint  is 
greyish  white  and  the  patina  is  of  a  similar  colour.   The  area  round  the  cutting 
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edge  has  been  ground  and  shows  signs  of  use  with  subsequent  chippings.    It  is 
suggested  that  it  is  either  local  flint  from  the  North   Downs  or  a  product 


of  the  Sussex  flint  factories. 


R.  S.  SiMMS. 


Bronze  Age  Vessel  from  near  Haslemere.— Fig.  3  illustrates  a  IMiddle  Bronze 
Age  overhanging-rim  urn  with  cord-impressed  ornament  found  in  April 
1954  on  the  Lynchmere  Housing  Estate.  The  site  (Nat.  Grid  Reference 
41/872320)  lies  about  ^  mile  within  the  Sussex  border,  and  the  site  is  now 
known  as  the  Ridge,  Hammer,  Sussex.  The  vessel  consists  of  non-gritted 
ware  black  to  grey  internally  with  ochreous  red  outer  surfaces.  It  is  now 
in  Haslemere  Museum  (No.  54026).  A  W  G  L 


A  Looped  Bronze  Palstave  from  St.  George's  Hill,  Surrey. — ^By  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  P.  Hoskins  of  30  St.  Mark's  Road,  Salisbury,  I  am  able  to  record  a 
bronze  palstave  recently  bought  by  him  in  Salisbury  Market. 


Fig.  4. — Bronze  Palst.wes  from  St.  George's  Hill  (1)  and 
Sheerwater  (2).     (I) 


Fig.  4,  I,  shows  the  form  of  the  palstave,  and  a  ticket  attached  to  it  has 
the  following  inscription:  "An  ancient  bronze  weapon  attributed  by  anti- 
quarians to  the  Celtse  or  the  Ancient  Britons,  hence  its  name  of  Celt.  The 
specimen  was  found  about  50  years  ago  on  St.  George's  Hill,  9  miles  north- 
east of  Guildford,  and  3  south-west  of  Cowey  Stakes  on  the  Thames,  the  spot 
where  it  is  supposed  Caesar  crossed  that  river.  Exhibited  by  Saml  Sharp  in 
1870.  Found  1820.  Tangleymere,  Guildford." 
9* 
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Although  this  palstave  was  found  more  than  1 30  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
to  have  escaped  publication,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  record 
of  its  having  been  exhibited  in  1870.  Samuel  Sharp,  F.S.A.,  was  a  collector 
of  some  note.  His  collection,  but  not  this  palstave,  is  mentioned  by  Evans  in 
Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain  (1881),  43.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Roman  Remains  at  Duston  (Archaeologia,  xliii,  118-30),  and  on  two 
occasions,  in  1870  and  1871,  he  exhibited  Roman  material  from  Northampton- 
shire at  the  Antiquaries,  as  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  for  those  years. 
There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  the  palstave. 

From  the  indented  herringbone  ornament  at  the  sides  of  the  blade,  this 
example  would  appear  to  have  been  of  Irish  origin.  A  similar,  but  typo- 
logically  earlier,  specimen  from  Trillick  in  Ireland  is  figured  by  Evans, 
op.  cit.,  on  p.  102  (Fig.  98).  Many  such  ornamented  implements  have,  however, 
been  found  in  this  country.    They  may  be  dated  to  the  Middle  Bronze  Age. 

H.  DE  S.  Shortt, 


A  Bronze  Palstave  from  Sheerwater,  near  Woking. — A  bronze  palstave 
(Fig.  4,  2)  was  found  in  1956  about  100  yards  (map  reference  51/029609) 
south  of  the  Lynwood  Estate  barrow,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Sheerwater 
School  Museum.    It  weighs  9^  oz.  ^  \Y_  q  l_ 


Fig.  5. — Late  Bronze  Age  Axe  from  Farnham.     (^) 


A  Socketed  Bronze  Axe  from  Colt  Hill,  Farnham. — The  looped  socketed  axe 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5  was  found  on  the  east  side  of  Smugglers  Lane  at  a 
depth  of  4  feet  when  a  soak-away  was  being  dug.  The  National  Grid  reference 
on  the  -spot  is  41  /882463.  ^^  p_  Rankine. 


A  Late  Bronze  Age  Sword  from  Charlwood. — This  bronze  sword  (Fig.  6) 
was  found  in  June  1952,  during  work  by  Crawley  Development  Corporation, 
and  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  The  find-spot,  indicated 
by  a  cross,  lies  in  the  parish  of  Charlwood,  close  to  the  River  Mole  and  to  the 
county  boundary.  ^^  ^^  q  L_ 
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Iron  Age  A  Pot  from  Milford. — -The  pot  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  was  found  in 
October  1955  at  Hill  House,  Milford,  Surrey,  and  is  now  in  the  Haslemere 
Museum  (No.  55102).  It  is  said  to  have  been  recovered  from  sand  at  a  depth 
of  3  feet  6  inches.  The  ware  is  dark  grey  with  brown  surface,  very  roughly 
made  and  irregular  in  form,  and  there  is  a  row  of  finger-tip  impressions  on  the 
shoulder.    The  pot  is  complete  and  unbroken.  A  W  G  L. 


Fig.  7. — Iron  Age  Pottery  Situla  from  Milford.     (^) 


The  Ruins  of  Old  Woking  Palace. — An  account  of  the  history  of  this  inter- 
esting old  place  appeared  in  Sy.  AC,  vii,  p.  44,  for  the  year  1874,  but  no 
description  was  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  few  remains  still  standing 
above  ground.  It  seems  probable  that  there  was  more  standing  at  that  time 
than  is  now  the  case.    However,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Iveagh, 


eeTTV'NMft't'"*^ 


Fig.  8. — Old  Woking  Palace:  Detail. 


K.G.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  ruins,  and  I  attach  the 
following  notes. 

Practically  all  that  now  remains  is  a  small  building  about  30  feet  by  18  feet 
with  one  window  and  two  doors,  which  adjoins  a  dilapidated  barn.  It  is 
in  a  small  enclosure  between  Woking  Park  Farm  and  the  River  Wey,  and  is 
surrounded  by  traces  of  the  foundations  of  other  buildings;  the  whole  em- 
braced by  a  shallow  depression  which  was  once  the  moat. 

The  materials  from  which  this  building  was  made  were  chiefly  flint  and 
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Fig.  9. — Old  Woking  Palace:  Details. 
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ashlar  stone;  while  the  arches  and  the  groins  of  the  roof  are  of  clunch  chalk. 
Here  and  there  it  has  been  patched  with  red  bricks  of  Tudor  type.  One 
doorway  stands  in  the  east  wall  and  would  appear  to  be  part  of  the  original 
palace  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  (see  sketch  A).  The  second  opening  is  at 
the  N.E.  corner  and  must  have  been  an  inner  door  leading  into  another 
chamber. 

In  the  north  wall  are  two  deep  flues  with  wide  splays  (see  sketch  B)  which 
suggests  the  building  was  the  bakehouse,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in 
1 327.  The  window  in  the  S.W.  corner  seems  to  have  been  cut  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  is  plainer  and  more  utilitarian  in  appearance  than  the  doorways. 
The  west  wall  consists  of  a  finely-built  piece  of  barrel-vaulting  (see  sketch  C) 
which  suggests  an  upper  story  of  considerable  weight  must  formerly  have 
surmounted  this  chamber.  The  flooring  has  completely  disappeared,  although 
the  fragments  of  tiling  which  have  been  unearthed  indicate  that  the  whole 
place  was  paved. 

This,  then,  is  all  there  is  to  see  of  the  actual  structure;  but  two  stagnant 
ponds  in  Oldhall  Copse,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  moated  enclosure,  may  be 
the  stewponds  of  the  palace.  The  present  Park  Farm  stands  outside  the 
eastern  moat  on  what  was  the  outer  court,  and  one  wing  contains  Tudor 
bricks,  presumably  salvaged  from  the  ruins  of  Henry  VIII's  palace. 

Another  gate,  with  living-rooms  and  stabling,  is  known  to  have  stood 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  two  courts,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
The  Grange,  the  residence  of  Captain  G.  Wilson,  D.S.O.,  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  either  Tudor  or  mediaeval  materials  in  the  present  house. 

D.  J.  Haggard. 


A  Survey  of  English  Folklore. — A  survey  of  EngUsh  Folklore  with  its  recording 
in  an  archive  of  folklore  materials  is  being  made  by  the  EngUsh  Department 
of  University  College,  London,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  A.  H.  Smith 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  McN.  Dodgson.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to 
invite  people  who  are  interested  in  this  aspect  of  English  life  and  history  to 
assist  voluntarily  in  the  collection  of  folklore  materials  in  England,  either  as 
collectors  or  informants  or  both. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  survey  folklore  may  be  defined  as  the  study 
of  the  traditional  elements  in  the  life  and  customs  of  England  and  will  therefore 
include  many  topics  such  as  folk-tales,  anecdotes,  beliefs  and  superstitions, 
customs  associated  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  occasions  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  traditional  plays,  games,  pastimes  and  amusements,  and  the 
like.  But  in  this  survey  it  is  not  intended  to  cover  folk-song,  folk-music  and 
folk-dance,  as  these  are  already  dealt  with  by  the  English  Folk  Dance  and 
Song  Society.  Information  about  the  traditional  material  culture  will  be 
recorded  and  illustrated,  but  primarily  as  a  background  against  which  folklore 
may  be  properly  examined.  Similarly,  dialect  terminology  will  be  recorded, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  pass  relevant  information  on  this  to  Professor  H.  Orton  in 
Leeds  for  his  dialect  archive. 

The  two  major  sources  of  English  folklore  materials  are: 

(a)  living  people  and 

(b)  literary  and  historical  documents. 

Both  these  sources  are  being  used,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  former,  the 
"live"  material,  is  the  one  in  most  urgent  need  of  collection  and  examination. 
During  and  after  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  its 
great  movements  of  population  and  the  evolution  of  many  great  urban  com- 
munities and  in  our  own  time  with  similar  shifts  of  population  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  entirely  fresh  social  conditions,  none  can  doubt  the  oblivion  into 
which  much  folklore  has  fallen  or  the  urgency  with  which  the  remnants — 
often  extensive  remnants — must  now  be  recorded.  Some  existing  folklore  is 
of  course  secondary  material  which  in  part  owes  its  present  existence  to  a 
revival  of  interest  in  folk-song  and  dance  and  in  folk-custom.  The  literary 
material,  especially  that  to  be  found  in  local  histories  since  the  eighteenth 
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century  or  in  the  press,  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  live  material  and  often 
provides  an  eflEective  control  on  it.  Whilst  the  great  urban  areas  cannot  be 
neglected,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  regions  for  the  traditional  folklore 
materials  are  the  villages  and  smaller  urban  areas  of  rural  England. 

The  procedure  for  the  collection  of  existing  folklore  material  may  be  briefly 
set  out  thus : 

(a)  A  short  general  set  of  instructions  on  collecting  will  be  sent  to  collectors 
and  informants. 

(b)  Questionnaires,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  major  topic  and  suggesting 
lines  of  inquiry  under  various  headings,  will  be  sent  at  intervals  to 
collectors  and  informants,  who  will  be  asked  to  supply  a  few  biographical 
details  as  well  as  the  information  asked  for,  since  locaUsation  is  an 
important  historical  aspect  of  this  study.  It  is  hoped  that  collectors 
and  informants  will  not  regard  the  questionnaires  as  restrictive  but  will 
make  their  answers  as  full  as  possible  even  if  the  material  may  not  at 
first  sight  be  entirely  relevant.  It  is  hoped  that  collectors  will  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  supplementary  questions. 

(c)  Collectors  and  informants  may  often  find  it  possible  to  provide  sketches 
or  photographs  of  material  objects  or  information  on  their  localisation 
which  would  allow  photographs  to  be  made;  some  informants  may  also 
be  worth  recording  (especially  for  song,  anecdote,  tale  and  dialect)  and 
if  details  are  provided  arrangements  can  be  made  for  this  to  be  done. 

(d)  On  return  the  material  supplied,  which  usually  contains  information  on 
many  aspects  of  folklore  besides  the  particular  topic,  will  be  analysed 
and  indexed,  both  by  topic  and  locality,  and  any  dialect  terms  will  also 
be  indexed. 

(e)  The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  prepare  an  archive  of  folklore  materials 
and  not  to  prepare,  in  the  early  stages,  studies  and  monographs  on 
particular  aspects  of  folklore,  but  it  is  hoped  to  issue  to  collectors  from 
time  to  time  a  short  report  on  the  progress  of  the  survey. 

The  first  questionnaires  being  sent  out  include  Leechcraft  and  folk-medicine. 
Drinks  and  drinking  customs.  Bread  and  bread-making.  Trapping  and  snaring 
and  hunting,  and  these  will  cover  a  great  many  aspects  of  both  custom  and 
material  culture,  and  often  recall  old  tales  and  anecdotes,  and  in  the  sense 
that  they  all  depend  to  varying  extents  on  the  local  countryside  and  its 
products,  on  the  seasons  of  the  year,  on  local  botanical  knowledge  and  belief, 
etc.,  they  will  at  once  provide  a  broad  view  of  much  folk-lore  and  tradition. 

A  large  and  representative  number  of  voluntary  collectors  and  informants 
is  needed  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  interested  and  wilhng  to  help 
are  asked  to  send  their  names  to  English  Folklore  Survey,  University  College, 
Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

A.  H.  Smith. 


REVIEWS 

St.  Nicolas  Church,  Great  Bookham.  Illustrated  Guide.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  G.  Skinner,  M.Sc,  D.Phil.  8^x5^.  Pp.  20  with  2  plates  and  1  full 
page  plan.    1957.    The  Rectory,  Great  Bookham,  Is.  (Is.  4d.  post  free). 

This  small  guide  by  the  Curate  of  Great  Bookham  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  church  guides,  scholarly  in  its  approach,  excellently  produced,  and  sur- 
prisingly cheap.  The  plan,  adapted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  from  one  by  P.  M. 
J  ohnston,  is  clearly  differentiated  by  periods,  and  the  cover  carries  an  attractive 
sketch  of  the  exterior,  also  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Round.  The  text  consists  of  a 
short  historical  introduction  followed  by  a  description  part  b}'  part ;  there  is  a 
list  of  incumbents  on  the  final  page.  This  guide  is  a  model  of  what  such  a 
work  should  be. 

Map  of  Roman  Britain.  Scale  16  miles  to  1  inch.  Third  edition.  8ixll. 
Ordnance  Survey.    7s.  6d. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  in  the  present  context  to  discuss  this  map  in 
detail:  nevertheless  its  appearance  should  certainly  be  brought  to  attention 
here.  It  is  much  more  than  a  mere  revised  re-issue  of  the  map  which  we  have 
known  since  1928,  for  the  whole  design  has  been  re-cast  and  its  symbols  are 
far  more  sensitive  than  formerly.  Furthermore,  the  map  is  accompanied  by 
a  discussion  and  subsidiary  maps  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  field- 
workers.  A  study  of  our  area  clearly  brings  out  the  continued  dependence 
of  the  pattern  of  Romano-British  settlement  in  Surrey  upon  the  geological 
environment,  modified  only  to  some  extent  by  the  road  pattern. 

S.  S.  F. 

The  following  books  are  among  those  which  have  been  received  and  are 
in  the  Library  at  Castle  Arch: 

Bones  for  the  Archaeologist.  By  I.  W.  Cornwall,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.  6^x10. 
Pp.  256  with  60  text  figures.  Phoenix  House,  London.  1956.  50s. 
The  author  is  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Archaeology 
at  London  University  Institute  of  Archaeology.  The  book  is  written  to  help 
the  archaeologist  who  digs  up  bones,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  study  of 
bones  as  indices  of  environment  and  of  the  processes  of  human  and  animal 
evolution. 

Roman  Roads  in  Britain.    Volume  II,   North  of  the  Foss  Way — Bristol 
Channel.    By  I.  D.  Margary,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Pp.  288  with  24  plates  and 
6  maps.   Phoenix  House,  London.    1957.   50s. 
This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Margary's  book,  the  first  volume  of 

which,  covering  south-east  Britain,  was  reviewed  in  Sy.A.C,  LIV. 
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Abinger  Church,   Glynne's  notes  on, 
68 

Adam  family,  arms  of,  39 

Agmondesham,  John,  10,  14 

Albury,  17 

Aperdele,  Roger  de,  12 

Arden  family,  of  Leigh,  brasses  to,  95 

Arnold  family,  arms  of,  37 

Ash:  Ashe  Lodge  in,  40 

Church,  coats  of  arms  in,  39,  40 
St.  Peter's,  Glynne's  notes  on,  68 

Ashcombe,  see  Dorking 

Ashtead :  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 
69 
manor  of,  14 
Otways  in,  flint  axe  from,  118 

Astle,  Daniel,  keeper  of  the  forest,  33 

Thomas,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of 

the    Records    of   the    Tower    of 

London,    and    a   trustee   of   the 

British  Museum,  arms  of,  33 

Astley  family,  arms  of,  20 

Aubrey,    John,    his    Surrey    quoted, 
43.  45,  48,  49,  50,  58 

Audley,  Lewis,  105 

Axes,  see  Bronze;  Flint 

Banks  family,  arms  of,  36 

Banstead :  All  Saints  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  69 
Barnard,  John,  of  Dorking,  59 
Barnes   Church,    Glynne's   notes  on, 

70;  font,  67 
Bastian,  F.,  on  Daniel  Defoe  and  the 

Dorking  District,  41-64 
Basting,  Robert,  120 
Batchelor,  James,  18 
Battersea  Church,  coats  of  arms  in,  32 
Beardmore,  Arthur,  and  Dorothy  his 
wife,  monument  to,  39 
Arthur,  and  Margaret  (Wyatt)  his 

wife,  arms  of,  39 
Eliza,  monument  to,  39 
Mary,  monument  to,  39 
Beauchamp,  Margaret,  \vife  of  John 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  q.v. 
Richard,  5th  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Elizabeth  (Berkeley)  his  wife,  21 
Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
his  wife  Catherine  (Mortimer),  21 
Thomas,  4th  Earl  of  Warwick,  21 
family,  arms  of,  24,  36 
Beddington  Church,   Glynne's  notes 

on,  70 
Bedell,  Maria,  105 
Matthew,  105 


Beechworth,  see  Betchworth 
Belson,  Augustine,  of  Dorking,  50,  51 
Benington  (Herts),  4 
Berkeley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard 

Beauchamp,    Earl   of   Warwick, 

q.v. 
Thomas,  Lord    Berkeley,  and    his 

wife  Margery  (de  Lisle),  21,  22 
Berugh,  John  atte,  17 
Besill,  Mathias,  7 
Best  family,  brass  (1587),  99 
Betchworth,    St.    Michael's    Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  71 
Betchworth  (Beechworth)  Castle,  see 

Dorking 
Betchworth,  West,  see  Dorking 
Binding,   Henry,  of  London,  grocer, 

57 
Birch,  B.  P.,  1 

Blakeden,  Cuthbert,  brass  (1540),  111 
Blechinglev  Church,   Glynne's  notes 

on,  72' 
Bliaux,  A.  R.,  120 

Blount,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Nicho- 
las St.  John,  q.v. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  29 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  see  St.  John 
Bonness  Farm,  see  Horley 
Bookham,   Great,    St.    Nicholas's 

Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  89; 

Illustrated     Guide      (1957),      re- 
viewed, 127 
Bookliam,   Little,   Church,    Glynne's 

notes  on,  97;  monument  in,  40 
Booklyn,  John,  brass  to,  83 
Box  Hill,  see  Mickleham 
Bramley,  monument  in,  40 
Bray,  Elizabeth,  brass  (1576),  110 
Brenchley,  family,  arms  of,  22 
Brentwood  (Essex),  55 
Brian,  ostiarius,  see  Therefeld 
Britford  (Wilts.)  Church,  5 
Brock,  John  and  Anne  his  wife,  brass 

to,  85 
Broke,   John  de,   and  Christiana  his 

wife,  7,  15 
Bronze  Age,  sword  from  Charhvood, 

1 22 ;  vessel  from  near  Haslemere, 

121 
Bronze :  axe  from  Colt  Hill,  Farnham 

122;  palstaves:  from  St.  George's 

Hill,  121 ;  from  Sheerwater,  122 
Brotherton  family,  arms  of,  20 
Browne,  Sir  Adam,  M.P.,  44,  45,  51, 

61,  62;  his  wife  Philippa,  51   n. 
Browne,  Sir  Ambrose,  44 
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Browne,  Ambrose  (d.  1688),  44,  61 
Buckland  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

72 
Bull.    James,    and    Frances    (Heer) 

his  wife,  arms  of,  38 
Bundy,  K.  D.,  31 
Burford  Bridge,  see  Mickleham 
Burgundy    (France)    polychrome 

masonry  in,  6 
Burstow,  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  72;  font,  68 
Busshe,    Ralph,    and    Eleanor    (Fitz 

Waryn)  his  wife,  9,  12 
Byfleet,  manor  of,  9 

Camden,     Elizabeth,     wife     of     Jas. 

Neild,  q.v. 
John,  arms  of,  38 
William,  his  Britannia,  43,  44,  60 
Canterbury  (Kent)  Cathedral,  24 

Archbishop  of,  see  Parker 
Capel  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  73 
Carew,  Sir  Francis  (d.  1611),  71 

family  arms  of,  36 
Carshalton    Church,    Glynne's    notes 

on,  73 
Cassiobury  (Herts),  23 
Chaldon,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  73 
Chapel,  North  (Sussex),  57  n. 
Charlwood,   late   Bronze   Age   sword 

from,  122;  St.  Nicholas's  Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  74 
Cheam  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  75 
Chediok,  Sir  John,  and  Eleanor  (Fitz- 

Waryn)  his  wife,  9 
Chelsham  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

75 
Chiddingfold  Church,  Glynne's  notes 

on,  76 
Chilham  (Kent),  Castle,  5 
Chipstead,  62;  St.  Margaret's  Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  77 
Chobham,     St.    Laurence's    Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  77 
Churches,   notes  on  by  Sir  Stephen 

Glynne,  65-117 
Clandon,     West,     Church,     Glynne's 

notes  on,  113 
Clare,  Gilbert  de.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  9 

family,  arms  of,  20 
Clarke,     John    Erskine,     M.A.,     pre- 
bendary of  Litchiield,  Canon  of 

Winchester      and      Southwark, 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Queen 

Victoria,      Edward      VII      and 

George   V,    Vicar   of   Battersea, 

arms  of,  34 
Cobham,      St.      Andrew's      Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  78;  font,  67 
Colbron,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lawrence 

Marsh,  q.v. 
Henry,  55 


Colbron  (Contd.) : 

James,   grocer,   of  Brentwood,   55, 

58  w. 
Colchester  (Essex),  Castle  Keep,  4 
Colepeper,  Thomas,  97 
Colt  Hill,  see  Farnham 
Comberford  family,  arms  of,  22 
Compton,     St.     Nicholas's     Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  78 
Coneyhurst  Lane,  see  Ewhurst 
Connor,    William,    M.A.,    M.R.C.S., 

arms  of,  33 
Cornwall,     I.     W.,     Ph.D.,     F.Z.S., 

Bones  for   the   Archcsologist,   by, 

127 
Cotmandene  Common,  see  Dorking 
Coulsdon,  St.  John  Evangt.  Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  79;  font,  67 
Craig,  Mrs.  Hannah,  arms  of,  38 

family,  arms  of,  38,  39 
Crowhurst  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

80 
Croydon  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

80;  font,  67 

D'Abemon  (Dabemoun) :  Sir  John,  16 

family,    brasses,    109;    owners    of 

Pachenesham  Parva  manor,  9,17 

Dallaway,  Rev.,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead 

(1844),  95 
Dance,  Dr.  Enid,  31 
Darcy,   Robert,   and   Joan  his   wife, 

8,  9,  11,  13,  16,  17 
Dargentein,  Sir  John,  and  Margaret 

his  wife,  9 
Dorking  Brook  (Pippbrook  in  Dork- 
ing, q.v.) 
Day,  Richard,  55 

Thomas,   of  Stoke-next-Guildford, 
55 
Deaden  [Deepdene],  see  Dorking 
Defoe,  Daniel,  association  with  Dork- 
ing and  district,  41-64;  An  Essay 
on    the   History   of  Apparitions, 
quoted,    52;    his    Tour    through 
England  and  Wales,  4 1  -64  passim 
Defoe,  see  also  Foe 
Denbigh  Castle,  6 
Dennis,  John,  45 
Devon,  see  Exeter 
d'Eyo,  see  Es,  de 

Donnington,     John,    and    Elizabeth 
(Pye)  his  wife,  25 
Margaret,  25 
family,  arms  of,  24 
Dorking  (Darking) : 

Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  82 
and  district,  associated  with  Daniel 

Defoe,  41-64 
legend  of  apparitions  at,  52 
manor   of,    50,    51,    55-60  passim; 

Survey  of  (1649),  44 
nonconformist  dissenters  in,  58,  59 ; 
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Dorking  {Contd.): 

Roman    Catholic    families    of,    50, 

51,  56 

schools  in  (1672),  58,  59 

—  Fisher's,  59,  60,  61 

Stane  Street  at,  1-3 

Vicar  of,  see  Lea,  Thomas;  curate 
of,  see  Xabbs,  Edward 

places  in:  almshouses,  48,  60; 
Ashcombe  (Ashcom  Hills),  47; 
Betchworth  Castle,  43,  44 ;  Betch- 
worth.  West,  manor,  44,  45; 
Castle  mill,  44,  45;  Cotmandene 
(Cottman-Dean)     Common,     48, 

52,  53,  55 ;  Darking  Mill,  [Patch- 
ing or  Pippbrook  Mill],  44-45; 
Deepdene  (Deaden),  48,  49,  50, 
60;  Nvecrofts,  56,  59;  Pippbrook 
(Darking  Brook),  43,  44,  45; 
Pixham  Lane,  56,  60;  Pixham 
(Pickton)  Mill,  44;  Shrub  House, 
55;  Water  Deane,  56,  59 

Dorset,  see  Wareham 
Dudley :  Edmund,  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Grev),  21 
John,  21 

John,     Viscount     Lisle,     Earl     of 
Warwick,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land    (d.     1533),    and    his    wife 
Jane  (Guildford),  19,  21 
Mary,    wife   of   Sir   Philip   Sidney, 

K.G.,  19 
Miles,  63 

family,  arms  of,  19 
Dudley,  see  also  Sutton 


Edward  VI,  King,  arms  of,  32 
Effingham,    St.    Laurence's    Church, 
Glynne's  notes  on,  84;  font,  67 
Elenbrygge  family,  brasses  to  (Merst- 

ham),  99 
EUames,  J.  J.,  18 
Es  (Eyo),  Eustace  de,  7 

William  de,  7 
Essex,    see    Brentwood;    Colchester; 

Waltham 
Evelyn,  John,  48;  his  Additions  for 
the  County  of  Surrey  to  Camden's 
Britannia,      Defoe's     comments 
upon,  43 
Sir  John,  tomb  of,  89 
Ewell  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  84 

manor  of,  14 
Ewer,  Richard,  8 

Ewhurst:  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 
85 
Coneyhurst  Lane  in,  iiint  axe  from, 

118 
Spange  Haw  in,  118 
Summerfold  in,  flint  axe  from,  118 
Ewyas  family,  arms  of,  36 
Exeter  (Devon)  Cathedral,  6 


Farley,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  85 
Farnham :  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

85 
Colt  Hill  at,  bronze  axe  from,  122 
Smuggler's  Lane  in,  122 
Fashenesham      (Pachenesham),      see 

Leatherhead 
Feake,     Christopher,     of    Chipstead, 

clerk  and  dissenter,  62-64 
John,  63 
Fellowes  family,  arms  of,  22 
Fenys,  Robert,  knight,  14 
Fetcham :  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

86 
manor  of,  9,  14,  17 
rector  of,  see  Fisher,  James 
Fisher,  James,  of  Dorking,  rector  of 

Fetcham,    58,    59,    60,    62,    63; 

school  kept  by,  in  Dorking,  59- 

61 
family,  arms  of,  25 
Fitz    Waryn,    Eleanor,    wife    of    Sir 

John  Chediok  and  Ralph  Busshe 

{q.v.) 
Sir   Ivo,   and   ^Matilda   (Maud)    his 

wife,  9,  11,  13 
Fleet,  Sir  John,  ]\LP.,  Lord  Mayor  of 

London,  and  his  1st  wife  (Holme) 

and  2nd  wife  (Arnold),  arms  of, 

37 
family,  arms  of,  38 
Fletcher,  Thomas,  arms  of,  35 
Flint     axes:     from     Ashtead,      118; 

Ewhurst,      118;      Horley,      119; 

Woking,  120 
Flints,    of   Early   Bronze   Age,    120; 

Neolithic,  120 
Foe,  Daniel,  see  Defoe 

James,  father  of  Daniel  Defoe,  q.v., 

53,  57,  58,  60 
Fonts,  in  churches,  lost  or  replaced, 

67-68 
Forde,  Erasmus,  tomb  of  (1533),  111 
Fradswell  Hall  (Staffs),  40 
Freeman,  John,  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 

Fields,  57 
Frenshani  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

87 

Gatton   Church,   Glynne's   notes   on, 

87 ;  font,  68 
Gatton,   Hamo  de,   Lord  of  Gatton, 

9,  10,  11,  14 
Gardiner,  Robert,  brass  to  (1571),  95 
Gaveston,  Piers  de,  9 
Gee,  IMrs.,  of  Beddington  Place,  71 
George  I\',  King,  arms  of,  32 
Gladstone,  C.  A.,  65 
Glass,  stained,  in  St.  John's,  Stoke- 

next-Guildford,    18-31;    Enghsh, 

18;     Continental,     19;     heraldic 

fragments,  19-26 
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Gloucester,  Earl  of,  see  Clare 
Glovere,  Gilbert  le,  1 1 
Glynne,     Sir     Stephen     [1807-1874], 
his  notes  on  Surrey  Churches,  65- 
117;    preservation   of   his   note- 
books, 65-66;  dates  of  visits,  66; 
technical     terms,      66-67;      un- 
recorded churches,  66 
Godalming    Church,    Glynne's    notes 

on,  87;  roof  bosses,  34 
Godstone  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 

88 
Godwin,  John,  and  Margaret  his  wife 

(1618),  monument  to,  92 
Gower,  Baron,  see  Leveson  Gower 
Grandison :  family,  arms  of,  36 

Viscount,  see  St.  John 
Grey:  Edward,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
21 
Sir   Edward,    Viscount   Lisle,    and 

EUzabeth  (Talbot)  his  wife,  21 
Reginald,    1st    Baron    Grey,    and 
Elizabeth  (Hastings)  his  wife,  21 
Reginald,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  21 
family,  arms  of,  20 
Grindal,  Archbishop,  tomb  of,  81 
Guildford:    Castle    Keep,    decoration 
of,  4-6 
Glass  Works,  Ltd.,  18w. 
St.    Mary's    Church    in,    Glynne's 

notes  on,  89 
St.    Nicholas's    Church,    Glynne's 
notes  on,  90 
Guildford,  Jane,  wife  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  22 
Guinness,       Rupert,       K.G.,       C.B., 
C.M.G.,  Earl  of  Iveagh,  124 

Hacche,    Eustace    de,    7-17    passim; 

his  wife  Avice,  9 
Haggard,  D.  J.,  on  the  Ruins  of  Old 

Woking  Palace,  124 
Hale,  Charles,  and  Martha  his  wife, 

arms  of,  33 
Haluehyde,  John  ate,  17 
Hammer  (Sussex),  Ridge  in,  121 
Hammersly    alias    Spode,     William, 

arms  of,  39-40 
Hampshire,    see    Portchester;    Titch- 

field 
Hankey,  Mr.,  of  Fetcham,  86 
HardredeshuU,  John,  17 
Harvey,  John,  F.S.A.,  In.,  10,  14,  17 
Haslemere,  Bronze  Age  vessel  found 

near,  121 
Hastings:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Regin- 
ald, Lord  Grey  q.v. 
John,  2nd  Lord  Hastings,  21 
Ralph,  105 

family,  arms  of,  20,  26 
Heer,   Frances,   wife  of  James   Bull, 

q.v. 


Herlane,  William  de,  8 
Hertfordshire,  see  Benington;  Cassio- 

bury;  St.  Alban's 
Hill,  Thomas,  registrar  of  Dorking,  56 
Hodgkinson,     Robert     Banks,     and 

Bridget     (Williams)     his     wife, 

ams  of,  36 
Holme  family,  arms  of,  37 
Holmwood,  in  Capel  and  Dorking,  59 
Holt  family,  arms  of,  22 
Horley:  Bonners  Farm  in,  120 
flint  axe  from,  119 
St.  Bartholomew's         Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  91 
Home,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  92 
Home,   Emma,  wife  of  Sir  Edward 

Wynter,  q.v. 
Horsell  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  92 
Horsley,  East,  Church,  Gljmne's  notes 

on,  83 
Horsley,    West,    St.    Mary's   Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  113;  font,  67 
Hoskins,  P.,  of  Salisbury,  121 
Howard :   Hon.  Charles,  of  Dorking. 

48,  49,  50,  51,  57,  58 
Mrs.,  of  Ashtead,  69 
family,  tombs   (Lingfield  Church), 

96.  97 
Hurd,  Rev.  Frank,  rector  of  Stoke- 

next-Guildford,  31 
Huscarle  family,  arms  of,  36 

Iron  Age  pot  from  Milford,  124 
Isted,  John,  of  Nutfield,  56 
Iveagh,  Earl  of,  see  Guinness 
Iwardby,  Jane,  wife  of  Sir  John  St. 
John,  q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  36 

James   II,    King,   as   Duke  of  York, 

hunts  at  Dorking,  51 
Jhanns    (or    Johns),    Anne,    wife    of 

Lawrence  Marsh,  q.v. 
George,  of  London,  vintner,  53 
Johns,  see  Jhanns 
Johffe  family.  99 

Kent,  see  Canterbury;  Chilham 
Kentishberry    (Kentesbere,    Kentes- 

bury) :   Joan,   wife  of  Sir  Hugh 

Popham,  q.v. 
Stephen,  25 
family,  arms  of,  24,  25 
King,  Peter,  Lord,  inonument  to,  1 02 
Kingston  -  upon  -  Thames     Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  93 
Kiralfy,  A.  K.,  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  In. 


Lambeth  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on, 
93 
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Lea,     Thomas,     Vicar    of    Dorking, 

(1662),  56 
Leatherhead       (Leddrede,       Ledred, 
Lethered) : 
bridge  over  the  Mole,  47 
Pachenesham    (Fashenesham)    in : 
first  references  to,  7 ;  early  history 
of  manor,  8-10;  extent  of  manor, 
10-13;  rent  rolls,   10-16;  tenure, 
11,    16;    destruction    of    manor 
house,  11 ;  court  rolls,  12 
Pachenesham  Magna,  10,  11 
Pachenesham  Parva,  9,  17 
Randalls  in,  17 
Randalls  Road  in,  10 
St.    Nicholas's    Church,    Glynne's 
notes     on,     94;    Vicar     of,    see 
Dallaway 
Leatherhead,   John  of,  his  daughter 
Margaret    and    grandson    John, 
10,   11,   12,   15 
Leddrede,  Aibricus  de,  7 
Leddrede,  Ledred,  see  also  Leather- 
head 
Leigh,    St.    Bartholomew's    Church, 
Glynne's  notes  on,  95;  font,  67 
Lethered,  see  Leatherhead 
Leveson    Gower,    Sir    John,    Baron 
Gower,     and     Lady     Catherine 
(Manners)  his  wife,  34 
Limpsfield,      St.      Peter's      Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  96 
Lingfield  Church  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 

Glynne's  notes  on,  96 
Lisle:  Margery  de,  wife  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Berkeley,  q.v. 
Warine  de,  22 
family,  arms  of,  20 
Viscount,  see  Dudley;  Grey;  Talbot 
London,  Park  Square  in,  40 
Long:  John,  24 

Sir  Richard  (1545),  24,  25 
Robert,    M.P.    for   Co.    Wilts,    (d. 
1459),   and   Alice    (Popham)   his 
wife,  24 
Sir  Thomas,  24 
family,  arms  of,  24 
Lov/ther,  A.  W.  G.,  F.S.A.,  on  flint 
axes  from  Ashtead  and  Ewhurst, 
118,  from  Woking,  120;  Bronze 
Age  vessel  from  Haslemere,  121 ; 
bronze     palstave     from     Sheer- 
water,    122;   Bronze   Age  sword 
from  Chad  wood,  122;  Iron  Age 
pot  from  Milford,  124 

MacLeod,  Lt.-Col.    D.,   on   flint   axe 

from  Horley,  1 1 9 
Manners:    Lady    Catherine,    wife    of 

Sir  John  Leveson  Gower,  Baron 

Gower,  q.v. 
Sir  George,  and  Arme  (St.  Leger) 

his  wife,  34 


Manners  (Contd.): 

John,  1st  Duke  of  Rutland,  34 
John,  2nd  Duke  of  Rutland,  34 
John,  3rd  Duke  of  Rutland,  34 
Russell,    General    (d.    1800),    arms 

of,  34 
Russell  (d.  1840),  35 
Lord  WiUiam,  34 
family,  arms  of,  34 
Marcilly,  de  Armand,  Seigneur,  and 
his    daughter   Marie    Claire    des 
Champs       (wife      of      Viscount 
Bolingbroke,    q.v.),  35 
Margary,    I.    D.,    F.S.A.,    on    Stane 
Street,    north   of   Dorking,    1-3; 
his    Roman    Roads    in    Britain, 
Vol.  II,  received,  127 
Marsh :    Lawrence,    of    London    and " 
Dorking,   53-60  passim;   his   1st 
wife    Anne     (Jhanns),     53;     his 
2nd    wife    Elizabeth    (Colbron), 
53-59;  his  sons,  55,  56,  64m. 
Roger,    merchant   taylor   of    Lon- 
don, 53 
Marshall  family,  arms  of,  20 
Massy:  John,  10 

William,  9,  12,  14,  15 
Maybury,  see  Woking 
Merrow,    St.    John   Evangt.   Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  97 ;  font,  67 
Merstham,    St.    Catherine's    Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  98,  font,  67 
Merton:      Priory,      and     manor     of 
Pachenesham,  8-11 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Glynne's  notes 
on,  99 
Michell,  Ralph,  his  survey  of  the  river 

Mole  (1696),  47 

Mickleham:    associated   with    Daniel 

Defoe,  41 

Box   Hill  in,   a  tavern   under  the 

Great    Beech    on,    61,    63;    the 

Whites  or  the  Stomacher  of,  45 

Burford   Bridge  in,   41;   originally 

a  ford,  46,  47,  61 
manor  of,  survey  of  (1731),  47 
Norbury  Park  in,  47 
St.     Michael's     Church,     Glynne's 

notes  on,  100;  font,  67 
Wirthola  (Mickleham),  forest  in,  8 
Middlesex,  see  Westminster 
Milford,  see  Witley 
Mole     river,     in     Dorking     district, 
Defoe's  comments  on,  43-47,  51, 
60, 61 ;  cut  through  North  Downs, 
43-46,  60 
Molesey,     East,     Church,     Glynne's 

notes  on,  83;  font,  67 
Molesey,     West,     Church,     Glynne's 

notes  on,  114 
Moore,  Prof.  J.  R.,  52«. 
Morden,      St.      Laurence's     Church, 
Glynne's  notes  on,  101 
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Morden,  Robert,  map  of  Surrey,  43 
More   family,   of  Loseley,   chapel  in 

St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  91 
Mortimer :  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas 

Beauchamp,    Earl   of  Warwick, 

q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  25 
Morton,  Rev.  Charles,  51 

Nabbs     (Nabs),    Edward,    clerk,    of 

Dorking,  57 
Neild,  Jas.,  and  Elizabeth  (Camden) 

his  wife,  memorial  to,  38 
Newdigate,  John,  brass  to  (1488),  99 
Norbury:  Anna,  brass  (1464),  110 

Sir  John  (1521),  110 
Norbury  Park,  see  Mickleham 
Norfolk,  see  Norwich 
Norman    buildings,    polychrome 

masonry  in,  5 
Northampton,  St.  Peter's  Church,  6 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  see  Dudley 
Northwode,  Robert  de,  9,  14 

Thomas,  9 
Norwich  (Norfolk)  Castle,  6 
Nutfield  Church  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 

Glynne's  notes  on,  101 
Nyecrofts,  see  Dorking 

Ockham,  All  Saints  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  102;  font,  67 
Odo,  bishop,  7,  17 
Ogilby,  J.,  his  road  map  of  Dorking 

in  Britannia  (1675),  45 
Otways,  see  Ashtead 
Oxted,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  102 

Pachenesham  manor,  see  Leatherhead 

Palstaves,  see  Bronze 

Park  Square,  London,  40 

Parker,     Matthew,     Archbishop     of 

Canterbury,  24 
Pelissary:    Angelica   Magdalen,    wife 

of     Sir     Heiiry     St.     John,     1st 

Viscount,  q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  36 
Pembrokeshire,  St.  David's  Palace,  6 
Phillips,  C.  W.,  3 

Pickton  [Pixham]  Mill,  in  Dorking,  q.v. 
Pippbrook,  see  Dorking 
Pixham  Mill,  see  Dorking 
Pointer,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  on  the  Ancient 

Stained    Glass    at    St.     John's, 

Stoke-next-Guildford,   18-31;  on 

Coats      of      Arms      in      Surrey 

Churches,  32-40 
Polsted,    John,    and    Ann    his    wife, 

brass  (1540),  111 
Popham:  Alice,  wife  of  Robert  Long, 

q.v. 
Sir  Hugh,  and  Joan  (Kentishberry) 

his  wife,  25 


Popham  (Contd.): 
Reginald,  24 
family,  arms  of,  24 
Portchester  (Hants)  Castle,  6 
Pottery,  see  Bronze  Age;  Iron  Age 
Pounsett:  Ellen  Anne,  memorial  to, 38 
Henry,     and     Margaret     Susanna 
(Rothwell)  his  wife,  arms  of,  38 
Putney  Church,   Glynne's  notes  on, 

103 
Puttenham,  St.  John  Baptist  Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  103 
Puttock,  Mrs.,  118 

Pye:   Elizabeth,   wife  of  John  Don- 
nington,  q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  24 
Pyrford,      St.      Nicholas's      Church, 
Glynne's  notes  on,  104;  font,  67 

Rackham,  Bernard,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  on 

the    Ancient    Stained    Glass    at 

St.      John's,     Stoke-next-Guild- 
ford, 18-31 
Mrs.  Bernard,  31 
Ralph  the  Shepherd,  15 
Randolf  (Randulf) :  Gilbert,  17 
John,  11,  12,  17 
WilUam,  12 

family,  in  Pachenesham,  17 
Rankine,  W.  F.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  on  a 

bronze  axe  from  Farnham,  122 
Rapp,    John,   of   Basle,    Switzerland, 

merchant  of  London,  arms  of,  34 
Reigate:  Heath,  flint  axe  from,  120 
St.    Mary   Magdalene   Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  104;  font,  67 
Renn,    D.    F.,    on   the   decoration   of 

Guildford  Castle  Keep,  4-6 
Rich,    Lady    Mary,    Marchioness    of 

Villette,   wife  of  Sir  Henry   St. 

John,  1st  Viscount,  q.v. 
Richards,    F.    A.,    F.L.A.,    Battersea 

Borough  Librarian,  39 
Rider,  Mrs.,  of  Horley,  119 
Roads :  Stane  Street,  a  new  discovery 

at  Dorking,  1 
Roman         buildings,         polychrome 

masonry  in,  5 
Roman  Catholics  in  Dorking,  50,  51, 

56 
Roman   Britain,  Map   of   (Ordnance 

Survey),  reviewed,  127 
Roman   Roads    in   Britain,    Vol.    II, 

noticed,  127 
Rothwell:     Margaret    Susanna,   wife 

of  Henry  Pounsett,  q.v. 
Richard,  38 
Roubihac,  L.  F.,  35 
Ruby,  A.  T.,  M.B.E.,  on  the  Manor 

of    Pachenesham,    Leatherhead, 

7-17 
Rutland,  Duke  of,  see  Manners 
Ryall,  Thomas,  14 
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Rydon,  Isabel,  wife  of  Oiver  St.  John, 

Viscount  Grandison,  q.v. 
Rympynden,  John,  14 


St.  Alban's  (Herts)  Abbey,  6 

St.  George's  Hill,  see  Weybridge 

St.    John:    Henry,    Viscount    Boling- 

broke,     and     Marie    Claire     des 

Champs   (de  Marcilly)   his  wife, 

arms  of,  35 
Sir    Henry,    4th    Baron,    and    1st 

Viscount    St.    John,    and    Ladv 

Mary    (Rich)    his    1st    wife,    35; 

Angelica     Magdalen     (Pelissary) 

his  2nd  wife,  arms  of,  35,  36,  37 
Holies,  arms  of,  37 
Sir  John,  and  Jane  (Swardb}')  his 

wife,  40 
John, 40 
Nicholas,   and    Elizabeth    (Blount) 

his  wife,  40 
Oliver,    Viscount    Grandison,    and 

Isobel  (Rvdon)  his  wife,  arms  of, 

36 
family,  arms  of,  35,  36 
St.  Leger,  Anne,  vdie  of  Sir  George 

Manners,  q.v. 
St.  Omer,  Hugh  de,  7 
Salisbury   (Wilts.)   Cathedral,  6 
Salisbury  family,  arms  of,  39 
Sander,   Nicholas,  and  Alys  his  wife 

(1554),  brass  to.  75 
Sanderstead  Church,  Glynne's  notes 

on,  105;  font,  67 
Sandune,  Luke  de,  8 
Scawen,  Sir  William,  64w. 
Seller,  John,  his  map  of  Surrey  (1680), 

43,  44,  45 
Selwyn,    John    and    Susan   his   wife, 

memorial  to  (1587),  112 
Send,    St.    Mary's   Church,    Glynne's 

notes  on,  106 
Serlok,  Thomas.  1 1 
Sexton,  C.  E.,  31 
Shannon,  Lord,  monument  to  (Wal- 

ton-on-Thames),  112 
Sharp,  Samuel,  E.S.A..  121.  122 
Sheerwater,  see  Woking 
Sheldon.  Archbishop,  tomb  of,  81 
Shere  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  106 
Sherlock,     R.     J.,     E.S.A.,     on     Sir 

Stephen  Glynne's  notes  on   the 

Churches  of  Surrey,  65-117 
Shortt,  H.  de  S.,  on  a  looped  bronze 

jnilstave  from  St.  George's  Hill, 

121 
Shrewsbury.  Earl  of,  see   J'albot 
Shrub  House,  see  Dorking 
Sidney,   Sir   Philip,    K.G..  and  Mary 

(Dudley)    his   wife.    19;    his   son 

Sir  Philip  and  Frances  (Walsing- 

ham)  his  wife,  19 


Simms,    R.    S.,   on   a   flint  axe   from 

Reigate.  120 

Skinner,  Rev.  B.  G.,  M.Sc,  D.Phil., 

his     Illustrated     Guide     of     Gt. 

Bookham  Church  re\iewed,   127 

Slyfield  family  chapel  in  Gt.  Bookham 

Church,  89 
Smugglers  Lane,  see  Farnham 
Snelling:  John,  brass  to,  83 

Thomas,  brass  to,  83 
Sneyd,  Mrs.  Mary,  35 
Somery  (Someri),  Margery  de,  21 

family,  arms  of.  23 
Southwark,     St.     Saviour's     Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  107 
Spange  Haw,  see  Ewhurst 
Spode:   (Hammersly),  William,  arms 
of,  39-40 
family,  arms  of,  40 
Staffordshire,  see  Fradswell 
Stained  Glass,  see  Glass 
Stane  Street,  north  of  Dorking,  1-3 
Stoke   D'Abernon    Church,   Glynne's 

notes  on,  109 
Stoke-next-Guildford,    St.    John    the 
Evangelist,      Church      of,      the 
ancient  stained  glass  in,    18-31  ; 
GljTine's  notes  on,  110 
Stoke  Park,  Mansion  in.  18 
Stoket.  Katherine,  brass  to.  97 
Stourton.     William.     Lord     Stourton 

(c.  1657),  56 
Studdolph,  see  Stvdolph 
Stydolph  (Studdoiph).  Sir  Richard,  47 
Summerfold,  see  Ewhurst 
Surrey,    maps    of.    used    by    Daniel 
r3efoe  in  his  Tour,  43 
Churches,  coats  of  arms  in.  32-39; 
Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  Vol. 
XLVIII.  39;  to  Vol.  LH.  40 
—  notes  on,  bv  Sir  Stephen  Glvnne, 
65-117 
Sussex,  see  Chapel,  North;  Hammer 
Sutton  Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  110 
Sutton:  John,  of  Dudley  Castle,  21 
John,     Lord     Sutton     de     Dudley 

(1342),  21 

John,     Lord 

(1440).  21 

Sir  John,  21 

of  Dudley,  family,  arms 
see  also,  Dudley 
Swayne,  Geoffrey,  O..  31 
Swetenham,  John,  brass  to  (1469),  97 
Sword,  see  Bronze  Age 

Talbot:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  \'iscount  Lisle,  q.v. 
Sir  John.  Viscount  Lisle.  21 
John,    Earl    of    Shrewsbury,    and 
Margaret  (Beauchamp)  his  wife, 
21 
family,  arms  of,  23 


Sutton    de     Dudley 


of,  23 
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Tenche  family,  arms  of,  25 

Thames     Ditton     (Ihurch,     Glynne's 

notes  on,  110;  font,  68 
Therefeld,  Brian  de,  7,  8,  13,  14 
Thorp:  Philip  de,  8 

Walter  de,  8,  9,  14 
Timbs,  J.,  A   Picturesque  Promenade 

Round  Dorking,  quoted,  49 
Titchficid  (Hants),  St.  Peter's  Church, 

6 
Titsey  Church,  heraldic  glass  in,  34 
Tobbin,    Reginald,   brass  to  his  wife 

in  Lingfield  (1420),  97 
Tooting,      associated      with      Daniel 

Defoe,  41 
Church,    Glynne's   notes   on,    111; 

font,  67 
Tregoze  (Tregoz)  family,  arms  of,  36 
Turner,  Edward,  of  Mickleham,  56 


Valence  family,  arms  of,  20 

Vardon,  Thomas,  and  Maria  Sophia 
his  wife,  arms  of,  32 

Vassall,  William,  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  arms  of,  35 

Vaux,  Edward,  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrow- 
den  (c.  1657),  56 

Vincent  monument  (1619),  110 

Wagstaff,  J.  L.,  31 

Wallop,   Thomas    (1629),   monument 

to.  92 
Walsingham,    Frances,    wife    of    Sir 

Philip  Sidney,  19 
Waltham  (Essex)  Abbey,  6 
Walton  -  on  -  Thames,     St.     Mary's 

Church,  Glynne's  notes  on,  112 
Ward,  John  Hext,  churchwarden  of 

Battersea,  arms  of,  33 
Wareham  (Dorset),  6 
Warlingham,      All     Saints     Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  113;  font,  67 
Warwick,   Earl  of,   see   Beauchamp; 

Dudley 
Water  Deane,  see  Dorking 
Wateville,  Peter  de,  8,  10 
Westmacott,       junior,       monument 

maker,  34 
Westminster  Abbey  (Middx.),  6 
Weston,  Thomas,  12,  15 
William  of.  15 


Wevbridge:    Church,   Glvnne's  notes 
on,  114;  font,  67 
St.    George's    Hill   in,    bronze   pal- 
stave found  at,  121 
Whitgift,  Archbishop,  tomb  of,  81 
Williams;    Bridget,    wife    of    Robert 
Banks  Hodgkinson,  q.v. 
family,  arms  of,  36 
Williamson,  Dr.  G.  C,  18 
Wilson,  Capt.  G..  D.S.O.,  of  Woking, 

126 
Wilt.shire,  see  Britford ;  Salisbury 
Winbolt,  S.  E.,  1,  3 
Wing,  Tycho,  his  survey  of  the  manor 

of  Mickleham,  (1731),  47 
Wirthola,  forest  of,  see  Mickleham 
Witley,  All  Saints  Church,  Glynne's 
notes  on,  114 
Milford  in.  Iron  Age  pot  from,  124 
Woking:  Maybury  in,  flint  axes  from, 
120 
Oldhall  Copse  in,  126 
Old  Palace  of,  ruins  of,  124-126 
Park  Farm  in,  126 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Glynne's  notes 

on,  115 
Sheer  water     in,     bronze     palstave 
from,  122 
Wood,  John,  clerk,  of  North  Chapel 
(Sussex)  and  Dorking,  57,  58,  59. 
62 
Woodmansterne,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Glynne's  notes  on,  116;  font,  67 
Worcester  Cathedral,  6 
Worplesdon,      St.      Marj^'s     Church, 

Glynne's  notes  on,  1 16 
Wotton,  St.  John's  Church,  Glynne's 

notes  on,  117 
Wyatt:  M'Caill.  39 

Margaret,    wife   of   Arthur    Beard- 
more,  q.v. 
Wyddolkson,  William,  and  Joan  his 

wife,  brass  to  (1513),  101 
Wymeldon,  WHliam,  12,  13,  15 
Wynter:    Sir    Edward,    and    Emma 
(Home)  his  wife,  arms  of,  37 
William,    and    Catherine   his   wife, 

memorial  to,  37 
William  Woodstock,  memorial  to, 
37 

Yrrshe,  Alice  le,  17 
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